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is  the  dawn- 


the  beginning 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  beginning.  The  beginning 
of  AURORA.  The  rise  of  a  star.  The  beginning  of  a 
dawn. 

AURORA  is  the  dawn  and  the  beginning— the  dawn  of 
recognition  and  the  beginning  of  acknowledgment. 
It  marks  the  ascent  of  the  mind  above  the  nether 
mists  of  apathy  and  complacency.  AURORA  is  an  ion 
of  expression  hurtling  through  the  mute  void  of 
existence.  It  is  a  first  glimpse  of  the  distant  star  of 
fulfillment.  But  AURORA  is  more— it  is  a  happening. 
The  random  collision  of  fusible  atoms  of  knowledge 
initiating  the  chain  reaction  of  insight,  the  energy 
of  expression,  the  power  of  communication.  A  dawn, 
a  beginning,  an  ascent,  a  happening,  expression, 
insight,  energy  and  power,  AURORA. 


AURORA  is  the  dawn— the  beginning. 
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GOING  TO  SCHOOL  BY  WAY  OF  CHARLESTON 

First  flight. 

Motionless,  yet 

Moving,  as  in  a  dream 

Through  the  mists  of  the  River  Styx, 

Silence . 

Woods,  like  fields  of  moss; 

Towns,  like  learning  games  in  school; 

Cotton  candy  clouds. 

White -out. 

Detergent  clouds; 

Glint  of  sun  on  silver 

Wing.  Squint.  Yawn.  Unblock  your  plugged  ears 

Relax. 

The  green  earth  floats  by 
Under  the  sea  of  sky  and 
Frothy,  rolling  clouds. 

Russian  cosmonaut 

Saw  no  God  on  high.  Neither 

Did  I.  God  saw  me. 

Cloud  shadows,  like  ink 
Blotches  on  Lilliputian 
Fields.  Just  like  worry. 

We  met  no  traffic 

Except  the  clouds.  They  gave  us 

Enough  company. 

Our  wing  nearly  sliced 
A  cloud  in  two  several 
Times  before  it  did. 

Blue  runway  lights,  like 
Christmas  tree  bulbs  scattered  by 
An  angry  giant. 


Charleston. 

Ancient  grillwork, 

Spanish  moss,  palmettos, 

Live  oak,  magnolias,  forts  and  ships. 

History . 

Copper-penny  clay 
And  inevitable  pines  — 
A  Southern  mural. 

Poor,  rocky,  white  soil. 

Sprigs  of  corn  reaching  for  sun.  — 

Determination. 

Dinosaur  ridges 

Have  lakes  lapping  at  their  feet. 

Blue  haze  'round  their  heads. 

Twilight . 

Haze  in  valleys , 

Palette  sky  in  the  west. 

The  bus  lurches  around  the  curves. 

Breathless . 

Darkness 

Pounces  on  us . 

We  careen  down  the  road, 

And  slither  around  hairpin  curves. 

Cloaked  fears. 

—  Sr.  Mary  Kevin  Cummings 


LISA 

How  like  a  spritely,  dainty  deer  she  leaps 
From  square  to  hop-scotch  square  and  back  again; 
How  busy  playing  tiring  games  she  keeps, 
Much  like  a  bustling,  nesting  female  wren. 

How  like  a  wise,  old  owl  she  stops  to  think 
Before  she  gives  her  sage  advice  to  you. 
How  with  great  industry  she  tries  to  link 
All  knowledge  that  she  learned  in  past  to  new. 

How  like  a  precious  jewel  is  she  to  me; 
Uncut,  unset,  yet  bright  with  inward  glow. 
How  like  a  mystery  gift  still  wrapped  is  she — 
The  contents  I  may  never  ever  fully  know. 

Thus  I  endeavor  to  describe  with  pen. 
My  only  daughter,  Lisa,  who  is  ten, 

—  Frank  Koch 


A  THOUGHT 

I  ran  in  the  woods  today 

And  laughed,  and  chased  a  leaf  that  fell. 

I  saw  my  friends 

I  said,  good  morning,  nice  day,  all  is  well. 

But  they  said  no,  all  is  not  well. 

My  flowers  did  not  bloom, 

My  dog  chased  my  neighbor's  cat, 

And  my  wife's  sister  is  coming. 

Who  would  guess  that  a  war  is  raging? 

—  James  L.  Black 


VENT  OF  DEATH-PROUD  SORROW 
(IN  MEMORY  OF  LUCY  EAST) 

The  movements  on  the  paper  rose  high  against  her  hand; 
The  symbols  of  a  life  retreating. 

Out  of  the  single  sigh 
into  the  stroke  of  the  quick -wombed  cradle, 
She  rested  in  the  angry  grace  of  an  uneasy  light. 
Justice  embraced  her  every  sin. 
Blasting  the  heart  into  its  final  decline. 
With  the  fear  of  a  second  child, 
A  twice-spent,   single-edged  infant. 
She  returned  to  the  casting  earth 
As  she  had  fallen  from  her  mother's  side: 

Unspoiled. 

Her  hand. 
From  the  nails  of  the  chalkdry  fingers  to  the  tumbling 

felt  of  her  palm. 
Held,  like  a  pursing  secret. 

Her  stillborn  death. 
And  the  sun  became  a  coiling  mistress 
Before  the  grief  of  the  second  grave . 

But  even  as  those  last,  hooded  moments  were  sung  into 

forgiveness , 
Evening  entered  the  chapel  of  her  eyes. 

And  she, 
A  near-old,  withered  woman,   hovering  above  the  antlered 

wood  like  a  hawk  on  fire, 
Burden-ablaze  in  the  tolling,  weathered  mouth  of  age. 
Was  dropped  like  a  lapping  sparrow  by  the  clapping  wind. 

Yet,  knelt 
In  the  lonely  height  of  the  petal-running  summer, 
Dusk  fell  into  a  sickled  calm; 
Psalm-sped  by  the  innocence  of  her  passing. 

Pa  in -turned. 
The  leaves  of  the  hayblown  boughs, 
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Fluttering  above  the  reshaping  sheet  of  the  wormspun  soil, 
Became  as  brown  and  still  as  the  stallioned  waters  of  her 

own,   seapricked  limbs; 
Though  the  cornerthumbed  leaves  at  her  graveworn  bedside 

raged  in  wintry  silence. 

—  Robert  Pollock 


NOT  WITHOUT  ANGER 

Not  without  anger  have  I  watched  in  silence 
The  stealthy  throb  of  betrayal  rise 
With  a  smile  to  burn  and  divide  the  heart. 

Never  with  malice  have  I  sought 
To  uproot  or  undo  in  sleep 

What  allied  hosts  have  assisted  in  upholding. 

No  longer  aroused  from  neutral  rest 

By  the  innocent  swell  of  unrivaled  desires; 

With  vicious  regret  I  bolt  to  meet 
And  turn  the  routing  sear  and  polished  thrust  of 

seasoned  arms , 

Seeking  an  enemy  once  hailed  as  friend. 

Lured  out  of  breath  into  a  hostile  lair, 
I  must  bear  and  thrust  a  cunning  kiss  thrown  from 

faithless  lips; 
Though  two  masked  faces  mask  a  grudge  and  a 

wolf  in  the  fold. 

Blown  out  of  truce  into  a  grappling  retreat. 
Wrenched  to  tears  in  an  ambush  of  embraces, 
I  stand  doubled  in  a  double-crossed  lull 

Until  enemy  and  friend  lie  in  the  same  blood. 

—  Robert  Pollock 
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BEYOND  THE  MOUNTAINS 

What— take  my  hand— 

What  lies 

Across  the  mountains? 

The  twilight  mountains 

Where  the  sun  goes  down? 

Mountains  jungle  topped,  heavy  above  the  lowness 

Of  this  hazy  valley  where  we  wait 

The  slow  awakening  morning:  pork  and  beans. 

The  trailer  court,  the  river. 

And  I  here;  and  you, 

We  are . 

Have  you  not  ever  wondered. . . 

The  river  muds  out  and  down  the  valley 

The  easy  way  down 

The  easy  way  out 

But  have  you  seen  what  lies  beyond  the  mountain? 


Mother's  fixing  peas  and  new  potatoes 

But  I  can't  stay. 

I'm  only  stopping  here — My  hand 

Feels  empty  without  yours  — 

To  say.  .  . 

Goodbye . 

This  morning  as  the  dew  sunned  off  the  grass 

Crept  up  the  slope,  the  vinepatched  rise 

And  formed  a  cloud  above  the  rocky  top 

Then  part  of  me  went,  too 

Departing  like  the  dew  from  off  the  grass 

To  leave  this  Me,  hollow 

And  half  empty  here. 

Now  I  must  follow. 

I  must  climb  the  mountains  with  the  sun 
Up  from  this  always  valley  to  the  world 
The  golden  world 

The  cool  across  the  mountains  world 
Where  the  sun  goes  down. 
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Come  with  me! 

Up  the  dusty  morning  path 

Until  I  find,  there  closer  to  the  sun, 

A  rock  above  the  coldness  of  this  place 

Where  we  can  stand  and,  looking  straight  ahead. 

Can  watch  perhaps 

A  thrush,  tossed  light 

Upon  a  wind-capped  wave 

Search  the  ever-shifting  valleys  of  the  sky 

To  find  a  cloud  to  pillow  in. 

And  then  away  far  down  across  the  mountain 

We  shall  see,  and  shall  descend  into 

Our  morning  world. 

A  somewhere  green  and  new, 

A  better  place  of  rest 

For  this  tired  valley's  dew  and  I, 

And  you. 

And  you  can  fix  potatoes  and  new  peas 

Or  we'll  eat  pork  and  beans  from  a  happier  can 

By  the  river 

On  the  silver  side  of  evening 

In  the  golden  twilight  valley 

Where  the  sun  goes  down. 

There,   so  legend  has  it- 
Walk  beside  me— 
There,  they  know  what  love  is. 

—  Sterling  Smith  Cramer 
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LOST  IN  TRANSLATION 
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e 
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dhe    rs?" 

—  Steve  Ferguson 


SPRING  IN  THE  CITY 

PLEASE  DO  NOT: 

walk,  run,  lie,   sun 
sit,  play,  picnic,  or 
make  love  on  the  grass. 

—  Steve  Ferguson 
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Along  the  endless  winter  sidewalk,   so  cold, 

so  old  he  walked  ahead  of  us. 
But  not  as  we  walked  when  we  laughed  past  him— for  we 

were  young — we  knew  tomorrow  would  be  better;  we 

could  bear  the  cold. 

We  saw  that  his  clothes  were  as  thin  and  aged  as  his 

by-then  memories  must  have  been. 
We  could  tell  that  winter  had  forced  an  unnatural  red 

into  his  hands,  which  were  gloveless. 
We  noticed  that  his  head  was  heavy  with  thoughts, 

making  his  eyes  look  at  a  sidewalk  he  really  didn't  see. 
We  wondered,  too,   if  he  weren't  thinking  of  spring  when 

the  sun  is  kinder  to  those  who  move  beneath  it. 
But  we  hurried  on,  for  we  were  young — and  it  was  cold — 

and  somewhere  ahead  lay  where  we  were  going. 

—  Audrey  Morrison 


"LADY  DRINKING  TEA" 
Jean  Simeon  Chardin,   1738 

Iambi  flee  my  pleading  cry,   "Return 

To  march  in  measured  tread  across  my  page 

To  tell  of  love  and  truth;  to  sing  and  burn 

So  all  may  know  that  beauty  lives."  I  rage. 

But  then  I  play  their  game.  I  turn  my  gaze 

To  Chardin' s  gleaming  colors:  tea  pot  brown 

On  table  red;  a  blue-shawled  lady  plays 

With  cup  and,  gazing,  reads  the  leaves.  Renown 

Is  not  what  she  is  dreaming  of.  Her  hair 

Is  curled  and  topped  with  lace.  The  steaming  tea. 

Her  earrings,  flouncy  dress,  the  rosewood  chair 

Personify  content.  Such  calm  has  she! 

I  peek  and  see  Iambi  looking,  too. 

They  blush,  and  then  I  know  their  game  is  through. 

—  Sr.  Mary  Kevin  Cummings 
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Cool  flat  intricacies 

dealt  like  so  many  cards 
slide  out  into  the  mind's  rich 
three-in-the-morning  maze 

from  a  piano. 

Through  damp  smoke 

and  under  the  warm  insides 

of  my  eyelids, 

dusky-red, 

filters  somebody's  voice, 

harsh,  drunk, 

God  knows  where, 

poetically  obscene 

like  the  wail 
of  alleys 
at  night. 

If  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  dawn, 

it  got  lost  somewhere 
or  maybe  I  crumpled  it  in  a  paper  cup 

with  the  rest  of  the  ashes. 

It  does  not  matter  now. 

—  Marty  L.  Adkins 
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ODE  TO  A  FRIENDLY  CRITIC 

If  Shadwell,  who  was  Laureate, 
was  only  in  his  dullness  great, 
then  what  a  fool  must  Richard  be, 
who  calls  my  jingles  "poetry." 

And,  if  the  critics  literary, 
currently  all  so  contrary, 
made  Richard's  preference  their  own, 
I  should  sit  on  Shadwell's  throne. 

Be  patient,  Richard.  You  have  found 
just  heir  of  Eusden,  who  was  crowned 
with  Shadwell's  circlet  long  ago, 
and  is  still  known  as  Merit's  foe. 

So  I  shall  kneel  at  Cibber's  seat 
before  great  Flecknoe's  holy  feet, 
as  you  anoint  my  nodding  head 
with  oils  of  force  and  wit  long  dead. 

It  shall  be  you  who  take  the  crown, 
and  set  that  withered  laurel  down 
upon  my  temples,  lofty-browed, 
and  sing  my  Coronation  Ode. 

Beside  my  tarnished,  brazen  throne 
you  shall  have  one  to  call  your  own, 
and  be  my  Minister  as  we 
assail  Originality. 

Our  realm  shall  be  of  mold  and  grime, 
and  glory  worn  threadbare  by  time; 
in  its  wide  landscapes  mortals  see 
one  dull  gray  uniformity. 

In  our  great  fief  one  temple  stands, 
built  by  loveless  mocking  hands 
to  house  the  icon  of  our  race: 
a  painted  bard,  without  a  face. 
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Like  Him,  our  subjects  are  but  palls 
of  not-quite-individuals. 
These  we  shall  rule  till  Judgment  Day, 
and  greet  the  Trump  with  some  cliche. 

—  Joe  Sharp 


THE  TOWN  IDIOT 

the  town  idiot  (if  one  can  be 
singled  out)  waits  with  his  cup  in  hand 
for  help      charity     tax  deductions 
and  a  blind  nigger  shines  shoes. 

a  wheel  chair  beggar  sells  pencils 

with  GOD  BLESS  YOU  stamped  on. 

the  town  idiot  loses  an 

eye  and  leg  in  combat 

and  waits  with  cup  in  hand  for  his  check. 

a  legless  midget  plays  his  banjo 

for  a  quarter. 

the  no-eared  half-breed  swallows 

half  dollars 

but  the  town  idiot,  with  cup  between  his  teeth, 

asks  you  to  feed  his  family. 

the  town  idiot  has  fought  in  all  wars 
loved  all  women     fathered  all  children 
so  he  deserves  the  lead  slug  he  gets 
in  his  cup. 

his  world  is  a  ping  pong  ball 

covered  with  felt  and  his  eyes  are  reversed 

to  see  the  empty  vacuum 

inside  his  head. 

—  Mike  Browning 
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I  WAS  A  GOOD  BOY 

I  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  Ma  died.  She  died  one 
night  in  her  sleep,  you  know.  The  doctor  said  she  died  qui- 
etly and  peacefully. 

"Did  she  suffer  any  pain,  Doctor?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I'm  sure  she  didn't,  son,"  he  replied.  "One  minute 
she  was  living  and  then  she  passed  away  and  went  to  heaven." 

I  already  knew  Ma  was  in  heaven.  She  said  she  wanted 
to  die  so  that  she  could  go  live  with  God,  but  I  was  only  a 
child  and  couldn't  be  left  without  a  home. 

Ma  read  her  Bible  and  prayed  constantly.    Her  prayers 
usually  followed  this  order:    "Dear  God,  I'm  just  a  little   old 
child  cf  yours.    I'd  like  to  be  up  there  with  you  wherever  you 
are,  but  I  have  my  boy,  George,  and  I'm  all  that  he's  got.    I 
couldn't  leave  him  without  a  home,  could  I?    I  just  ask  that 
you  let  a  poor  woman  suffer  on  this  sinful  earth  until  my  son 
is  grown." 

"And  Lord,  you  help  my  George  be  a  good  boy.    Keep 
all  them  dirty  magazines  from  him  and  don't  let  him  stray 
from  the  church.    You  know  that  he's  a  good  boy.    He  sings 
the  hymns  in  church  and  he's  got  a  pretty  voice.    Everyone 
pats  him  on  the  head  and  tells  him  what  an  angel  he  is. 
Just  guide  him  in  the  right  way  and,  if  you  will,  I'll  serve 
you  until  the  day  you  call  me  home.    Amen." 

Ma  was  always  praying  like  that.    I  knew  she  didn't 
want  me  to  read  what  she  called  sinful  magazines,  but  I 
though:  it  was  fun.    They  made  me  feel  good  inside.    I 
didn't  see  anything  wrong  with  looking  at  God's  creatures, 
but  Mom  did.    One  day  when  she  found  me  in  the  barn 
with  my  collection  she  gave  me  a  spanking  that  hurt  for 
almost  a  week. 

"Ma,  what's  wrong  with  looking  at  the  pictures?"    I  asked. 

"Jesus  doesn't  love  little  boys  who  are  worldly,"  she  ex- 
plained,  "and  if  they  are  sinful,  they  go  to  hell  to  live  forever 
when  they  die.    Now  let's  go  pray  together  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  you. " 

We  prayed  and  prayed  like  we  always  did  when  Ma  said  that 
I  had  sinned,  but  when  we  had  finished,  I  didn't  feel  any  dif- 
ferent than  I  had  before. 

The  following  Sunday  Ma  took  me  to  church  and  as  I  sung 
the  hymn,  tears  rolled  down  Ma's  face.    I  felt  as  bad  as  a  dog 
that's  been  scolded  and  doesn't  know  the  reason  for  it. 

After  the  meeting  the  women  patted  my  head,  as  they  did 
every  Sunday,  and  said  to  Ma,  "Mrs.  Harrison,  you  certainly 
have  a  good  boy." 
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Ma  replied,  "I  try  to  do  my  best  in  helping  him.  It's  hard 
for  me  to  care  for  him  since  John  died  five  years  ago  when  he 
was  so  drunk  he  couldn't  walk.    The  Lord  will  repay  me  when 

I  die . " 

"He  surely  will,"  Mrs.  Henry  remarked.  "The  Good  Book 
says  that  whatsoever  a  man  sows   he'll  reap." 

The  congregation  walked  away  repeating  their  remarks 
about  how  smart  and  good  I  was.    I  stood  there  in  front  of 
the  weather-beaten  church  with  my  head  bowed.    I  was 
embarrassed,  bewildered,  and  confused. 

Ma  placed  my  hand  in  hers  and  we  walked  home,  which 
was  a  mile  away.    She  cooked  our  dinner;  we  ate,    and  then 
we  went  outside  to  sit  in  the  sun.     Naturally,  Ma  read  her 
Bible  to  me  like  she  had  for  as  long  as  I  could  remember. 
Those  were  boring  evenings.    I  wanted  to  do  other  things 
like  swim  in  the  river,  run  through  the  corn-fields,  or 
maybe  do  nothing  at  all;  but  Ma  said  that  Sunday  was  a 
time  for  rest  and  prayer.    Well,  I  hope  God  forgave  me, 
but  I'd  be  damned  if  I  could  rest  or  pray. 

My  life  followed  that  same  pattern  week  after  week  until 
Ma  died  and  went  to  heaven.    The  neighbors  had  a  big  funeral 
in  the  church.    Brother  John  talked  so  long  that  I  finally  de- 
cided to   go  use  the  bathroom  if  he  didn't  sit  down.    I  couldn't 
wait  much  longer.    I  had  to  wait  though.    After  he  said  his 
final  prayer,  Mrs.  Henry  sang  a  hymn.    She  sounded  like 
Spots,  my  pet  pig,  who  squealed  like  the  devil  whenever  I 
twisted  his  ear.    When  the  song  ended,  we  finally  left  for 
home.    The  whole  thing  covered  a  span  of  time  that  seemed 
like  an  eternity. 

I  moved  in  with  Mrs.  Henry  that  day.    She  lived  alone  and 
said  she  would  be  glad  to  keep  me  since  I  din't  have  any  other 
relatives  -  at  least  to  my  knowledge. 

I  knew  that  I  would  live  with  one  of  the  neighbors  if  Ma 
died  before  I  was  grown,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  dear 
old  Mrs.  Henry.    I  wondered  if  I  had  to  sleep  with  her.    I 
was  twelve  years  old,  you  know,  and  I  thought  that  was  a 
very  tender  age . 

I  didn't  sleep  with  her.  I  had  a  room  of  my  own.  She 
said  a  boy  who  would  soon  be  a  teen-ager  should  have  a 
little  privacy.    Silently,  I  agreed  with  her. 

I  had  planned  a  new  life  after  Ma  died,  but  nothing 
changed.    Life  remained  the  same.    Every  Sunday  we 
would  walk  to  church,  and  every  Sunday  I  would  sing. 
There  would  be  tears  in  Mrs.  Henry's   eyes  now  (although 
I  had  to  call  her  Ma  by  that  time)  and  I  realized  that  she, 
like  Ma,  was  proud  of  herself  because  she  had  guided  me 
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to  a  path  of  righteousness. 

Sunday  evenings  remained  the  same  too.    Mrs.  Henry  would 
say,   "Son,  we'll  read  our  Bible  and  pray  like  you  did  when  your 
Ma  was  alive."    She  would  then  start  crying  and  yelling,   "Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us!     Give  me  strength  to  lead  this  boy  down 
the  right  path  I  " 

After  this  illogical  outburst  she  would  calm  down  and  read. 
Sometimes  she  placed  her  arm  around  me  and  tousled  my  hair 
the  way  Becky  did.    It  made  me  feel  awful.    I  would   move 
over,  but  she  moved  over  too,   so  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  escaping 

her. 

I  could  escape  her  sermons,  however,  by  thinking  of  other 

things.    I  usually  thought  about  Becky.    She  was  a  cute  girl 

with  dark  black  hair  and  two  dimples  that  could  be  noticed 

whenever  she  giggled.    She  giggled  every  time  I  winked  at 

her,  but  I  had  learned  that  all  girls  did  that. 

One  day    when  I  showed   her  one  of  my  pictures  that  I  hid 
under  my  feather  mattress,    she  said,    "Shame  on  you,  George." 
She  laughed  then,  and  I  knew  she  wasn't  mad. 

Mrs.  Henry  interrupted  my  thoughts  when  she  raised  her 
squeaky  voice  to  read,   "And  he  said,   'That  which  cometh 
out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man.    For  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  forni- 
cations, murders,  thefts,  wickedness,  deceit, an  evil  eye, 
pride,  foolishness: 

All  these  evil  things  come  from  within  and  defile  the  man.' 
Amen . " 

On  my  thirteenth  birthday  Mrs.  Henry  gave  me  a  new  Bible, 
but  she  prayed  a  long  prayer  before  she  handed  it  to  me.    The 
prayer  had  something  to  do  with  my  age  and  she  asked  God  to 
watch  over  me  and  help  me  live  a  good  life. 

Mrs.  Henry  celebrated  her  birthday  five  months  later,  and 
I  sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  her.    She  was  fifty-seven.    After 
that  day,  I  noticed  a  great  change  in  her  behavior.    She  re- 
mained at  home  by  the  fire,  except  on  Sundays,  and  then  she 
went  to  church,  of  course.     The  other  six  days  she  sat  in  her 
rocker  and  read  or  prayed.    Her  prayers  changed  considerably. 
She  no  longer  prayed  for  me;  she  was  too  concerned  with  her 
own  soul.    One  day  she  told  me  that  she  was  prepared  to  meet 
her  Lord  and  Savior. 

Two  weeks  later  she  did  exactly  that.    I  went  to  bed 
later  than  usual  that  night  and  I  was  almost  asleep  when 
I  heard  her  screams. 

"George,  come  here!     I'm  dying!     Help  me,  George!" 

I  didn't  move  from  my  bed.    I  was  too  frightened.    Her 
yelling  became  louder  and  louder,  and  I  covered  my  head 
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witn  tne  pillow  to  escape  her  exclamations  of  pain.  Ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  later  she  was  silent.  I  knew  that  she 
was  dead. 

I  turned  the  light  out  and  went  to  sleep.    I  regretted 
that  Mrs.  Henry  suffered  so  much  pain  before  she  died, 
but  I  suppose  that  I  didn't  give    her  as  much  poison   as 
I  gave  Ma .    I  would  remember  that  when  I  moved  in  with 
Mrs.  Collins  and  she  decided  she  wanted  to  go  to  heaven 
to  be  with  Ma  and  Mrs.  Henry. 

-Michael  Howe 


LYRIC 

On  a  late  spring  day  she  shed  her  sophistication  like  a 
butterfly  emerging  from  its  chrysalis.  "Take  me  to  the  beach," 
she  said.  Once  there  she  was  like  a  child:  running  down  the 
beach  next  to  the  water,  laughing  at  the  circles  of  white  sand 
that  appeared  as  her  barefeet  touched  the  water-laden  sand. 
Stopping,  looking  back  and  down^    then  turning  and  bending  at 
the  waist,  knees  together,  hands  on  knees,   her  mouth  open  in 
amazement,   she  watched  the  fast-dissolving,  foot-shaped 
pools  of  water.  Satisfied  by  this,   she  stood  and  turned  to  the 
left  and  looked  out  to  sea.  Standing  flat-footed,  her  elbows 
bent  and  with  her  hands  apparently  folded  chest-high  in  front 
of  her,   she  scanned  the  horizon  quickly  to  the  right  and  slowly 
to  the  left.  She  turned  her  body  slowly,  leaned  suddenly  for- 
ward and  put  a  hand  quickly  to  her  forehead.  With  her  hand 
flat,  the  thumb  touching  both  eyebrows,  it  looked  like  an  exag- 
gerated,  comic  salute,  but  she  was  looking  at  something  in  the 
distance  along  the  beach.  Presently  she  straightened  and 
looked  to  me,  her  left  hand  still  against  her  chest,  her  right 
arm  outstretched,  her  forefinger  extended  pointing  down  the 
beach  to  the  horizon.  I  turned  and  saw  white  specks  dancing  in 
the  mirror-glaze  of  the  distant  stretch  of  beach.  Suddenly  the 
white  specks  arose,  turned  sharply,  disappeared  and  then  re- 
appeared as  they  made  a  long  graceful  pivot.  Over  the  dull 
wash  of  the  sea  I  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  gulls,  but  then 
turning  I  realized  that  the  sound  was  Joyce  laughing.  I  ran 
down  the  beach  to  be  with  her. 

—  David  Kik 
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WAS  IT  MEANT  TO  BE 

was  it  meant  to  be  when  we  were  created 
(at  the  puking  entrance  to  Shakespeare's  stage) 
to  love-hate-destroy  in  this  prefabricated  cage 
and  wait  until  death 

to  be  emancipated 
or  was  the  plan  (nightmarish,  true)  ironically  exaggerated 
in  the  mind  of  some  senile,  b.G.  (before  God?)   sage — 
full  of  shallow  thoughts ,   i.e.  money-greed-rage  — 
hoping  in  all  ages  hence  by  blind  prophets 

to  be  venerated 
is  the  greatest  story  ever  told  fiction  or  non — 

the  author  pro  or  con 
about  the  actions  of  the  Pon 
tiff  (driven  by  in-  or  near  sanity) 
who  is  saving  half  with  thoughts  of  humanity 
while  dooming  the  other  .5  by  acts  of  sheer  vanity 

—  Mike  Browning 


This  space 
This  pause 

This  tick  before  the  took 
held  pushed  suspended  against 
the  will  of  the  mainspring 
winding  out  my  allotment 
This  marble  frieze  in  this  time-weary  procession 
hold  my  lips  in  eternal  question 
till  the  took  ticks 
the  frieze  splits 

and  the  winding  winding  curls 
crawling  ever-widening  round  and 
round  and  round 

—  Suzanne  Ankrum 
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MONODY 

People  watching  people 

watching  People 

sitting  on  the  porch  watching 

people  driving  by  watching 

People  sitting  on  the  porch 

watching 

Wondering  what  it's  like 

People  watching  people 

wondering  what  it's  like 

watching  People 

wondering 

what  it's 

like 

Looking  into  the  mirror 
smiling  at  the  smile 
smiling  at  the  smile 
smiling 
back. 

—  David  Kik 


Tires  screech. 
Blood  and  water  mix. 
Light  is  turned  off. 

Women  cry  out. 
Blood  and  water  mix. 
Light  is  turned  on. 

Guns  blast . 

Blood  and  water  mix. 

Light  is  turned  off. 

—  Norma  Crowe 
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THIS  IS  NOT  THE  DARKNESS  GIVEN  BY  THE  EVENING 

This  is  not  the  darkness  given  by  the  evening. 

The  shadows  of  this  night  end  more  than  light  of  day; 

Set  to  rest  a  sun  too  frail  to  halt  so  great  a  falling. 

The  fading  day  has  dropped  onto  a  broken  star  to  die, 

For  darkness  comes  where  light  rushed  into  morning; 

And  darkness  brings  to  light  what  light  has  toiled  to  delay. 

Should  day's  end  bring  only  sleep,  then  dreams  have  come 

too  late  and  to  nothing. 
Day  after  day  has  ended  with  night,  and  night  without  end 

has  found  the  eye. 
Left  by  nightlong  tears,  too  blind  to  see  the  darkness 

lifting. 

Too  far  and  sudden  was  the  lightning;  too  dark  a  way 

To  come  to  find  no  kindness  in  the  evening. 

The  shadow  of  my  father  has  cast  a  light  too  bright  to  die. 

—  Robert  Pollock 


I  spoke,  although  I'd  never  felt  the  pain  and  passion 

life  would  reek. 
A  day  has  come,  grown  old,  and  gone.  I've  felt— 

And  now  I  cannot  speak. 


—  Hope  Everetts 
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For  all  the  life  of  me,  I  lived 

with  all  my  life;  my  heart 

and  I  roamed  and  walked 

about  darkened  city  streets 

with  misty  rain  falling,  the  gurgle  of  sewers 

and  windows,  blinds  pulled 

with  laughter  crashing  through  dirty  brick  walls. 

Women,  tall,  dark,  and  painted 

smiling  shadow  smiles 

and  glistening  yellow  teeth, 

breath  of  old  beer,  many  blistered  lips 

beckoning,  calling,  and  scorning 

while  poor  men  drag  themselves, 

tattered  shirts  printed  with  flowers 

and  arms  proclaiming,   "Mother." 

And  now  when  I  die,  I  am  dead 
and  deeper  blackness  that 
smells  of  musty,   soaken  muddy  earth 
pressed  and  compact. 

Flowers 

All  red  and  white  and  green  leaves 
clustered  about  little  bronze  box 
with  such  nice  people  standing  alone. 

How  alive  he  looks,  but  dead  still 
and  deader  will  be 

The  black  ties  and  a  few  muffled  tears 
moisten  eyes  while  the  old  ladies 
talk  of  next  Sunday's  ice  cream  social 
and  how  nice  the  preacher  looks. 

Dust  to  dust.   He  giveth  and  taketh  away 

while  I  lie,   so  still  and  white 

very  gone  and  very  far  away, 

leaving  the  old  ladies  talking  of  chocolate 

and  a  few  tears  , 

smearing  the  so  carefully  powdered  cheeks. 

—  Gerald  Herrin 
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SEA-FEARER 

I  must  go  down  to  the  sea  again, 

to  the  heaving  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  need  are  some  sea-sick  pills 

and  a  sink  to  settle  by. 
And  the  ocean's  roll  and  the  ship's  surge, 

and  the  boiler  plates  a 'shaking, 
Are  enough  to  churn  the  Jersey's  milk 

and  set  my  knees  to  quaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  my  bunk  again, 

for  the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Has  put  my  stomach  into  my  throat, 

and  left  me  empty  inside. 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  glassy  sea, 

and  no  winds  wildly  moaning. 
So  I  can  eat  and  live  again 

and  quit  this  deathly  groaning. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  sea  again, 

to  that  salty,  tossing  life, 
To  the  whale's  way,  where  I  must  sway, 

and  the  wind  adds  to  the  strife. 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  stable  ship, 

and  a  crossing  with  little  care. 
And  I  pray  to  God  that  by  next  time 

I  can  afford  to  go  by  air! 

—  Jennings  Mace 
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AWAKENING  NOW .  .  . 

THE  SUN  (IN  REMEMBERANCE  OF  HER  FAVORITE 
COLOR  GREEN.) 

Past,  She  danced  upon  the  soft  white  clouds, 

chasing  the  birds  in  flight. 
Her  light  sang  through  open  branches  and  panes, 

the  flowers  drank  of  the  flowing  rays. 
Past,  She  provided  a  world  of  smooth  velvet  tone, 

warmed  it  with  her  transparent  veil, 
and  let  the  fawn  sweep  gracefully  aloft  it. 

Past  was  beautiful,  past  was  life. 
Oh!    How  I  yearn  for  her  within  it  I 

Why  she  left  this  land 

so  bare,  so  dark,   so  dead, 

so  filled  with  despair? 

Come...  come,  precious  light  of  love. 
Chase  these  twinkling  specks  from 
your  path,  emerge  from  your  grave  to 
satisfy  these  out-stretched  branches, 
these  placid  panes  and  thirsty  flowers 
who  dwell  here  in  darkness. 

Come,  give  the  fawn  of  my  heart  direction. 

Wait!    . .  Wait!  . .  A  song  in  the  distance, 

a  song  of  a  morning  bird  and  swaying  branches? 

Speak  louder  you  awakened  ones,  tell  me. 

Does  she  come?  Does  she  come  to  chase  this  dark  away? 

Behold!   She  comes.  At  last  an  end  to  this  lifeless  state 

of  being . 
Fly  twinkling  specks,  fly  fog  of  graveyard's  cover. 
For  yonder  is  the  Twilight,  awakening  now 
the  sun...  a  luminous  emerald  called  love. 

—  L .  A.  Forman 
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NIGHT  SCENE 

Light  from  a  candle 

Licking  the  paneled 
Quadrangular  nothing 
(A  room  is  only  shadows  of  now) 
Lapping  up  the  milk  of  darkness 
Oozing  from  indented  triangular  edges 

(or  non-edges); 
Wetness  slithers  downward 
On  not-too-glassish  barriers 

Of  here  and  there  and 
Only  the  rain  is  aware  of  the  rain. 

—  Carolyn  Murphy 


In  the  next  room 
She  sleeps,  trusting, 
While  my  teeth  sink  deep 
Into  my  wrist 

— Allan  Schaaf 


ERRINERUNGEN 

Dein  Freundschaft  ist  mein  Mantel; 
Freilich,  der  Winter  Wind  kalt  ist, 
Aber  fuhl  ich  nichts,   sondern  dein  Handl; 
Dann  weiss  ich,  dass  du  mein  Sommer  bist . 

—  Allan  Schaaf 
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SYMPHONY  WITHOUT  MUSIC 

Somewhere  on  the  top 

I  found  nature's  symphony, 

The  adagio  of  a  quiet  river 

And  the  wild  rushing  crescendo 

Of  water  over  rocks. 

There  the  mountains  played  with  the  sun, 

Casting  their  darkness  in  the  hollow  places  of  majesty  — 

And  adorning  the  crown  of  strength. 

There  I  sat. 

This  concerto  grosso  took  my 

Being  and  tossed  it  to  a  sun-filled  rock. 

And  I  was  still  there— in  body. 

Yet,  I  had  to  race  wildly  over  those 

Rocks  to  relieve  my  full  heart  lest  I  suffocate. 

The  sun  played  its  solo,  as  did  the  wind  and  water. 

The  orchestra  was  intangible — as  were  those 

Hills  that  I  longed  to  clutch. 

And  finding  no  rest  there,  for  it  filled  my 

Heart  with  longing  and  despair, 

I  returned  to  my  niche. 

Knowing  now  that  happiness  for  me  is  that 

Symphony — one  to  which  I  will  never  contribute. 

It  is  that  place  where  I  want  to  do  that 

Which  I  cannot . 

It  is  that  place  where  I  could  drown  that 

Butterfly  and  rid  myself  forever  of  my  grief. 

It  is  that  place  where  I  could  talk  to  that 

Which  would  hear  my  unspoken  words; 

And  hold  me  guiltless  if  I  should  say  aloud: 

"Unto  these  hills — where  I  can  never  live  or  die — 

I  will  return,  lose  my  name,  recapture  my 

Identity,  and  be  forever  a  parasite 

To  this  music  that  I  need." 

—  Joyce  Graves 
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FRUSTRATION 

If  you  go  there 

They  will  draw  little  black  lines 

Down  your  page 

And  make  you  vertically 

Horizontal 

And  you  will  squeeze  through  a  narrow  slit 

Where  it  is  always  dark. 

You'll  want  to  crawl  out 
And  hang  dangling  over  the  edge 
But  the  windows  and  flower  pots 
Will  break  if  you  go  through 
And  you  wouldn't  want  to  spill 
Anymore  dirt  on  the  ground 
Or  kill  the  flowers, 
Would  you  ? 

— Suzanna  Ross 


As  calm  cool  green  upon  the  sea 
My  thoughts  come  rolling  back  to  me 
And  set  before  me  on  the  sand, 
As  from  the  depths,  a  memory. 

I  feel  and  fear  the  coming  storm. 

Hard  beats  the  cold  rude  current's  foam 

Upon  my  rock  —  But  from  the  black 

Of  night,  one  light  shall  guide  me  home. 

One  fire  is  burning,   submarine, 
And  by  its  gentle  light  is  seen. 
Amid  all  strife,  all  storm,  all  life. 
An  ocean  cool,  and  calm,  and  green. 

—  Hope  Everetts 
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SOMEWHERE  FUNNY 

This  is  Chuckie .  .  .Libby's  darlin'  boy. 

Ain't  he  got  the  brownest  eyes?  The  flattest  baby  nose. 

The  softest  chocolate  cheeks. 

He's  just  as  cute  as  he  can  be. 

Libby  brings  him  when  Austin's  not  to  home. 

Don't  you  ask  about  Austin.  Mama  said  no. 

'Course  Libby  don't  have  to  be  asked. 

About  Austin. 

And  Mama  says  (to  Daddy) 

That  it's  awful  the  way  Libby  goes  on 

About  Austin. 

When  he  is  such  a  disruption  and  has  only  brought  trouble. 

Libby  could  really  amount  to  something 

'Cept  for  Austin. 

She's  nice  though.  She  cleans  real  good, 

Libby  comes  twice  a  week  and  she's  fun.  And  that  Chuckie! 

He's  a  caution.  Mean  little  chocolate  boy. 

Sweetest,  prettiest  baby  God  ever  made. 

That's  what  Mama  says. 

Well. .  .he  is,  but  I  still  don't  want  one. 

No,  not  me. 

Babies  come  from  somewhere  funny. 

So  I  guess  I  just  don't  want  a  little  baby 

Like  Chuckie . 

—  Phyllis  Robinson 
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No  tengo  nada 

and  I  sleep  peacefully 

with  the  swollen  winds  about  me. 

With  nothing 

I  pray  and  genuflect 

and  the  churches 

conspire  and  waltz 

to  the  tunes  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  sing. 

Ah  yes,  with  nothing 

and  the  snow  crumbles 

aged  stones  with  Sally  and  John. 

One  rose,  one  rose  only 

and  Walter  drinks  greedily 

of  his  hemlock, 

saying  hello  to  his  wife. 

Good  morning  Mary, 

after  he  buried  her 

beneath  the  earth 

that  grows  cold  at  night. 

A  little  stone 

inscribed  with  her  name. 

Ah,  Mary,   how  we  loved 

and  how  we  danced 

and  why  haven't  we  any  children? 

No  children  — 

nothing  to  grow 

and  worship. 

No  tengo  nada 

And  Walter  sleeps  peacefully. 

And  Mary  sleeps . 

—  Gerald  Herrin 
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BREAKING 

We  each  are 

Little  chunks  of  clay 
Baking, 
Breaking 
In  the  heat 

Of  the  day; 

Contracting, 
Cracking, 
Most  of  us 

Broken, 
All  of  us 

Breaking 
In  the  heat 

Of  the  day. 

—  John  W.  Smith 


IN  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ANGELS 

Morning's  just  arrived 

on  miry  ground  we  stand 

heavy  fog  isolates  us  from  our  well  remembered  world 

a  world  that  has  long  forgotten  us 

A  frozen  moment  punctuated  by  thundering  shells 
turf  twists  and  tears  from  its  mother  earth 
hours  of  toil  by  many  men  disintegrates 
a  bitter  hail  of  fiery  steel  seeks  out 
the  breath  of  a  mother's  joy 

A  father's  cherished  dream  falls  wasted 

—  G.  Perry  Summers 
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THIS  EARLY  MORNING 

This  early  morning;  crackling  grass... 
when  I  walk,  or  try  at  least; 
too  early  for  beauty,  too  late  for  beast: 
Fresh  air  crisp  as  my  looking-glass. 
Yet  step  so  light  as  time  allows 
without  a  thought  for  time's  slow-going 
or  rebel's  seed  perchance  I'm  sowing... 
this  early  harvest's  reckless  vows. 

Some  time  ago,  the  few  were  many  — 

those  doubts,  I  mean— but  time  is  one 

that  has  no  whim  but  dutiful  sun 

whose  threats  grow  weak;  whose  anger's  thinning. 

Keepsake,  Keepsake,  laugh  and  begone .. . 

embrace  the  warmer  of  tho^e  two 

as  though  my  warmth  was  yet  to  do 

what  lovers  do — to  kiss,  hold;  then  be  done 

or  yet  undone  for  hopes  of  need: 
So  hopeless  caught  in  horns  of  plenty — 
plenty  themselves,  though  dreams  of  many- 
some  dreamer's  need,  or  lover's  seed. 
O  but  to  be  what  hours  pass; 
an  instant  time  has  spent  for  me! 
.  .  .watch  me  forget  I  wish  to  be, 

this  early  morning;  this  cracking  glass. . . . 

—  Terry  Rankin 
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THE  ARTIST 

He  sat  upon  the  hillside 
A  pen  in  his  hand 
Drawing  upon  paper 
The  likeness  of  the  land 

The  pen  moved  with  grace 
Strokes  light  yet  true. 
O'er  the  snow-white  paper 
The  pen  flawlessly  flew. 

He  put  upon  the  paper 
Animals  of  land  and  air 
Hidden  by  a  forest 
Innocent  and  fair 

Then  He  drew  man 

With  strokes  that  were  his  best. 

Man,  drawn  in  His  image 

And  living  by  His  breath. 

The  artist  lay  His  paper  down 

And  took  a  needed  rest. 

When,  finally  He  awoke 
And  again  viewed  His  land 
A  frown  came  upon  His  face; 
The  pen  was  in  His  hand. 

And,  there  upon  the  hillside 
Shrouded  by  a  sheening  hood 
The  greatest  of  all  artists 
Drew  a  raging  flood. 

—  Dennis  Brewer 
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DEATH  IN  APPALACHIA 

the  long  fight  for  life  rewarded 

by  a  lonely  plot 

in  a  soon  forgotten  cemetery — 

your  grave  too  shallow 

to  let  you  forget  life. 

dead  soldiers'  names  on  town  statues 

tell  of  the  honor  and  valor 

of  death; 

but  not  the  anguish  and  despair 

of  each  individual  dying. 

the  frequent  deaths 
of  coal  miners  — 
some  still  buried 
in  dark,  coal-filled 
death  chambers . 

dead  babies 

are  remembered 

by  tarnished  ash  trays 

made  of  their  bronzed  shoes 

with  names  and  dates  stamped  on. 

—  Mike  Browning 
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THE  SLUM 

Huddling  darkness  and  jutting  stones 

Pierce  the  softness  of  existence. 

Our  floor  of  spit  and  cigar  butts 

Swims  in  the  dampness  of  gutter  drippings. 

The  asphalt  holds  hard— 

We  rub  our  heads  against  its  slime, 

And  the  sounds  of  scraping  flesh 

Ooze  from  all  corners. 

My  neighbor — where  is  my  neighbor? 
A  voice  behind  a  dusty  window 
Whose  words  form  an  inaudible  scream 
Telling  of  poverty. 

—  A  striped  cat  stares  with  jewelled  eyes 
Tangled  in  fish  bones,   shivered  with  cold 
And  leaps  through  a  crack 
Into  a  distant  sunshine. 

—  Geneva  Baker 


There's  something  missing... 

Some  touch,   some  quietness 

Some  knowing,   some  smile... 

There's  something  gone. 

Not  remembered 

Something  here. 

Not  recognized. . . 

Buried  under  laughter. 

Weeping  in  the  closet  at  night.  .  . 

Ah,  for  a  good  night, 

A  long  night.  .  . 

And  a  clearer  morning. 

—  Suzanne  Ankrum 
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DO  NOT  HONOR  THE  DEAD  AND  DYING 

Do  not  honor  the  dead  and  dying 

With  the  mercy  of  a  strangled  whimper; 

Death  should  dawn  grim  and  golden  out  of  the  naked  sighs. 

The  gate  of  time's  vessel  lies  unlocked  in  the  brow, 

Adrift  in  the  pyre  of  my  whispering  age;  Christ  to  Christ. 

Great  deaths,  remembered  for  their  glory 
By  the  cries  of  throatless  temper. 
Slip  down  into  the  ashes  of  their  deeds. 
Collapsed  beneath  the  brightness  of  their  proud  goodbyes; 
Stubborn  in  the  praise  of  memories. 
Buried  in  the  silence  of  their  rage;  Christ  to  crucifix, 
humanity  lost . 

After-deaths,  feared  by  the  drummed  deniers. 
Halt  the  flames  of  pride  that  track  and  burn 
A  ticking  blindness  as  the  dead  pass  below, 
The  voiceless  earth  rolling  above  them. 

And  these  dead  are  drawn  into  the  dust  of  the  lipped  inferno: 
The  blistering  torch  of  a  single,  endless  fever,  burning 
like  Adam's  rib . 

—  Robert  Pollock 
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From  enclosed  corners  the  plain  face 
runs  from  his  feet 

where  heel  and  wet  paper  form  bubblegum  sandwiches 
that  are  chewed  and  rechewed  by  concrete  teeth 

From  corners  no  less  enclosed  the  plain  face 
runs  from  traces  of  running  feet 

which  Chance  and  Destiny  have  volleyed 
from  one  to  the  other 

and  abandoned    where  hidden  corners 
rise  in  waiting 

and  falling  order 
From  corners  past  but  no  less  similar  the  plain  face 
runs  buried  feet 

from  puddles  of  muddy  memory 
to  where  more  ambitious  corners 

reach  out  and  trip  in  vain 
feet  already  stumbling. 

From  current  corners  of  moon  deep  height 
rubber  ball  bounce  plain  face  and  hurried  heels 

that  are  chewed  and  rechewed  by  concrete  teeth 
and  swallowed  by  concrete  cavities.... 
And  the  corners 

are  the  limit 


—  E.  Smith 


Late,  too  late; 

Late,  too  late . 
I  put  my  foot  across  the  edge 
to  find  the  ledge 
But  —  it  is  late. 
Too  late. 
I  reach  my  hand  out  for  the  star 
But  it  has  flown 

too  far 
And  I  am  late,  too  late. 
Too  — 

late. 

—  Hope  Everetts 
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MY  HERITAGE 

Lonely,   cold  winds  blow  through  broken  window  panes. 
Dark  eyed  children  huddle  together  for  warmth. 
Dying  fires  make  flickering  shadows  on  tar  papered  walls 
While  a  beardy,  toothless  miner  breaks  his  back  for  2^'^ 
a  ton . 

Sunday  church  with  hymns  sung  in  erratic  time. 
Monthly  baptisms  in  muddy  streams 
When  Father,   Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  vowed  sacred 
By  breath  gulping,   illiterate  preachers. 

Nigger  camp  across  the  river  from  main  camp 

Where  shine,   chitlin,  and  barbequed  ribs  are  made  and 

sold 
By  heathens  thought  not  good  enough  to  breathe  the  same 

air 
Until  they  help  pull  you  from  a  crashing,  bottomless 

doghole . 

Slate  piles,  like  hell,  forever  smoke  and  burn. 
The  rhythmic,   sleepy  sounds  of  a  passing  train 
Are  broken  by  coal  rushing  through  a  tipple 
And  next  to  GOD  BLESS  THIS  HOUSE  is  a  picture  of  John 
L.  Lewis  . 

—  Mike  Browning 
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THIS  THING  WITH  THE  DOG 

I  don't  think  it  was  really  seeing  the  dog  again,  I  almost 
didn't  recognize  him.  He  was  bigger  than  I  ever  thought  he'd 
get,  I  just  have  to  figure  why  it  affects  me  that  way.  What 
really  gets  me  is  it  messes  up  my  WHOLE  introspection,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,  it  affects  everything  I  do  because  I 
don't  like  to  get  that  way,  especially  over  some  dog  that 
couldn't  even  bark  right.  And  I  never  could  do  anything  about 
the  dog,  even  if  I  could  take  him  back,  which  I  never  would. 
So  it's  done  with,  over,  the  dog  is  no  longer  part  of  my  life 
and  I  haven't  got  a  thing  to  do  with  it,  out,  finished.  Well  I 
wish  it  was.  It  all  goes  back  to  when  we  first  got  him.  This 
girl  I  was  going  with  at  the  time  and  I  decided  we'd  get  a 
dog.  I  hope  this  whole  thing  makes  some  sense.  We  went 
out  to  the  pound  because  we  didn't  have  much  money  and 
didn't  want  to  buy  an  expensive  dog  for  $20  or  so  and  then 
have  a  car  run  over  him  or  decide  we  didn't  want  him  any  more 
and  be  out  twenty  bucks.  So  we  looked  over  all  the  dogs  and 
they  were  really  cute,  if  that's  the  right  word.  They  were  all 
trying  to  get  our  attention  at  once  and  we  couldn't  make  up 
our  minds  because  they  all  really  had  a  lot  of  spunk  and  ev- 
erything like  I  guess  all  dogs  do  and  it  really  was  hard  to 
choose.  They  knew  they  were  cute  like  that  and  everything, 
take  me,  take  me,  they  all  said.  But  then  I  looked  in  the 
corner  where  the  sun  was  coming  in  through  the  wire  mesh  in 
the  kennels  and  this  little  black  one  was  just  sitting  in  the 
sun  with  his  back  turned  to  all  the  other  dogs  and  us,  looking 
out  the  door  like  he  just  did  not  CARE  and  I  said  hey  Sally — 
that  was  her  name,  Sally— I  said  that's  the  one  and  pointed 
to  him.  That's  a  real  DOG.  So  to  make  it  short,  we  went  back 
to  the  kennel  master  or  whatever  he  was  and  said,  we  found 
the  dog,   can  we  get  him  out  now,  and  he  says  yeah  wait  a 
minute — he's  real  fat — and  he  took  about  an  hour  to  pull  his 
keys  out  and  come  across  the  room  from  the  kennel  door. 
Sally  got  mad  at  me  because  I  was  impatient  about  him  and  he 
saw  I  was  but  nothing  could  bother  him.  Well  the  dog  was 
real  nice,   he  was  just  a  handful.  Sally  held  him  in  her  lap 
while  I  started  up  the  car  and  he  just  kind  of  nosed  around 
and  curled  up,  Sally  really  got  a  kick  out  of  him.  So  we  went 
to  a  supermarket  to  buy  a  collar  and  a  leash  and  flea  powder 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  rigamarole  and  when  I  left  the  car  and 
was  inside  he  let  out  the  loudest  squawl  I  ever  heard.  People 
were  looking  out  the  store  window  and  everything,  and  I  was 
starting  to  get  embarrassed.  I  could  see  Sally  in  the  car  try- 
ing to  keep  him  quiet,   she  was  laughing  and  people  were 
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smiling  out  the  window  at  her  when  they  saw  it  was  just  a 
little  dog  in  the  car.  Sally  was  nuts  over  it  right  away  and 
the  dog  seemed  to  really  be  nuts  about  us,  well  I  said  that 
already.  When  I  got  back  in  the  car  with  the  stuff  he  kind  of 
waddled  off  her  lap  and  chomped  onto  my  finger  and  I  kind 
of  batted  him  around  with  my  hand  and  such.  Boy.  We  just 
sat  there  and  played  with  him  for  a  while.  Wait  a  minute. 
This  isn't  any  kind  of  Dog  Story  or  anything.  I  can't  stand 
that  kind  of  thing  so  don't  get  me  wrong  about  this  dog.  I'm 
just  going  over  it.  So  anyway.  We  left  that  parking  lot  and 
went  to  my  apartment.  Sally  lived  in  Cincinnati  and  would 
come  see  me  on  the  weekends  and  I  would  go  up  there  some- 
tim.es.  You  know.  Anyway  we  went  to  my  place  and  she 
cooked  up  a  meal  while  I  played  with  the  dog  and  she  took 
some  pictures  of  us  lying  on  the  floor,  the  dog  and  me.  I 
ran  across  them  about  a  month  ago  when  I  was  cleaning  up 
the  place  but  I  can't  find  them  now.  Anyway,  we  agreed  the 
dog  would  stay  at  my  place  since  Sally  couldn't  take  him  on 
the  bus  with  her  and  she  couldn't  take  him  with  her  where 
she  worked  and  he  was  too  young  to  be  left  alone,  and  I  fig- 
ured I  could  take  him  with  me  on  my  delivery  route,  I  work  for 
a  bakery.  Well  Sally  fixed  this  great  meal  and  we  kept  turning 
around  to  see  what  the  dog  was  doing  and  everything.  She 
really  can  cook.  But  we  got  in  a  fight  about  something,  I  don't 
remember  what  about,  I  think  it  mostly  was  about  the  way  I 
was  preoccupied  with  not  wanting  to  work  at  the  bakery  any 
more,   she  said  something  sharp  to  me  and  half  kidding  1  said 
maybe  I  ought  to  open  up  a  damn  kennel  or  something.  Boy  did 
she  get  mad,   she  said  why  did  I  get  the  dog  in  the  first  place 
if  I  didn't  like  dogs  as  much  as  I  ought  to  or  something.  I 
couldn't  just  come  out  and  tell  her  because  I  thought  SHE 
would  like  it,  I  don't  know.  He  was  real  cute  at  the  time.  She 
just  carried  on.  Then  she  picked  up  the  dog  off  the  flor  and 
hugged  it  real  hard  like  she  was  apologizing  to  it  for  getting 
it  in  such  a  mess  and  then  put  it  down  on  the  sofa  and  announced 
she  was  going  back  to  Cincinnati  and  I  said,    what  for  and  she 
said  are  you  going  to  drive  me  or  do  I  have  to  walk.  I  drove  her 
to  the  bus  station  and  finally  explained  I  didn't  mean  anything 
and  convinced  her  she  ought  to  stay  (the  dog  was  in  her  lap  a- 
sleep)  ,  I  remember  I  apologized  a  lot.  We  seemed  to  get  along 
okay  but  something  was  just  a  little  off  between  us.  That  week- 
end everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  But  I'm  telling  you  I  had  one 
heck  of  a  time  with  that  dog.  He  messed  up  every  square  inch  of 
the  place  and  wouldn't  shut  up  at  night  so  I  had  to  put  him  up  on 
the  bed  with  me,  Sally  didn't  like  that  either  when  she  was 
there.  Boy  I  liked  to  belt  him  a  couple  of  times.  He  was  too  lit- 
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tie  though  and  I  figured  I  would  kill  him  if  I  ever  did.  So  you 
guessed  it,   he  got  used  to  that  and  every  night  I  had  to  lift  him 
up  and  put  him  on  the  bed.  He'd  wake  me  up  about  three  a.m. 
every  morning  and  have  to  go  out,  at  least  he  learned  that  much, 
but  believe  me  it  took  a  while.  He  was  still  pretty  slow  about 
learning  it  though.  It  went  like  that  for  a  long  while.  I'd  make  my 
delivery  route  every  day  and  take  him  along  with  me  since  when- 
ever I'd  leave  him  alone  he'd  just  raise  all  sorts  of  hell  and  the 
other  people  living  in  the  apartments  were  starting  to  give  me 
dirty  looks.  My  landlord  said  I  wasn't  supposed  to  have  dogs 
anyway  and  I  was  trying  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  him.  Anyway  all 
the  people  on  the  route  took  to  him,  the  dog,  which  made  me 
proud  by  him.  But  there  was  something  about  the  dog.  He  was 
just  starting  to  take  over  everything  like  he  owned  it  and  I 
couldn't  do  anything  with  him.  Nothing.  Which  really  got  me  mad, 
and  another  thing,  I  couldn't  go  ANYwhere  that  the  dog  didn't  want 
to  go  along  with  me,  and  when  I  said  no  he'd  just  raise  cane  until 
I  gave  in.  That's  when  I  started  not  to  like  him,  and  not  without 
reason.  I  just  could  not  teach  him  a  thing.  I'd  take  him  for  walks 
in  the  field  out  back  and  he  would  frisk  around  and  then  he'd  want 
to  bite  my  ankles  because  he  was  still  teething  and  there  wasn't 
anything  I  could  do  to  make  him  stop.  When  I  knocked  him  upside 
the  head  he'd  just  bite  harder  and  the  harder  I  hit  him  the  harder 
he'd  bite.  One  time  I  just  let  him  HAVE  it,  man  he  yelled  all  over 
the  field.  I  really  felt  bad  about  it  but  he  just  kept  asking  for  it. 
It  didn't  do  any  good,  though,  that's  when  I  first  thought  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him  but  I  didn't  know  how  Sally  would  take  it  because 
she  liked  him  so  much.  I  couldn't  give  him  back  to  the  pound  be- 
cause they  put  them  to  sleep  if  no  one  takes  them  after  so  long 
and  I  didn't  want  that  on  my  head.  Finally  the  landlord  found  out 
about  the  dog,  I  knew  he  would  sooner  or  later.  He  was  waiting 
for  me  and  the  dog  to  come  out  back  one  evening  after  I  ate  and  he 
said,  that  your  dog?  and  I  said  yes,  then  he  said  well  you'll  just 
have  to  get  him  to  a  boarding  kennel  or  find  a  new  home  for  him, 
meaning  I  should  get  out  of  the  apartment  but  he  wouldn't  just 
come  right  out  and  say  it.  I  couldn't  afford  to  put  the  dog  in  a  ken- 
nel and  nobody  I  knew  wanted  him.  I  told  him  well  I'll  get  rid 
of  him  soon's  I  can  find  a  place  to  keep  him  and  he  seemed 
satisfied  with  that.  He  really  ticked  me  off  though  because  he 
had  me  at  a  disadvantage  and  he  knew  it.  The  dog  was  already 
out  in  the  field  nosing  around  as  if  he  didn't  have  sense  enough 
to  do  anything  else,  and  the  landlord  took  one  look  at  him  out 
there  and  turned  to  look  at  me  and  left  without  another  word.  I 
would  call  the  dog  and  he  wouldn't  come  until  he  just  decided 
for  his  own  self  he  would,  then  he'd  start  chewing  on  my  ankle 
again.  I  foxed  him  out  by  wearing  my  old  army  combat  boots 
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and  would  just  let  him  hang  on  while  I  walked  back  into  the  a- 
partment.  The  neighbors  thought  it  was  real  cute.  Ha.  That's 
the  way  it  goes.  Sally  came  up  on  a  weekend  and  was  mad  be- 
cause I  didn't  write  every  day.  The  dog  was  the  only  thing 
that  cooled  her  off  though  because  he  came  busting  out  of  the 
car  window  when  he  saw  us  coming  from  the  bus  station  and 
jumped  all  over  her  and  licked  her  face  and  everything  and 
wouldn't  calm  down  for  a  long  time.  She  kind  of  softened  then 
but  after  the  dog  calmed  down  and  we  got  to  my  place  she  re- 
membered she  was  mad  and  started  in  again,   said  I  didn't  tell 
her  I  loved  her  enough  as  if  I  should  say  it  all  the  time.  Well 
I  loved  her  but  I  was  not  going  to  TELL  her  all  the  time,  be- 
sides I  had  a  lot  of  stuff  on  my  mind  and  thought  I  was  going  to 
get  kicked  out  of  the  place  because  I  just  couldn't  find  anybody 
that  would  want  the  dog  and  everything.  The  dog  started  yelp- 
ing when  we  were  yelling  at  each  other,  about  something,  I 
can't  remember,  and  it  was  just  all  I  could  take  so  I  slammed 
the  door  and  stomped  down  the  hall  and  got  in  the  delivery 
truck  and  drove  down  to  Marty's  for  a  couple  of  beers  because 
I  just  was  not  going  to  take  all  that  together,  with  her  yelling 
at  me  like  she  was  and  the  dog  yelling  all  the  time.  When  I  got 
back  it  was  about  one  thirty  in  the  morning  and  I  felt  a  whole 
lot  better.  She  was  already  in  bed  and  the  dog  was  at  her  feet 
and  looked  up  when  I  came  in  but  was  too  sleepy  to  raise  cane 
but  just  folded  back  his  ears  and  wagged  his  tail  and  went  back 
to  sleep  which  was  pretty  unusual  for  him.  Anyway  I  got  in  bed 
and  she  woke  up.  She  just  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  like  I 
should  apologize  or  something  and  I  said  good  night  Sally,  and 
you  know  what  she  said?  She  said  tell  me  something.  It  was 
just  too  much  and  I  didn't  even  have  the  energy  to  get  ticked 
off.  So  I  said  I  love  you  Sally.  She  smiled  and  pressed  her  back 
to  my  side  and  said  I  love  you  too,  and  went  back  to  sleep.  I 
just  couldn't  get  to  sleep  and  the  dog  crawled  between  us,  he 
was  on  top  of  the  covers,  to  get  warm,  and  I  moved  over  away 
from  Sally.  That  was  about  the  only  time  the  dog  was  any  real 
comfort  to  me  as  I  remember.  I  scratched  his  ears  all  night. 

That  was  such  a  long  time  ago.  It  seems  to  be  anyway.  We 
broke  up  soon  after  that  I  guess.  The  landlord  kept  checking  up 
on  me  about  the  dog  and  lucky  for  me,  or  the  dog  rather,  I 
found  a  guy  who  said  he  really  would  like  to  have  him.  When  I 
gave  him  away  he  was  just  about  a  foot  high  at  the  withers  and 
was  still  real  cute.  That  was  one  heck  of  a  load  off  my  mind 
and  I  said  so  at  the  time.  I  saw  Sally  once  or  twice  since  then 
when  I  happened  to  be  in  Cincinnati  but  she  didn't  see  me.  I 
hear  she's  going  with  some  damn  fat  executive  or  banker  or 
something.  Bull.  Also  the  guy  I  gave  the  dog  to  moved  away.  I 
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drove  by  there  once  when  I  was  kind  of  high  and  had  finished 
my  deliveries  just  to  see  what  the  dog  looked  like  because 
though  I  told  the  guy  I  gave  him  to  he  wouldn't  get  any  bigger 
I  knew  he'd  get  at  the  very  least  twice  his  size  and  probably 
more.  I  thought  that  was  pretty  funny  and  felt  kind  of  bad  about 
it  at  the  same  time.  He  had  a  lot  of  kids  so  they  were  probably 
really  attached  to  the  dog  by  now.  Well  it's  over  with  now  and 
finished  and  is  just  out  of  the  picture.  But  I  still  can't  get  over 
the  dog . 

Oh.  About  the  dog.  It  wasn't  much,  really.  Nothing  happened, 
I  just  saw  it,  was  all.  I  was  walking  to  the  gas  station  because 
I  ran  out  of  gas,  it  was  a  residential  area.  He  was  coming  to- 
wards me  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  loping  along  like  he 
always  did.  Like  I  said  before  he  was  twice  as  big  but  I 
recognized  him  and  it  was  him  all  right.  First  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes  and  started  to  call  him  but  I  thought  what 
good  would  that  do.  I  don't  know  why  I  made  such  a  fuss 
over  seeing  the  dog  again  at  first.  He  didn't  even  see  me  so 
I  just  watched  him.  I  hope  I  never  see  that  stupid  dog  again. 

—  Allen  Schaaf 


In  dew-dipped  grass 

With  playful  lass 

One  dawn  a  day    or  so 

I'd  like  to  play 

Like  toys  can  play 

And  like  them 

never  grow.  .  . 

On  mist's-down  smile 

I'd  linger  'while 

To  kiss  before 

The  Cold 

Its  blood-warm  breeze 

Life's  cycled  sneeze 

Then  bow  to 

bloating  old.  .  . 

—  E.  Smith 
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FEVER  OF  CREATION 

Art  to  an  artist  is  fever. 

Burning  and  rising 

Freezing  and  falling  — 

Always  extreme,  but  never  the  norm; 

The  Fever  of  Creation 

Out  of  which  is  born 

The  finished  canvas. 

The  artist's  chi  Id. 

Child  prodigy?  Perhaps. 

Time,  not  connoisseurs  will  tell. 

Whether  fame  or  death  will  sever 

The  artist  from  his  child. 

The  labor  lasts  forever 

And  birth  is  never  mi  Id. 


— Ma  isle  Elaine  Buerk 


BELOVED  STRANGERS 

Beloved  strangers:  , 

I  grieve  that  I  cannot  tell  you — 

what? 
The  throat-catching  music  of  my. life. 
The  look  In  old  houses'  dead  eyes, 
the  speech  of  doors. 
The  ache  and  pul I  of  a  word 
meaning  what  It  Is  willed  to  mean, 
perfect^  costing 
everythllig. 

The  way  a  brown  bird  rising 
lifts  all  things. 

That  is  why  I  search  faces, 

hands,  eyes, 

the  whole  city  of  earth 

for  one  whose  canticles  have  been  mine, 

whose  summers  have  smel led  of  the  same  grasses; 

who  has  lain,  even  for  a  moment, 

by  the  loud  flowering  of  the  same  hypnotic  sea 

and  sensed  me  there,  waves  or  worlds  away. 

— Marty  L.  Adklns 
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s  his 
0 vely . 
cup . 
s  your 
ng.  " 
ng?" 

She 
1  be  a 
d  back 
tri  ke 
ago  -- 
a  r  i  1  0  u 
1  ou  sp 
g  just 
pi anne 
at  I  t 
ot  pi  a 


She  seemed  to  be  surveying  me.   I  knew 

ng  my  conservative  cotton  dress  in  stri 
II 

a  brother.   Andrew.   He's  a  chemistry 
degree,  working  on  his  master's. 
"   Candy  ground  out  her  cigarette  in  an 


major? " 


3 


I  looked  at  her  strangely,  I  know,  beca 
had  an  impish  smile. 

II  right  after  a  while,  Mary  Lou  Fouts. 
to  her  unpacking.   I  opened  a  suit  cas 

me  at  all  what  she  meant  by  that.   That 
I  was  eighteen,  and  then  nineteen. 
Fouts,  you'll  be  all  right  after  a  whi 

elled  M-a-r-i -  1 -o-u  now.   Somehow,  that 
didn't  seem  right  for  the  new  girl. 

d  on  always  being  Mary  with  the  "y."   1 

old  you  about  her?   She  had  brown  hair, 

tinum  streaked,  and  .  .  . 
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wel  1 
wel  1 
way . 

the 
who 
s  hou 
like 
s  how 

one 

ther 

befo 


Wel 1 ,  since  I'm  tel 1 ing  th 

get  back  to  it.   It  will  s 

,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  I 


beau 
damn 

will 
shri 
I  ha 
hand 


hair 
my  w 
th  i  n 

anyt 


For 
old 
turn 
1  der 
d  so 
ed  h 

"Yo 
day 

wor 
re  i 

"Yo 

"I 
tifu 

cou 

"Re 

eve 
mp  . 
d  he 
s  re 

"Go 

"I 

"Yo 

"No 

s  wu 
hole 
gs  . 

"We 
h  i  ng 


the  f 
Mary  L 
ed  out 

was  j 
me  gi  r 
i  m  how 
u  '  ve  g 
on  the 
Id  s  ta 
t '  s  mu 
u  don  ' 
don  '  t 
1  .  I 
Id  lea 
ally." 
r  like 

Boys 
ard  th 
ached 

ahead 
don  '  t 
u  '  ve  n 
.  "   I 
ng  in 

V  i  s  i  0 


i  rs  t 
ou . 

to  b 
us  t  a 
1  bac 

to  r 
ot  to 

hard 
ring 
ch  to 
t  kno 
know . 
al  way 
ve  my 
I  s 

me . 
just 
at. 
out  a 
.   Ta 
smoke 
ever 
shook 
front 
n  for 


two  mo 
Like  e 
e  just 
s  soak 
k  home 
e  -  d  0  i 

1  earn 

bunk 
me  i  n 
0  1  ate 
w ,  Can 
Hel  1 
s  had 

lips, 
obbed 

I'm  n 
use  me 
"I'm  n 
n  d  pic 

ke  one 

II 

tried 
my  he 
of  my 
a  mom 


nths  I 

very  g 

anoth 

ed  as 

,  and 

t.   Be 

,  Mary 

bed  wi 

the  fa 
II 

dy.  " 
!  "   He 
to  hes 

a  1  i  1 1 
0  good 
for  a 
ot  1  ik 
ked  up 


it." 
ad.   T 
face  , 
ent . 


is  sto ry,  I  just  might  as 

ound  hypocritical  because 

guess  it  is  sort  of  that 

held  on  pretty  well  to 
irl  at  the  U,  I  met  a  boy 
er  one  of  those,  and  my 
it  was  in  Rockport.   He 
old,  good  old  Mary  Lou 
a  u  t  i  f  u  1  1 

Lou."  Candy  sat  me  down 
th  her  zany  poster  of  ano 
ce.   "You've  got  to  learn 


r  use  of  1 anguage  was 
itate  before  one  little 


le 


no  use.   Nobo 
a  stupid  1 i  1 1 


"It  is 

I'm  just 

cry i ng '  towel .  "   Somewher 

e  everybody  else."   My 

a  pack  of  cigarettes. 


hat  stupid-looking  brown 

and  its  brownness  blurre 
I  hadn't  tried  a  lot  of 


go  ahead,  dumb  head,  have  you  ever  tried 
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lat 


Ise 


"La 
sason  I 
f  fun.  " 

"Do 

"Do 
is  eyes 
i  garett 

"Yo 

"Th 

he 

I  1 
D 

"Da 
f  me  is 
jt  my  h 
DP ' t  ca 

"Ma 
Du  not 

I  n 
ike  him 

"Ok 
Du ' re  a 
)out  be 
2  r  i  0  u  s  n 

I  w 
2ddy,  C 

Tha 
Dul d  fa 
ust  qui 
10  i  n  t 

It' 
i  gh teen 

Mot 
ie   tree 
lis    hoi 
2tti  ng 
D  t  h  i  n  g 

ri 

i  , "  and 
Bad  Len 
it  and 
nd  sex 
i  m  a  g  a  i 
ut  only 


ugh,  Marilou.   You're  not  ha 
always  like  to  see  you.  Mar 


ving  fun.   That's  the 
llou  --  you' re  full 


ug." 
n  '  t  ge 

narro 
e  smok 
u  coul 
at '  s  t 
meant 
i  ke  Do 
oug  '  s 
mn  you 

a  goo 
ead  wa 
re .  N 
ri 1 ou . 
to  lik 
odded . 
.  I  d 
ay." 

seaso 
i  n  g  in 
ess.  " 
anted 
andy  , 
t  was 
11  fla 
t  a  1 0 
urn  ha 
s  C  h  r  i 

years 
her ,  D 
.  I  'm 
iday  w 
engage 
to  do 
1  go  b 

I'll 
ny  Bru 
p  h  i  1  0  s 
and  1  0 
n.   He 

Mary 


t  s  e  r  i 
wed  as 
e . 

dn'  t 
rue  , 
it. 
ug. 
p  r  a  c  t  i 
,  Doug 
d  1  aug 
s  much 
obody 
"  He 
e  me  , 

He  h 
idn  '  t 
He  nod 
n  e  d  g  i 
nocent 


ous .   I 
he  gaze 

tand  me 
00."   He 

hat's  re 
cal ly  en 

Jordan . 
h  .  "   I  w 

too  wob 
cares . " 
1 aughed. 
didn't  I 
ad.  One 
--  not  t 
ded.  "I 
rl  .   You 

--  ha. 


coul dn  '  t 
d  at  me 

anyway .  " 
hal fway 

ally  bad 
gaged . 
"   I  cri 
anted  to 
bly  ,  and 


stand  you  serious." 
through  a  cl oud  of 


smiled,  but  I  knew 

Doug  loves  someone 

ed .   "All  you  get  out 
walk  out  of  there, 
I  couldn't.  "You 


"Don't  get  serious.   I  told 
e  had  to! d  me  not  to 


night  h 
hen  . 

know  wh 
'  ve  been 

Let's  j 


at  you  are,  Marilou. 
around.   This  crap 
ust  have  fun.   No  morf 


to  screa 
somebody 
a  few  mo 
t  in  my 
ng  time 
d  fallen 
s  tmas . 
,  I  was 
addy,  an 
in  my  r 
ill  be  s 
d.   I'll 
about  it 
ack  to  s 
drink  g  i 
ce  and  N 
0  p  h  i  z  e  w 
ve.   Dou 
'11  go  0 
Lou  and 


m.       It 

help 
nths    a 
role    a 
ago. 

for  s 
I  'm  ho 
May  Lo 
d  the 
oom  st 
0  perf 
be  1  e 
now . 
chool  , 
n  and 
orman 
i  t  h  my 
g  won  ' 
n  b  e  1  i 
Rockpo 


was 
me . 

go.   If 
s  number 
I  fell  - 
omebody 
me .   I'm 
u  with  t 
big  b  r  0 1 
ari  ng  ou 
ect  for 
ft  come 

still  b 
rum ,  and 
Mailer, 

f ri  ends 
t  know  b 
e  v  i  n  g  t  h 
r  t  will 


too  late  now.   Rockport, 


I  had  known  that  I 
one  actress  ,  I'd  havf 

-  but  I  f el  1  for  Doug 

else, 
nineteen  now.   For 

he  "y .  "   Today  .  .  . 

her  are  putting  up 

t  of  the  window. 

real  peopl e  .   Doug  '  s 

the  new  year .  There ' s 

eing  Marilou  with  the 
I'll  smoke,  and  I'll 

and  for  hours  I'll 
about  death  and  1 i  f e 

ecause  I'll  never  see 

at  I'm  s  omeone  else, 

real ly  know . 
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It 

see  Mrs 
I  don't 
wai  ting 
over  to 
Karen  o 
to  do  s 
Sh 
My  jean 
and  the 
After  a 
a  conse 
since  , 
and  my 
the  car 
be  more 


is  d 

.  Rob 
feel 
.  Wa 
night 
ut  to 
i  nee 
a  k  i  n  g 
s  are 
west 
1  1  th 
r  V  a  t  i 
after 
perf  u 
,  but 
Rock 


usky  da 
erts  tu 

too  mu 

i  t  i  n  g  f 

Mayb 

morrow 

he  said 

my  h  a  i 

filthy 
ern  jac 
is  is  w 
ve  blue 

all  it 
me  will 

still, 
port ,  a 


rk  ou 

rni  ng 

ch  — 

or  Te 

e  we  ' 

night 

he  w 

r  bac 

now. 

ket  i 

hat  a 

s  k  i  r 

is  R 

be  s 

mayb 

nd  Ma 


t  s  i  d  e 

on  h 

just 

ddy. 

1 1  wa 

.   Th 

anted 

k  out 

I  'v 

s  gri 

rt  ma 

t  and 

ockpo 

ucked 

e  ri 

ry    Lo 


.   Ac 

er  Ch 
an  e 
For 

sh  hi 

at's 
it  t 
of  m 

e  wor 

my. 

jors 
swea 

rt. 
away 

1  cha 

u  spe 


ross  the 
ri  stmas 
m  p  t  i  n  e  s  s 
some  rea 
s  car  so 
probably 
0  be  1  i  k 
y  eyes  , 
n  them  f 
Maybe  I 
wear  at 
ter  woul 
Teddy  wo 
with  t  h 
nge .   Ye 
lied  wit 


s  tr 
tree 

as 
son 

he 

wha 
e  ol 
I  St 
or  f 
shou 
scho 
d  be 
n  't 
e  gr 
s,  t 
h  th 


eet 

lig 
I  si 
he's 
can 
t  he 
d  ti 
and 
our 
Id  c 
ol  . 

bet 
noti 
ime 
hat 
e  "y 


I  can 
hts. 
t  here 

comi  n 
take 

wants 
mes  . 
up. 
days, 
hange . 

Maybe 
ter 
ce  , 
from 
woul  d 


--Patricia  Smith 


THE  HARP 

My  child's  strong  fingers  stretch  to  pull  the  strings 

bars  of  her  prison,  soul  spinning  free. 

Her  tender  arms  enclose  the  cage  of  gold, 

moving  wall  of  sound. 

To  fly  from; 

Return  to. 

--Georgia  Hill 
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throw  away  synthetic  arrows, 
Amoretto 

oster-pl astered  walls  enclose  us  with 

paradoxical 

protection 
ombarding  nerve-pricked  reflections  of 

oys  ter 

abdomens . 
ne ,  two,  three,  see  --  like  four 

toy 

sol diers 
'ney    shield  us  from  ravaged  fields  of 

pickl ed 

peps  i-cups . 
Dcked  in  fiery  embraces  our 

mingl ing 
minds 
arch  out  grappling,  imploring  like 

hungry 
men 
^d    splash  the  bl ood-s tenched  air  with 

spl atters  of 

antiseptics. 
5  dare  not  tear  the  finger-tipped  silence 

trickling  al ong 

each  vertebraed-hill 
ith  useless  utterances...  for 

words 

cons tri  ct . 
srhaps  our  germ-infested  bodies  of 

mummi  ed 

brai  ns 
an  engender  one  arsenal  of  an 

everlasting 
yea 
T  a  6I-joe-go,  tv-tube  world  where 

peanut  butter 
sandwi  ches 
at  jel ly  men . 

--Edwina  A.  Doyle 
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SLOODMEADOW 


Under  the  quilting  mat  of  the  meadow,  the  soil 
Lies  shackled  in  its  bed  unresting,  bound  up,  unable  to 
Heave  off  the  cover  and  the  yoke  of  its  grassy  strangle. 
Through  the  taut  bend  and  plodding  roll  of  the  hollow. 
The  flexed  brawn  of  the  turf  tugs  its  breath  from  the 
Arrested  clodding  of  the  earth,  uneasing  the  drain  from 
The  mang I ed  husk. 

Poured  and  spread  about  the  grazing  gnaw 
Of  the  creased  bog,  sheathing,  the  tanned  folds  drape 
The  flutes  in  a  scudding  flow  of  molten  pelt,  the  wound 
In  the  riven  loam  trussed  and  mending. 

Worn  raw 
In  a  trouncing  stamp  of  hooves  and  flying  maw,  the  trapped 
Mold  whines,  the  stuffed  wad  and  shred  of  marl  stf-ewn 
And  unspooled. 

Ridden  of  the  crust  of  the  tallowy  shawl 
And  the  winding  clutch  of  its  tangled  stain,  rent  into  and 
Throttled  by  the  curdling  trudge  and  battened  flog 
Of  the  udder  swelling  muzzle,  the  fertile  rind  of  the  ground 
Pains  for  the  bedding  flue  of  culm  to  root  and  pit  again 
Its  spermed  pod,  pains,  bare,  for  the  dewlapped  wattle 
Of  the  meadow. 

Under  the  cudding  wrap  and  peel  of  the  clewed  lea. 
The  pocked  frame  and  girder  of  rock  lies  pinned  and 
Unshifting  in  its  graveled  marrow. 

Malm  boned,  the  webbed 
i-'iazs  of  the  jacking  plies  of  shale  plait  and  back 
The  qu itemed  berth  of  the  papping  weald,  keystoning  the 
Staved  mead. 

Twined  round  the  trestling  spine  of  the  packed 
Bed,  thatch  locked,  the  shrubbed  mane  and  tuft  of  the  wood 
Bristle  in  the  browsed  and  brambted  stubble  of  the  thicket. 
The  tressed  nap  of  sedge  and  furze  splayed  along  the  brake. 
Settled  in  the  cormed  pile  of  the  bosked  heath,  peat  laced. 
The  reaving  kine  lie  tethered  and  sated,  drowse  eying 
The  nimble  kernel  rustling  in  the  grove. 

Knol I  mounted 
And  vine  cleft,  the  caned  and  rushy  climbers  on  the  barrow 
Peer  from  the  knobbed  perch  down  the  straddling  brae 
Of  hillock  and  node,  scanning  the  sallowed  clabber 
Of  the  pasture. 


stumbling  down  the  shank  of  the  clambered 
Mound,  lapsed  into  the  thrall  of  the  crock  curbed  basin. 
The  threading  sog  seeps  through  the  marbling  ground,  the 
Sloping  woodbine  unsodden  along  the  chase. 

Scutt I  i  ng  past 
The  rued  and  bending  banks,  the  fluxing  rivulets  gather 
The  tithes  of  the  meadow. 

Bulbing  above  the  chafe  and  raking  churn 
Of  the  frothy  spate,  clotting,  the  seamed  buds  unreel  in 
Powdered  shoots  and  dust  the  swale,  the  upsprung  seed 
Drooping  stale  and  unsown. 

Primed  and  strung  along  the  tie 
Of  the  pulped  stem,  the  spun  germ  lies  fast  and  furled 
In  the  sprout,  staved  by  the  spin,  clad  and  unyielding. 
The  mewed  pith  and  strain  of  the  knotting  gisting  unbreached. 
Hued  in  cream  and  dogwood  flush,  the  lilting  garland  tinged 
And  del  led  cups  the  glenned  and  gullied  miresup  held  In 
The  tinted  mesh  and  troughed  sway  of  the  daled  folds. 

RI  I  1 
Wrung,  the  brindled  grounds  of  silt  unfondled  from  the  sieved 
And  festered  plumules  on  the  felled  sidehill  in  the  fallowed 
Halter  of  the  field  steep  hamstrung  In  the  pothole  of  the 
Fescue,  drowned  barren  on  the  leavened  sill. 

Un I  ad  1 ed  above 
The  coppiced  stand  and  tendrlled  syphon  of  the  galed  bin. 
Pent  and  looming  quick  laden  on  the  purling  tendoned  paste 
Of  the  lichen,  the  unplled  casing  bloat  plugged  in  the  briered 
Holt  and  mantled  broth  of  the  meadow. 

Pitched  aloft  wraathing  the  swathe  of  the  laved  wold. 
Overcasting  the  locust  hived  an'  loldenrodded  sward. 
The  cowling  drift  of  the  sky  wafts  in  its  throes  the  feather 
Lauded  writhe  of  a  thrush  borne  alone  and  unsung  on  the 
Warbling  breath  of  the  draft,  pealing  tousle  winged  for  the 
WI I dwooded  brood . 

Wending  aloud  on  the  plumed  seine  and  hoist 
Of  the  weather,  skimming  In  the  wambling  the  quilled  and 
Catkined  whorl  of  the  hawthorn  and  the  rathed  and  windfelled 
Wildberried  bush,  a  she  bird  hymns,  mateless  in  the  wind  of  her 
Sail,  buoyed  and  tossed  broken  fluttering  in  the  flung 
Chirruped  wind. 

Fanned  above  the  hedged  till  on  the  slip 
Of  the  breasted  down,  raised  tail  spun  on  the  fluffed  weave 
And  beak  lifting  flurry  of  the  spumed  billowed  ferry. 
Dovetailed  looping,  two  sung  flits  dip  tumbling  through  the 
Thrummed  sway  and  thrushbeat  give  of  the  din,  pinioned  falling 
Through  the  billed  steering  whir  In  a  married  whirl. 


In 
A  poised  taloned  spiral  fast  over  the  wilt  of  the  birds,  slung 
Hushed  in  a  craving  dangle,  the  lone  hung  stalk  of  a  kite 
Flares  hovering  in  a  biding  stilted  glide  over  the  nestled 
(Meadow. 


The  foxgloved  aviary,  coveyed  in  the  bloodrooted, 
Mapled,  and  mayappled  covert,  snug  cushioned  and  tulip 
Abreast,  the  ferndaled  nide  in  the  driftwood  contorted 
Twist  and  ford  of  the  headway  dawn  crib  the  wrenned 
And  finching  suckled  hatching  In  the  nursed  piping 
Of  the  rayed  and  cockcrowed  morning  brought  fathered  out 
Of  slumber  to  roar  the  fledged  light. 

The  f I eeced  b I ar  i  ng 
Grope  and  filmy  run  of  the  blind  membraned  eyes 
In  the  always  brittle  flail  of  winglets,  futile  in  the  grubbed 
Infant  flapping,  tried  In  a  sag  of  nettles  under  the  havoc 
Hunger  of  an  unseen  pincered  vigil,  fold  and  enfold  all 
The  callow  wayward  innocence  and  the  one  and  all  storked 
And  broken  fevered  bluster  of  daythroated  promise. 

The 
Offered  up  umbra  drawn  goodly  out  of  a  silken  dormant  pend 
And  bob  laced  makeshift  of  gossamer  in  an  idle  spina  led 
Crawl,  the  betrothed  sleuth  tread  of  a  moth  full  tilt 
On  the  sheen  of  sunraised  vows  veils  down  from  the  roused 
Eloping  amble  to  the  come  what  will  and  always  does  I i nened 
Strain  of  the  pennyriled  bed  where  what  is  engulf ingly  bred 
Is  bred  in  and  out  of  the  spell  of  flowering  wedlock  and 
The  wizard  burning  of  the  bridal  knell. 

The  now  no  longer 
Held  at  ravenous  bay  pommeling  tusked  mosaic  of  the  font 
Winged  coupling  in  the  shorn  pious  glean  and  prod 
Of  the  gospel  rite,  swept  wide  In  the  groomed  hied  stray 
And  boon  of  the  nectared  marauding  flight  made  gorged  above 
The  just  out  and  offered  gift  now  taken  and  led  in  a  fled 
Ranging  dance  out  of  the  swilled  light,  repairs  from 
The  table  of  the  twobacked  repast. 
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The  spindrift  theft 
Of  the  tussocked  spue  in  the  beat  by  beat  made  off  with 
Gait  of  the  vanned  thief,  lamming  in  a  sole  sprint  through 
The  ravaged  aura  and  tussle  of  the  plundered  spinneys. 
And  the  fed  shaking  toddle  and  clawed  shedding  stumble 
Of  the  plumose  nestling,  sprigged  lifting  out  of  the  wan 
Leafy  damp  to  break  the  groundling  trance  flung  casting 
Down  in  a  wile  net  by  the  sundering  circling  glede,  tell  or 
Wands  of  keyless  light  of  the  sky  lying  windshake  ajar  in 
The  meadow. 

Simmered  in  an  ivy  cling  through 
The  tapering  zenith  and  the  cusped  thorny  brawl  of  the 
Locusts,  the  bell  tongued  clusters  of  cameo  hangfire 
Give  up  in  a  shimmering  taunt  a  dive  of  scent  that 
Windy  crooks  the  whiffed  limbs  and  whets  the  spines. 

The 
Spent  dropped  broil  of  the  fragrance,  eased  branchy  down 
From  the  tortile  lynch  of  the  bushed  treebark  in  a  leave 
Taken  sloth  cumbering  onto  the  piebald  swelter  of  the 
Croft,  unmindful  makes  the  all  handed  grasses  wild  and 
Woo  I y  winded  whiptwirl  hare  for  a  faith  and  calm  run 
Firefly  amuck  before  the  slugged  sultry  drift  of  the 
Scent,  the  curry  stroke  of  whidding  upheaval  a  balmed 
Swagger. 

The  rash,  dogdayed  wild  sculled  sowing  of  oats 
In  the  cockproud  skitting  croon  and  pout  of  the  loud 
Nebbed,  slapdash  hoed  and  thrashed  in  a  vandal ing  ruck 
Through  and  amid  the  cockleburred  prickling  of  the 
Greenwood  sash,  wastes  beneath  the  heydayed  preen  and 
Shuffle  of  the  hubbub  beaked. 

The  blithe  darting  frisk 
And  buck  of  the  fopped  and  feathered  stunting  rogue  in 
The  heat  of  showy  prime  through  the  scamped  and  humid 
Wood  fumes  tireless  under  the  clenching  loathe  and  stare 
Abide  above  the  parched  wet  and  jerk  of  the  bi  I  led 
Raillery,  deaf  to  the  glazed  slaying  gaze  astride  above 
The  ch  i  rrs  and  tr i  I  Is. 

CIcyed  and  unstinted  through  the 
Lush  lying  keep  down  the  valed  well  of  the  underwood  sail. 
In  an  uptaken  saunter  through  the  scented  mist  of  the 
Erush,  the  leafy  riffle  and  drift  of  the  full  foundering 
Riffraff  dust  winged  keels  slack  loose  the  drubbed  dined 
Sift  of  the  grains  that  hale  heavy  favored  to  the  start 
Of  growth  in  a  rife  sigh. 
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In  the  full  well  and  well  enough 
Ruffed  grouse  coat  of  the  mud  and  moss  thick  woodland 
Stand,  in  the  greensward  run  and  lily  daubed  slide  of  the 
[Moleskin  breasted  fields,  in  the  mayfly  ai^d  mantis  praised, 
Dell  banded  farm  of  leaves  within  the  rayed  are  of  the 
Trees,  a  vein  of  light  sullies  before  the  sun  disked  pulse 
Of  the  meadow. 

The  bay  and  buff  spired  dye  0  russet  heading  the  mott 
Wrinkle  of  the  wa I d ,  and  the  frecked  duff  spawn  brimmed  sundry  over 

beneath 
The  crow  foot  flaking  of  the  frond  chime  in  florid  gusts  the  dry 
Buckling  whimper  of  the  marsh  willows  walking  bleared. 

I n  a  runed 
Languished  sever  breakneck  blown  in  a  wheezed  feral  prattle,  the 
Windburn  of  lamina  crop  crimpling  pared  to  the  duned  warped  molder 
Of  the  gill. 

The  skelter  slaked  splay,  bellows  basked,  settles  in  a 
Stiffening  smoulder  and  pounce  in  the  mosswood  kilned  woe  of  the  ru 
The  cramped  pennoned  gruel  of  the  miller,  tapped  and  tottering  cank 
Doused  in  the  limp  cancer  pant  of  the  mistral  bolste",  humbled  lumb 
1 n  an  ill  wind  head  wind  loiter,  checked  and  falling  foul  asunder 
Through  the  crippling  murk  of  the  gloam,  the  hazed  ailing  culprit 

I epered 
Aching  in  a  punished  downbreaki ng. 

Shirred  and  shrinking  in  a  wither 
Crimp,  the  drab  and  dun  doubledealt  with  leg  spread  drawn  pucker  of 
Ramage  nods  crumbling  as  The  stark,  ash  winged  meandering  elder  pal 
Adrift  wavers  i  ri  a  worn  rant. 

In  a  bised  shambled  totter  lean  winged 
Brandished  in  a  wormed  sluggard  falter  above  the  doted  fell  and  bus 

the 
Hoar  feathered  bust  of  the  laggard,  hemorrhage  burrowed  on  the  chaf 
Aching  whimple  of  the  darkling  wind  wresting,  toils  in  a  racked  gra 
Pat  through  the  roiled  and  turbid  dusk  numbed  and  galled. 

Thewed 
And  sinewed  in  a  slow  plunging  fall,  raining  and  falling  on  the  tra 
Clipped  winged  wind  wheeled  through  the  windmill  dark,  the  mute  arc 
Kestrel  plummets  bared  on  the  ill  taken  unspared  slow  crutched  befo 

the 
Broken  lull,  the  strangling,  snapped  still  boned  grappling  a  chill 
Rain  of  down  over  the  wizened  urn  of  the  meadow. 
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The  goose  flesh  nipped  dirge  of  the  rime  along  the 

stark 
Darkened  tree  shells  climbing,  and  the  skeletal  drifts  of  snow 
In  a  barren  sift  through  the  husked  wood's  wake  reel  in 
Sermoned  rolls  ice  elegy  whitened,  the  loured  wind  swooning 
Through  the  brittle  treed  clatter. 

The  webbed  limpid  shudder  and 
Gelid  held  hang  of  the  snowdrift  lace  of  feathers,  snowcloaked 
Winter  down  on  the  snow  craped  biered  verge  in  a  slow  flaked 
Lament  and  fall,  the  white  flocked  wind  wind  of  the  cereclofhed 
Fields  a  harrier  flurry. 

Under  the  loping  surplice  of  snow. 
Bleak  and  flake  tasseled,  deep  danced  woods  buried 
Dance,  stilled  ice  dust  wings  wing  tatted  through  the  slow  tombed 
Cold,  all  and  all  the  frozen  faiths  kneel  for  faith  down  and 
Chant,  and  whiten,  and  burn  for  the  last  rite's  sake  before  the 
Phoenix  pyre  of  the  meadow. 

Wood  Shrine 
(Ep  i  logue) 

Always  the  ending,  near  knelt  remembering  wade 
And  wail  abreath  upon  the  agrieved  strains  of  a  prayer 
Plumed  lamenting  heron's  hail,  sad  aisling  through  the 
Knell  craped  flush  of  the  wickt  altar  reeds  grief  grailed 
Before  the  ferned  and  sloe  decked  chancel  crags,  foretell 
The  plaint  bowed  crane's  bereaved  return. 

Again  the  looned 
Refrain,  come  descending  round  again  in  a  lean  railed 
Requiem  striding,  ringing  trains  fin  rung  and  craned 
Among  the  devout  loud  spangle  of  the  mourning  rushes. 
Sung  stooped  we  I  I  out  of  a  clergy  of  wings  and  a  choir 
Quilled  beak  of  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Ever  and  at  a  I  I  the 
Wooded  water  chapels  shoals  the  bird  wreathed  anthem 
Sobbing,  ever  and  always  through  the  stork  etched  water's 
Brume  mounts  the  offered  psalming,  the  walking  hymnal 
Belling,  the  eucharist  winged  calling,  reverent  telling 
And  ascending  in  a  heron  mantled  hallowed  rising  out  of 
The  sanctum  shallows,  slow  shed  and  priestly  doving  ever 
And  unending  through  the  sermoned  ongoing  of  the  graven 
Wood,  the  kneeling  sanctity  of  the  canticle  winged 
Tolling  again  a  gracecrossed  sailing  trace  across  the 
Always  upgiven  pulpit  of  the  meadow. 

— Robert  Pol  lock 
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MR.  MCGRUDER'S  WOODS 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  and  enrolled  in  St.  Mary's  Elementary 
School,  I  used  to  swing  at  recess.   The  swing  had  no  earthly  limits. 
Often  it  sent  me  soaring  among  the  big  buffed  clouds.   And  if  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  I  could  catch  a  handful  of  velvet  sky  and 
bring  it  back  to  earth.   Holding  that  bit  of  sky  made  me  smile  as 
if  even  my  stomach  were  curving  itself  into  a  smile. 

High  in  the  air  I  could  see  the  tree  tops  of  Mr.  McGruder's 
woods,  which  lined  the  far  side  of  the  playground.   The  very  top 
of  each  tree  painted  the  sky's  edge  with  vibrant  clusters  of  green 
and  I  thrilled  at  the  luxury  of  climbing  into  the  clouds  and  sailing 
over  the  forest.   Never  had  I  seen  Mr.  McGruder.   But,  instinctively 
he  was  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  grew  trees  just  so  children 
could  play  beneath  the  limbs  that  spired  out  in  perfect  geometric 
symmetry. 

Inside  the  woods  I  could  close  the  surrounding  world  and  lapse 
into  my  own  realm  of  transcendent  loneliness.   But  I  was  really  not 
alone.   As  I  ran  untamed  and  hysterically  happy,  the  long  fingers 
of  the  wind  caught  my  auburn  hair  and  braided  it  with  breathing 
whispers.   And  then  I  wou I c  talk  to  Jesus  and  thank  him  for  the 
beauty  of  His  sky. 

One  autumn  afternoon  I  looked  down  from  the  clouds  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  lean  figure  of  my  father.   His  large  hands  which 
usually  waved  a  husky  cigar  were  sunk  deep  in  the  pockets  cf  his 
dark  suit.   He  squinted  up  at  me  end  sunshine  splashed  off  the  lenses 
of  his  glasses,  scattering  reflections  into  the  cotton  clouds. 

I  eased  my  swing  back  to  earth  and  without  a  word  I  walked  away 
from  St.  Mary's.   The  squealing  sounds  of  children  playing  tag  and 
shooting  cat-eye  marbles  made  me  want  to  turn  around  and  wave  good- 
by.   But  it  was  as  If  someone  else  were  controlling  my  body  and 
forcing  me  to  follow  the  deep  sad  steps  of  my  father. 

We  drove  away  from  the  playground  and  I  wondered  if  he  were 
ever  going  to  speak.   He  looked  like  he  was  talking  inside  his 
mind — struggling  to  bring  the  words  to  the  surface.   His  forehead 
lined  up  tightly,  then  relaxed  and  lined  up  again.   Widely  opening 
his  dark  eyes  he  appeared  to  be  combing  the  night  for  a  lost  object. 
Then  he  blinked  and  peered  at  the  ou I i  stretch  of  highway  through    j 
half-lowered  lids.   I  thought  he  looked  very  tired. 

After  several  minutes  I  wished  he  would  say  something.   Yet 
the  silence  was  strangely  peaceful  and  I  secretly  feared  its  inter- 
ruption.  Finally  he  cleared  his  throat,  glanced  at  me  momentarily, 
and  paused.   1  waited. 
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"Elizabeth,  your  brother  died  today  in  Harrisburg  Hospital." 

The  words  passed  over  my  head  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  in 
another  language.   I  was  a  foreigner  who  could  not  comprehend. 

"Oh,"  I  murmured  reverently. 
'    My  eight-year  old  brother,  Paul,  had  been  born  a  cerebral 
palsy  invalid.   He  had  lived  with  my  Aunt  Angle  and  Uncle  Joe  in 
Pennsylvania  because  my  mother  worked  as  a  secretary  during  the 
day  and  could  not  take  care  of  him.   Though  I  had  visited  with 
him  and  offered  him  affectionate  bear  hugs,  we  were  separated  by 
the  barrier  of  his  scarred  mind. 

Yet  Paul  was  my  older  brother.   A  year  older  than  myself — 
and  now  he  was  dead.   It  seemed  awkward  to  hear  the  word  dead 
being  applied  to  someone  I  actually  knew.   Death  had  always  been 
a  slumbering  dream  that  carried  away  someone  else's  grandfather. 

"We'll  be  traveling  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  funeral,"  my 
father  said  simply. 

I  nodded  slowly  and  tried  to  envision  the  process  of  dying. 
I  squirmed  around  in  my  seat  and  faced  my  father  with  mild  curiosity, 

"What  did  Paulie  die  from?" 

"He  couldn't  get  his  breath,"  my  father  answered  as  his  fore- 
head lined  up  in  little  pinches  of  taut  skin. 

"You  mean  he  wanted  air  end  couldn't  get  it?"  My  mouth  dropped 
open  in  astonishment. 

Up  and  down  my  father  nodded  his  head,  slowiy  but  deliberately. 

Vigorously  I  swallowed  a  great  supply  of  air  and  then  refused 
myself  the  privilege  of  another  supply  .  .  .  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen  ...  My  chest  caved  in  and  my  eyes  bulged  hungrily.   At 
last  I  gulped  in  the  waiting  air. 

"That  hurts — when  you  can't  breathe,"  I  said,  deciding  it 
was  a  du I  I  game. 

"I  guess  it  does,"  my  father  said.   He  looked  like  a  stranger 
without  his  cigar.   I  wished  he  would  light  up  the  big  black  thing 
and  make  the  smoke  move  in  puffy,  magic  circles.   But  his  hands 
remained  empty. 

That  same  day  my  father  drove  my  mother  and  me  across  New 
York  state  in  order  tc  attend  Paulie's  funeral.   I  relaxed  across 
the  backseat  of  the  car  and  a  wide  grin  buttered  my  freckled  face. 
"Just  think  how  happy  Paulie  must  be  in  heaveni"  I  exclaimed. 

"Happy  in  heaven  ..."  the  words  stumbled  heavily  on  my 
mother's  lips.   She  bowed  her  head  as  if  she  might  pray,  but 
instead  she  rested  her  fine  chiseled  chin  on  her  thin  collarbone 
and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.   Without  the  usual  mellow  of  his 
thick  cigar,  my  father  drove  in  silence. 
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I  stretched  out  full  length  in  the  back  seat  and  recited  rry 
Guardian  Angel  prayer.   It  had  always  been  my  favorite  prayer. 
The  nuns  had  taught  it  to  me  at  school  and  I  added  my  own  musical 
tune  to  the  words  so  that  it  was  a  prayer  and  a  song,  too.   I 
closed  my  eyes  and  softly  sarc  the  words: 

"Angel  of  God,  my  guardian  dear. 
To  whom  God's  love,  entrust  me  here. 
Ever  this  day  be  at  rny  side 
Tc  light  and  guard,  to  rule  and  guide. 

Amen . " 

Suddenly  a  euphoric  intensity  stirred  inside  me  and  I  sat  up 
in  one  quick  jerk.   Paulie  could  be  my  guardian  angel!   I  glowed 
with  pleasure.   At  last  I  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  him 
and  he  could  protect  me  and  ask  Jesus  special  favors. 

"Paulie  of  God,  my  guardian  dear  .  .  ." 
The  words  tasted  I  i  ke  a  creamy  milkshake,  smool'h  and  delicious. 
They  melted  dowri  my  throat  and  disappeared  inside  me.   I  repeated 
the  prayer  over  and  over  moving  my  lips  as  I  silently  breathed  the 
sy I  I ab les. 

When  we  reached  my  aunt's  house  in  Pennsylvania  1  jumped  from 
the  car  in  jubilation.   Pulling  out  rriy  arms  to  circulate  the  blood 
I  clapped  them  over  my  head  in  spanking,  brisk  whacks.   My  mother 
closed  the  car  door  as  if  it  were  an  effort  and  looked  around.   Her 
eyes  were  fhe  color  ot  salmon  and  the  lids  appeared  to  be  ccllapsin 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  eyelashes. 

Then  my  parents,  uncle,  aunt,  and  I  all  sat  in  the  kitchen  on 
the  straight-back  chairs  and  sipped  creamed  coffee  that  steamed  up 
the  lenses  of  my  blue-framied  glasses.   I  felt  importanf  sitting 
with  the  others  and  drinking  coffee — just  like  an  adult.   But  it 
was  rather  depressing  because  they  all  just  silently  stared  at  thei 
coffee  as  if  waiting  for  a  message  to  appear  inside  their  cups. 
They  were  entranced  right  +here  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"Guess  what,  "  1  said  briskly  in  an  attempt  to  shatter  the 
gloom.   They  all  1  I f tec  fheir  dazed  faces  towards  me  and  waited. 
Suddenly  1  felt  guilty,  as  if  I  had  desecrated  a  reverec  silence. 

"I  am  almost  the  number-one  spelling  bee  champion  in  my 
class,"  1  said  rather  weakly.   Losing  r,'y  original  enthusiasm,  I 
just  sat  there,  awkwardly  rolling  the  cold  silver  spoon  between 
my  palms. 

"That's  very  nice,  Elizabeth,"  Aunt  Angle  smiled,  but  her 
mouth  was  tight  and  dry. 

There  was  another  silence  and  everyone  returned  to  gazing  into 
his  coffee.   Then  all  at  once,  they  were  talking.   They  said 
Paulie  had  turned  blue  In  the  hospital  and  how  painful  it  was  for 
him.   And  they  discussed  the  casket  they  would  buy  and  the  funeral 
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Mass.   Aunt  Angle  commented  that  Paulie  had  always  been  such  a 
good  boy  and  that  she  would  miss  him  so. 

Then  they  went  on  to  speak  of  many  people  they  had  known 
who  were  now  dead.   Names  were  mentioned  that  I  had  never  heard. 
They  spoke  of  how  sad  it  was  when  death  took  a  loved  one  and  how 
the  only  thing  you  could  do  was  to  continue  living  anyway.   It 
seemed  that  they  were  speaking  in  a  chorus — each  of  them  together 
reciting  the  same  words.   Every  time  one  of  them  spoke,  they  all 
nodded  in  complete,  sad  agreement. 

Then  my  mother  crumpled  her  chin  in  chapped  palms  and  remem- 
bered all  the  doctors  that  had  examined  Paulie  in  hopes  of  repair- 
ing his  injured  brain.   Aunt  Angie  acknowledged  the  memory  and 
added  almost  bitterly,  "We  did  everything  to  sustain  his  life." 
Her  mouth  was  even  tighter  and  more  acrid  than  before.   She  looked 
as  if  she  wanted  to  cry  but  instead  she  was  collecting  all  the 
tears  behind  her  strained  eyes. 

"But  Paulie  is  in  heaven!"   1  said  it  as  a  command  and  expected 
the  aepression  to  dissolve  immediately.   But  the  remark  went  un- 
acknowledged.  My  mother  murmured  "Poor  Paulie"  and  rerreated  to 
the  world  of  her  coffee  cup. 

That  night  I  lay  under  a  patchwork  quilt  and  talked  to  Jesus 
as  I  often  did.   He  was  my  best  friend,  but  yet.  He  filled  me 
with  a  splendid  confusion  of  love  and  fear.   I  feared  Him  because 
He  knew  all  my  secret  sins.   He  peered  into  my  soul  as  if  it  were 
a  picture  window. 

My  soul.   I  envisioned  it  as  a  milk-white  bowl  capable  of 
speckling  itself  with  various  splats  of  gray,  according  to  the 
severity  of  my  sins.   A  mortal  sin  turned  my  soul  black  and  ugly 
as  a  bat' s  w  i  ng  . 

One  time  1  pretended  to  be  sick  and  remained  in  bed  on  Sunday 
morning.   This  was  a  mortal  sin.   I  trembled  on  jesus'  doorstep, 
nervously  brushing  my  saddle  shoes  on  the  door  mat,  which  usually 
spelled  out  "Welcome"  but  was  now  caked  with  mud  from  a  recent 
storm.   Then  Jesus  loomed  over  me,  and  I  twisted  my  mouth  into 
rny  third-grace  grin.   But  it  was  no  good.   My  soul  was  heavy  and 
black  like  tar  on  a  boiling  roof.   Jesus  saw  thrcuch  my  red  cor- 
duroy jacket,  and  my  skin,  and  bones — and  everything.   He  shook 
His  head  slowly  and  I  shivered  cold  and  afraid. 

Then  1  hurried  to  confession  and  told  my  sins  to  the  priest, 
^y  soul  flashed  clean  as  the  day  I  had  been  baptized.   And  the 
next  time  I  visited  Jesus,  He  smiled  at  me  and  picked  up  m\-  hand 
and  we  were  friends  again.  Then  we  pretended  we  were  horses  and 
an  into  the  thick  growth  of  Mr.  KcGruder's  woods.   The  air  might 
lave  been  chocolate;  every  sweet  breath  stunned  me  with  pleasure, 
special  honey  filled  my  veins  and  mixed  the  blood  into  a  smooth 
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smiling  fluid.   Even  the  trees  embraced  me  and  I  stretched  out 

my  arms,  cherishing  every  precious  moment  in  Mr.  McGruder's  woods. 

That  night  I  prayed  enough  "Hail  Marys"  to  send  my  soul 
gleaming  through  the  black  night.   I  shut  my  eyes  tight  and  remem- 
bered Sister  Margaret  saying  that  whatever  you  ask  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  you  will  receive. 

"Bring  Paulie  back  to  life,"  I  begged,  squeezing  my  fingers 
into  tight  little  balls  of  pressure.   "Bring  him  back  and  tell 
everyone  it  was  only  a  mistake."  Then  I  decided  to  do  something 
horribly  painful  in  order  to  stress  the  urgency  of  my  request. 

"I  promise  to  eat  one  hard-boiled  egg  every  day  for  a  whole 
month,"  I  pledged  with  all  the  sincerity  that  my  seven-year-old 
soul  could  muster.   This  was  indeed  a  sacrifice  because  I 
despised  hard-boiled  eggs;  my  stomach  retched  in  violent  con- 
vulsions every  time  I  even  looked  at  the  hideous  things.  And 
as  an  after-curse,  I  could  always  in  the  depths  of  my  imagina- 
tion, feel  that  the  egg  was  staring  back  at  me  with  its  queer 
bald  faceless  gaze. 

Dressed  in  my  pink  flannel  nightgown,  I  stole  into  the 
early  morning  light  of  the  vacant  kitchen.   The  soft  material 
of  my  gown  clung  against  my  arms  and  protected  me  from  the  cold 
that  drafted  from  the  refrigerator  as  I  opened  its  door.   A 
fudge  layer-cake  swirled  before  me  in  rich  dark  ecstasy.   My 
eyes  bulged.   But  I  waved  the  image  away  and  with  trembling  fingers 
picked  out  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

Slowly  I  loosened  the  shell  from  the  white  and  held  my 
breath  against  the  pungent  egg  odor  that  shot  up  my  nose.   I  was 
nauseous  but  I  took  courage  and  closed  half  of  the  thing  into 
my  mouth.   Mashing  it  apart  with  my  tongue,  I  choked  it  down. 
Quickly  I  repeated  the  process  with  the  other  half.   It  was 
over!  But  my  stomach  was  rebelling.   The  horrid  egg  was  creep- 
ing up  my  throat!   In  one  frenzied  motion  I  lunged  to  the  por- 
celain sink  and  tasted  the  foulness  all  over  again.   Then  I  fell 
back  against  the  lime-green  wall. 

Of  course,  my  suffering  and  prayers  were  in  vain.   Paulie 
did  not  come  back.   Later  that  day  I  saw  h im  I  y i ng  i n  a  sh i ny 
metal  casket.   He  looked  like  he  had  merely  fallen  asleep  in  his 
brown  suit.   The  many  people  who  came  to  see  him  looked  sad  and 
hurt.  They  spoke  in  hushed  whispers  and  I  wondered  why  they  did 
not  ta I k  out  loud. 

Aunt  Angle  brushea  quietly  beside  me  and  I  shyly  touched 
her  hand. 

"I  asked  Jesus  to  bring  Paulie  back.   There  is  still  time," 
I  smiled  with  confidence. 
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She  rested  her  large  body  in  a  wooden  chair  and  pressed  my 
palm  inside  hers. 

"No,  Elizabeth.   It  is  better  this  way,"  she  said  in  a  thick 
voice  that  did  not  sound  like  her  own. 

I  stared  at  the  tired  lines  that  so  easily  crossed  her 
face.   She  had  been  so  sad  before  and  now  she  almost  looked  content. 

"Better?   But,  why  is  it  better?  Don't  you  want  Paulie  back?'' 
I  was  amazed  and  perplexed  at  her  complacency. 

"Yes,  but  God  wanted  him  too,"  she  explained  and  smiled,  but 
her  lips  were  so  dry  that  the  smile  looked  painful. 

"But  you  don't  unaerstand.   I  asked  Jesus.   I  prayed  and 
F^aulie  will  come  back.   I  know  it!"   I  protested  vehemently.   I 
flashed  my  blue  eyes  into  hers. 

The  smile  fell  from  her  lips  and  she  placed  her  hand  on  my 
shou I der. 

"Elizabeth,"  she  paused.   "Jesus  does  not  always  answer  our 
prayers.   He  hears  us,  but  sometimes  He  wants  us  to  suffer." 
She  said  it  as  if  she  were  very  accustomed  to  the  arrangement. 

I  could  feel  my  cheeks  flushing  as  my  temperature  rose. 
Aunt  Angle  was  wrong!   I  nervously  breathed  the  memory  of  the 
egg.   Its  poison  lingerea  in  my  throat  end  I  knew  that  I  would 
taste  that  hideous  morning  forever.   Painfully,  I  swallowed 
the  thickness  that  rolled  and  gathered  on  my  tongue. 

My  hair  matted  damply  across  my  forehead.   Little  drops  of 
sweat  burst  out  all  over  my  skin  and  my  eyelids  faltered  over 
the  eyes  that  felt  as  moist  as  my  arms.   Kly  head  spun  around  in 
heavy  distorted  circles.   Blindly,  I  pushed  my  way  from  the 
crowded  room. 

Kneeling  on  the  hardwood  floor  1  clasped  my  hands  so  tightly 
that  the  right  and  left  molded  into  one  limb.   I  stared  at  the 
/'O'jden  crucifix  over  the  bed.   "Jesus!   Jesus.  .  .  ."   It  was  all 
I  could  say.   A  tear  tumbled  over  my  cheek  and  +hen  another. 
My  knees  succumbed  to  the  dizzy  pressure  and  I  collapsed,  mounded 
on  the  floor.   Tears  came  freely  now,  raining  over  my  face  like 
arrows  from  a  militant  sky.   I  pressed  the  blue  veins  of  my  wrists 
against  the  ominous  pounding  of  my  head.   It  was  as  if  the  pound- 
ing were  the  simultaneous  laughter  of  Aunt  Angie,  Uncle  Joe,  my 
■parents — and  Jesus.   Their  amusement  became  a  hideous  thunder  . 
that  sliced  into  me.   I  wanted  to  run  outside  and  spit  into  the 
Idebauched  sky. 

After  Faulie's  bui'ial  I  returned  to  St.  Mary's  playground.   I 
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sent  my  favorite  swing  into  ttne  buffed  clouds  and  from  my  high 
position  I  could  see  Mr,  McGruder's  woods.  The  festive  leaves 
seemed  to  dance  on  branches  that  leaned  out  in  patternless  chaos. 

— Christine  Knepper 


YES.  BUT 

Yes. 
But 

none  of  that  matters  now  at  all. 

What  matters  is  this: 

Is  it  enough  for  you  that  I  love  you, 

or  do  you  demand  that  other  dimension, 

the  dry  detachment 

which  is  not  one  of  my  accomplishments 

nor  ( 1 ook  deeper) 

one  of  your  pleasures? 

Why 

in  th  i  s  of  all  ci  t i  es 

i  n  th  i  s  of  a  I  I  n  i  ghts 
do  you  ask  for  truth 
when  mad  lies  are  sweeter, 
folding  about  you 

like  some  dark  rose? 

— Marty  L.  Adkins 
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POEM  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  DAY 

When  each  day's  end  again 
Has  met  the  bray-hooved, 
Switchback  trails  and  with 
Them  wound  to  the  blackberry 
Yard  and  the  stalls,  the 
Sailed  aground  skipjacks. 
Or  so  the  hawing,  bootblack 
Birds,  thiefthick  in  the 
Evening's  milkpail  rings 
In  a  covenant  of  fields 
Have  said,  canebrake  deep. 
Sleep.   These  days  on  end 
Again  gone  by  the  haycocks 
To  the  barns  and  the  sheds 
And  the  husked  corncribs. 
To  the  henpecked  yard  and  the 
Roosts,  to  the  hogsback  styes 
And  the  strut  of  the  coops. 
To  the  orchards  walking  in 
The  cider  washed  fields,  to 
The  horsehair  strands  on 
The  fenceplanks  riding. 
And  the  cornbread  drift  from 
The  hearth  of  the  house,  herd 
To  their  end  on  the  paths  of 
The  cowbells'  song.   Oh,  we 
Pray  to  the  siloing,  almighty 
God  as  homestead  men  afraid 
Of  the  long  night's  thunder 
Only  at  the  end  of  the  dear. 
Good  day  for  the  barley  bins 
To  spill  and  splay  and  bend 
In  the  sunset  wind,  the  hare 
To  return  to  the  hutch,  the 
Weave  of  sheep  to  the  fold. 
And  the  reined  plowfish  to 
The  tributary  stables.  Oh, 
We  pray  as  the  hare  runs. 
As  the  cow-deep  ponds  dry  for 
The  day,  as  the  holly  strives 
To  light  in  the  vines,  as  the 
Blood  runs  from  the  rocks. 


Until  all  our  till-poor  faiths 
Die  on  the  sleepshod  trails. 
Hai  I !   Al I  hai  I  and  hear 
These  days  without  end!   And 
Without  end  hail  and  hear 
The  ganders  and  the  rooks 
And  the  jays,  galing  their 
Wings  in  the  water  and  the 
Wood,  wish  me  well!   The  waif 
Leaves  beg  down!   The  leaves! 
The  spiking  trees  on  the  cape! 
Geese  on  the  wing!   The 
Muskrat  in  the  den  and  the 
Wren  in  the  nest!   AM  the 
Gabbing  farm  moves  with  my 
Love!   Crows  caw!   Sparrows 
And  swifts  roof  the  hills! 
Weathercocks  fly  with  the 
Fishes!   Rock  fences  round  the 
Fields!   Statuaries  of  cattle 
Kneel  in  the  holts  and  vales! 
The  rivers  chant  their 
Hallelujah  flood!   Glowworms 
Hatch  from  the  dry  rocks!   And 
All  my  love  flows  in  the  farm's 
Dear  blood!   Listen!   And  again 
The  farm  at  dead  to  day  day's 
End  harks  to  the  chorus  of  pies 
And  cooing  clouds,  to  hassles 
Of  mussels,  slugs,  and  snails. 
To  the  bird-dogged  bird  leaping 
Of  the  fields,  and  to  the 
Squirrel  heaped  harvest  in  the 
Oak-deep,  hollow  woods,  loud 
In  our  prayers!   With  the  split 
Black  spade  of  my  trade  I  hack 
To  die,  and  for  the  ti  I l-poor 
Sake  of  the  dying  way  to  bury 
And  sing  the  bones  and  scales 
Of  the  faith  of  the  old  day. 
For  my  poor,  pitchfork  art  in 
Love  in  wagons  and  lofts,  blest 
And  torn  in  the  keep  of  the  farm, 
1  burn  and  blow  in  the  blueblack 
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Kentucky  wind  at  the  dog  days' 

Blood  wrung  end.   And  I  I i e  to 

This  end  at  the  end  of  the  day 

On  the  faithtrod,  sole  path 

Of  the  last,  great  harm  in  the 

Hearthstone  arms  of  prayer  with 

All  the  poor  pitch  kettles 

Of  my  craft.  Oh,  I  I  I e  to  this 

End  with  my  baaing  trade  in  the 

(Moonshine  fold  of  the  farm, 

A  black  sheep  at  the  end  of  praise. 

— Robert  Pol  lock 


SMOKE 

Prayers  of  the  saints 

the  smoke  of  burning  incense 

is  spun  upward  in  silky  skeins, 

slender  intertwining  stems 

topped  with  fragrantly  uncurling  flowers 

which,  bowing  inward, 

di  f fuse 

to  form 

a  cloud  of  blessing  overhead 

--Rosemary  Gray 
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HOMEWOOD 
Readers'  Prologue 

FIRST  READER 
To  begin  again, 

And  again  begin  to  work  the  graveward  tales 
Of  the  finned  towns  into  song  as  full  as  the  fishnets, 
Kettleblack,  and  make  the  trot- lines  sing. 

SECOND  READER 
The  fishfull,  taut  canes  on  the  quays,  the  tributary 
Organ  of  birds,  piping  the  tales  through  the  wood, 

THIRD  READER 
The  barb-throated,  dewdrowned  birds, 

SECOND  READER 
The  farm-wild  hounds  in  the  springhoused  hills 
That  bay  at  the  barbed  birds'  shadows. 
The  fishermen's  corks  asleep  on  the  moss. 
The  hooks  and  the  hooking  kith  of  birds,  praise. 
All  praise  the  tales'  retelling. 

THIRD  READER 
Cocks  and  crows  in  the  high  hills  cockcrow  and  caw. 

SECOND  READER 
The  river  stalks  its  banks. 

FIRST  READER 
The  shantied  coves  lie  shingle-deep  in  the  day. 

THIRD  READER 
A  world  of  rowboats  lies  in  the  crow-black  shoals, 

SECOND  READER 
The  bassblack,  fishbacked  shoals, 

THIRD  READER 
Black  as  our  pitchblack  hearts. 

FIRST  READER 
The  hillmade  men  return  to  the  farms. 
Come  back  from  the  boats  with  a  school  of  tales. 
Come  back  from  the  boats  to  the  driftwood  supper  hearths 
And  the  good  wives'  arms. 

THIRD  READER 
A  world  of  rowboats  turns  its  oars  for  heaven's  sake. 

FIRST  READER 
A  world  of  fish-herds  sails  and  walks  to  the  music 
Of  the  high  hi  I  Is'  birds, 

SECOND  READER 
To  the  f ishfui  I  folds. 
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FIRST  READER 
Home,  to  hearth  and  home  again. 

THIRD  READER 
Lonely  men,  alone  in  the  hills  and  coves. 
Lonely  as  lovers  lying  at  night  in  their  crying  need 
On  the  dead  leaves,  the  counters'  leaves. 
Alone  with  the  boats  and  the  firewood  household 
Of  fishermen's  hearthstone  dreams,  pray  for  sleep. 

FOURTH  READER 
Pray  for  sleep. 
The  river  keeps  the  time. 

SECOND  READER 
Now  in  this  good  time  let  the  morning  prayers  begin. 

FIRST  READER 
At  starfall  and  flood  let  the  tales  begin  again, 

SECOND  READER 
The  village  of  prayer  return. 

FOURTH  READER 
The  river  keeps  the  time. 

SECOND  READER 
Listen,  as  the  lampblack  village  of  tales  returns. 

FIRST  READER 
All  is  quiet  in  the  village  of  Homewood . 
The  morning  has  begun. 

Sunrise  wakes  in  the  dust  on  the  shutters  of  the  houses. 
And  day  is  riding  the  hogsback,  far  hills. 

FOURTH  READER 
Day  rides. 

THIRD  READER 
The  dew  has  cried  down  in  the  pails. 
The  milkcans  in  the  yard,  empty  before  milking, 
Stand  washed  in  the  night's  rain. 

The  plowshares  in  the  fields  lie  dew-deep  in  the  sun 
And  hold  with  all  love, 

SECOND  READER 
The  morn  i  ng . 

THIRD  READER 
Horseflies  sun  on  the  barnyard's  back. 
Horses  whinney. 
Horsetails  dance  to  the  song.    -  •  "  ' 

FOURTH  READER 
Day  rides. 
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FIRST  READER 
The  roosts  have  begun  their  morning  tasks. 
Boats  creak  and,  propped  against  trees,  oars  wait 
To  be  drowned. 

The  river  skulks  fishfull  along  the  mussel  roads. 
The  dew  has  drowned  the  sleeping  village  from  the  farms 
To  the  banks. 

SECOND  READER 
It  is  quietly  morning  and  Homewood  is 

FOURTH  READER 
S I eep  i  ng . 

SECOND  READER 
Night's  misshapen  ghost  has  let  the  day  begin. 

FOURTH  READER 
Day  rides  in  the  foxfull  hills,  in  the  wood,  barnred. 
In  the  man-kindled  drifts  from  farmhouse  to  flood. 

FIRST  READER 
Fishes  trail  in  the  finblown  flood,  the  f inswept, 
Fi  shtra  i  I  f I ood . 

FOURTH  READER 
Sinblack  birds  kneel  in  heaven's  name. 
Their  sabbath-black  babble  blessed  in  clouds  of  angels. 

SECOND  READER 
The  morning  has  begun. 

The  village  has  opened  its  shutters  and  its  doors. 
And  taken  heart,  and  let  the  morning  in. 

THIRD  READER 
From  kitchens  blessed  with  broth  and  brier  they  come. 
Who  love  the  milkwhite  stable  folds. 
Who  love  the  nets  and  boats,  to  hill  and  wood. 
The  mi  I kweed  home 

Of  heartfelt  tasks  and  prayer,  with  pail  and  hoe 
And  nets  in  hand,  to  gather  from  farm  and  shoal 
The  leaping  country  gold. 

FIRST  READER 
From  shingle  and  thatch  they  move  to  the  country  charms. 
Backdoors  chattering  to  the  morning  chores. 
Milkmaids  to  the  buttermilk  stalls,  sheep-thick 
Along  the  fieldstone  walks  and  fences  on  the  farms. 
From  haystack  to  loft  the  yards  galore  with  churns. 
Their  good  clogs  begun  in  the  starfall  flood. 
Fencerows,  like  bells,  clap  blueblack  with  crows. 
And  under  the  milkmade  dairy  girls,  the  butterball 
Dairies  of  girls. 
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THIRD  READER 
Wicked  lying  after  milking  with  their  hayhigh  loves, 

FIRST  READER 
The  lofts  flow. 

FOURTH  READER 
With  this  the  prayers  begin  again. 
In  praise  of  God  and  the  homewood  keep  of  men. 

SECOND  READER 
The  world  lies  in  the  swallow-swept  hills. 
In  fields  bonewhite  with  flock  and  herd,  in  prayer. 
In  love,  starblessed  at  starfall  and  flood, 
God-given  in  glory  from  shed  to  shoal  in  silence 
And  in  song,  homekept  in  praise  by  the  hearthbred. 
Holy  trades  of  men. 

FOURTH  READER 
Ride  now  in  your  hearts  to  that  town  on  the  lips 
Of  the  hills,  beyond  the  wingshade  fields 
And  the  forking  flood,  ride, 

THIRD  READER 
Nearer  now, 

FOURTH  READER 
Along  a  hill  of  graves,  headstones  leaning  against 
The  clouds, 

THIRD  READER 
Heart  to  heart  with  heaven. 

FOURTH  READER 
Where,  plenty  as  wrens  on  the  red-tin  village  roofs. 
With  brooks  of  dew  astride  and  glistening  in  the  bonewhite 
Arms'  embrace,  the  stones  flow  light  and  dark 
In  a  brookblack  morning  flood. 

FIRST  READER 
Ride  in  your  hearts  along  the  goat-trail  backwoods  roads 
To  that  town  in  the  farmspun  hills,  to  Homewood, 
Lying  in  peace,  snug  as  squirrels  in  winter. 
There,  in  the  village's  open  heart,  open  as  bibles 
In  every  slate-shingled  cottage  and  house,  the  world 
Lies  for  the  love  of  God,  from  the  applejack  orchards 
To  the  cisterns'  black  brooking. 
Until  all  the  cows  come  home. 

—Robert  Pol  lock 
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They  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  now  cool  shade 
In  the  town  where  both  had  been  boys. 
And  no  one  took  note  as  the  messenger  spoke 
How  the  light,  too,  waned  with  the  noise. 

The  slaves  stopped  fanning  the  flies  away; 

The  evening  appeared  but  stood  still. 

There  was  only  the  dark  and  a  distant  dog's  bark 

And  a  wind  grown  achingly  chill. 

They  left  their  lives  in  the  cool  of  the  trees 

As  silver  shadows  were  turning  to  light; 

Behind  were  the  lands  they  had  loved  with  their  hands, 

Far  gone  when  the  shadows  meant  night. 

It  happened  sometimes,  as  the  fires  burned  cold 

And  the  air  was  weighted  with  death. 

They'd  remember  soft  summer  nights  and  restful  home  lights 

And  a  wind  with  rain  on  its  breath. 

But  oh,  they  died  on  some  unknown  hill 

In  the  glare  of  a  springtime  day. 

No  one  asked  why  such  men  had  to  die; 

They  just  buried  them  there  where  they  lay. 

And  with  every  spring  the  flowers  steal  up 
Unmindful,  too,  of  such  losses. 

And  the  g'"ass  blows  in  waves  unaware  of  the  graves 
Marked  only  by  two  wooden  crosses. 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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NFINITY 


A  chi  Idish  trick 
of  holding 

mirror  before  mirror 
revea I s 


i  nf  i  n  i ty 


— Rosemary  Gray 
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A  MOUNTAIN  INTERLUDE 

The  room  had  been  made  as  attractive  as  possible.   Color- 
7(.i|  maps  covered  parts  of  the  front  side-walls  and  bright  pic- 
tures mostly  reproductions  were  placed  here  and  there  between  the 
windows  to  bring  an  illusion  of  life  from  beyond  this  tiny,  hidcen 
and  almost  forgotten  valley.   Books  from  the  traveling  libraries 
of  the  State  University  sfocd  ori  each  side  of  the  room  as  i  f  to 
frame  the  large,  black  space  painted  on  the  wall  and  used  for  a 
chalkboard.   The  teacher's  desk,  freshly  sanded  and  varnished, 
held  a  number  of  new  books  in  attractive  jackets.   A  vase  of 
wild  flowers  complemented  the  arrangement  of  books.   Directly 
behind  the  desk  and  high  on  the  wall  was  a  shining  brass  holder 
in  which  the  new  flag  with  its  fifty  stars  proudly  slanted  out- 
ward toward  the  seats  of  the  pupils.   Near  the  desk  on  a  two- 
tiered  table  stood  a  crank-type  record  player  and  underneath  lay 
albums  of  music  carefully  selected  for  this  special  school. 
Newly  made  shelves  lined  the  rer:r  walls  underneath  the  windows. 
Labels  above  certain  spaces  read:   Nannie,  Bernice,  Deborah, 
Isaac,  Jody  .... 

At  any  moment  now  the  children  from  the  surrounding  hills 
would  begin  to  trickle  down  the  paths  which  led  from  their  cabins. 
When  a  number  of  them  were  in  sight,  Margaret  Evans  would  ring  the 
hand  bell  to  hurr'y  the  rest.   As  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
children,  and  a  glance  at  her  watch  showed  Margaret  that  The  be M 
should  be  rung  immediately.   She  was  puzzled,  but  the  heat  made 
her  thankful  for  fhe  brief  respite.   Meticulously,  she  surveyed 
her  new  assignment  as  bits  of  her  conversation  with  the  univer- 
sity proressors  floated  back  to  her:   "Geographically  isolated 
school  .  .  .   Make  a  study  of  the  psycho  1 09 i cc I  needs  .  .  .   Try 
for  a  model  school:   art  work,  music,  nature  study,  all  the  cuitura 
ideas  you  can  mustc-r  .  .  .   You  aren't  too  young,  dear  girl."  They 
had  also  warned  her  about  this  community;   three  teachers  hao  left 
because  of  the  apathy  among  the  parents.   Now  she  had  come  and  the 
responsibility  was  hers.  She   began  to  have  some  apprehers ion ,  but 
she  dismissed  It. 

A  foot  sounded  on  the  worn  froi^i  f.feps  where  for  decades  the 
children  had  entered.   Margaret  recognized  the  freckled  face  of 
Jody,  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the  school. 

"Miss  Evans,  Pa  sent  me  t'  te I  I  ye  that  they  won't  be  no 
school  today."  His  voice  was  serious  and  showed  anxiety. 
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"Mo  school?  There  has  been  no  notice  sent  to  rme!"  Margaret 
■felT  anrcyarce.  Everything  was  in  readiness  and  she  did  not  want 
a  delay. 

"That's  why  Pa  sent  me.   They*s  goin'  to  be  a  funeral  this 
morning.   The  whole  valley  will  go.   No  younguns'll  be  hyer. 
Might  as  leeve  ioct-  up  and  cjo  ;gc;."  The  boy  spoke  so  matter-of- 
fact  I  y  that  it  registered  almost  as  a  command.   Margaret  knew  th,ot 
his  father  was  one  of  the  schooi-board  members. 

"Is  a  pupil  dead?"  The  thought  gave  her  a  sudderi  pang. 

"Ksh,  flit's  a  new  baby.   You  wouldn't  know  'em  Ma'm.   But  ye 
better  go.   Pa  says  they'll  all  expect  ye!"   He  Turned  and  left 
quickly. 

Margaret  slumped  in  her  chair.   She  rubbed  the  back  of  her 
neck  TO  relieve  1  ne  tension  that  was  suddenly  there.   The  univer- 
sity hadn't  explained  that  school  could  te  caMec  off  by  one  of 
its  board  members.   And  she  had  planned  so  careful ly  for  fhis  day. 

The  graveyard  wcS  i  ri  s'ght  of  -he    school  so  Margaret  would  be 
able  to  tell  when  the  funeral  time  came.   She  began  to  work  again 
en  the  rocn.   She  dusted  the  seats,  washed  the  black-painted 
boards,  made  new  choices  of  books  and  put  them  on  the  top  of  the 
shelves  above  the  children's  names.   As  she  worked,  she  heard  the 
sounds  of  digging  up  on  the  hillside  and  saw  oboul  six  men  up 
there  preparing  the  grave.   The  dry,  red  clay  was  baked  deeply  by 
the  July  sun,  and  the  work  seemed  hard.   Soon  the  picks  and  shov- 
els were  laid  aside  and  she  began  to  hear  voices.   A  parent  stuck 
her  head  in  the  doer  to  say  that  they  were  bringing  the  corpse 
down  the  trace.   "Better  hurry." 

Many  of  those  gathered  around  the  grave  nodded  in  recognition 
as  Margaret  approached.  Others,  strangers,  shifted  their  posi- 
tions in  order  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  new  teacher  in  their 
midst,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  steady  inspection  of  her.   She 
had  on  a  navy  blue  cotton  dress  with  a  white  stitching  around  the 
collar  and  down  the  bodice.   Her  shoes  were  dark  blue  with  medium 
heels,  and  her  hose  were  flesh-colored,  y^er   nails,  tinted  a 
bright  rod,  Riede  her  self-consciously  ball  her  fists — a  foolish, 
nervous  gesture  she  realized.   She  nc^iced  that  most  of  the  eyes 
were  focused  on  her  face,  its  makeup  contrasting  definitely  wi+h 
feces  around  her.   Then  she  felt  the  glances  that  flashed  toward 
her  hair  with  its  bouffant  style.   FinaMy,  n-ost  cf  ['he  women 
offered  faint  smiles  of  acceptance,  and  Margaret  was  able  to  stand 
with  more  ease.   They  appeared  to  be  frienciy  and  unpretentious. 
Their  Ciothing  was  outdated  and  somewhat  doway.   She  had  only  a 
moment  before  the  murmur  of  voices  dimmed,  and  she  had  to  turn 
toward  the  procession  that  was  coming  into  full  view  of  the  group. 
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The  quiet  was  broken  abruptly  as  a  horse  and  rider  came  upon 
the  procession  just  as  it  was  getting  ready  to  move.   The  attention 
of  the  entire  group  turned  on  tiiis  man.   The  men  spoke  low,  respect- 
ful greetings  to  him,  and  the  women  and  children  nodded  in  recogni- 
tion.  There  was  an  air  about  the  rider  of  manly  pride,  and  the 
young  teacher  wondered  who  he  was.   The  group  turned  toward  the 
approaching  cortege. 

Two  strong  men  carried  a  chair  in  which  sat  a  young  woman, 
draped  in  black;  her  head  was  bowed  in  despair.   She  appeared  to  be 
about  eighteen  years  old.   They  set  her  down  near  the  open  grave. 
Next  into  view  came  a  young  man  shcuidering  an  unpainted  coffin, 
so  sma M  that  it  was  hard  to  realize  it  held  a  human  being.   Follow- 
ing were  the  members  of  the  families,  ana  Margaret  noted  that  she 
had  not  seen  any  of  them  before.   No  one  offered  to  help  the  young 
man  set  down  the  coffin.   He  placed  it  on  the  side  of  the  grave 
away  from  the  pile  c-f  red  clay  near  the  mother's  feet.   He  wasn't 
crying  as  she  was,  and  he  looked  among  the  faces  of  the  spectators 
until  his  eyes  rested  upon  someone.   He  nodded  toward  him.   The  man 
and  three  cfh.ers  stepped  forward;  one  song  book  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  older  women  allowed  them  to  follow  the  i-.ymns.   One  man 
hummed  a  note,  began  to  tap  his  foot,  and  the  four  of  them  began  to 
sine  in  a  stra'ned,  mountrnn  [|T\thm  "Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?" 
Those  standing  near  began  to  pick  up  the  strains,  and  before  long 
the  entire  group  was  taking  pari  in  the  dirge,  l.argarei   could  not 
seem  to  force  a  note  from  her  throat.   li  was  so  prirr,  •■'  ;\e.   The 
song  seemed  so  inappropriate  for  the  funeral  of  a  child. 

The  song  ended  and  a  gai.'n"^  ma/:  c'epped  into  view.   He  held  a 
Bible  in  his  wrinkled  hands,  but  he  didn't  look  down  at  it.   It 
was  plain  that  he  had  used  these  passages  many  times.   The  Bible 
was  so  o 1 d  and  frayGo,  its  edges  ragged  with  wear  and  the  cover 
worn  and  In  need  of  replacement.   Soon  he  ended  The  reading,  ^nd 
repeated  a  long,  wei|-worded  prayer.   Margaret  noticed  that  his 
words  seemed  to  comfort  the  listeners.   She  could  te 1  I  by  the  way 
their  faces  reflected  devoutness  in  the  presence  of  deatl.   Then 
came  the  familiar  "Someday  We'll  Understand,"  and  with  this  song, 
soft  crying  crept  like  a  harmless  wave  over  the  group.   The  min- 
ister stepped  back  and  nodded  to  the  young  man  who  knelt  by  the 
chair.   The  youth  rose  slowly  and  a  silence  came  instantaneously 
over  all  as  ihey  bent  d'.'wn. 

'i  f  e  lid  of  the  coffin  was  tenderly  removed  by  drawing  half- 
driven  nails  from  each  end.   A  piece  of  cheesecloth  was  gently 
pulled  aside,  and  as  the  little  form  was  exposed,  a  smothered  wail 
came  from  the  young  mother.   A  woman,  a  member  of  tl-e  family,  came 
forward  holding  a  branch  cut  from  a  tree  and  began  to  fan  away  the 
flies.   Margaret  felt  nauseous. 
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The  people  began  to  pass  by  the  coffin  in  silent  sorrow.   The 
young  mother  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  as  if  in  a  trance,  and  the  young 
man  went  over  to  her  and  knelt,  holding  her  hand  until  the  number 
of  viewers  began  to  taper  off.   A  slight  nudge  in  her  side  forced 
Margaret  to  join  the  last  of  the  viewers.   She  had  not  meant  to  go, 
but  she  wanted  to  maintain  her  composure  as  the  others  had  in  respect 
for  this  grieving  family.   The  infant  had  turned  black,  and  the  tiny 
white  dress  on  it  contrasted  vividly.   The  little  feet  were  bare, 
and  the  whole  body  was  beginning  to  bloat  and  give  oft  a  foul  odor. 
The  procession  by  the  little  coffin  ended.   Margaret  felt  suffo- 
cated. 

Then  the  father  appeared  again  with  the  hammer.   He  reached 
into  his  pocket  and  produced  a  handful  of  new  nails  which  he  held 
a  few  at  a  time  in  his  mouth.   He  replaced  the  cheesecloth,  tucking 
it  around  the  little  piece  of  human  flesh,  and  suddenly  overcome 
with  grief,  bowed  his  head  and  rested  it  against  the  edge  of  the 
coffin.   Quiet  sounds  of  grief  mounted  to  loud  sobbing  and  weeping. 

A  young  boy,  a  pupil  of  about  twelve,  came  quickly  and  knelt 
by  the  father.   His  small  mouth  tried  to  form  a  faint  expression  of 
understanding.   He  lifted  the  lid  and  began  to  fit  it  into  place. 
Then  he  and  the  father  finished  putting  the  lid  on  together,  one 
nail  at  a  time,  spaced  and  gently  hammered  into  place.   One  after 
another  the  nails  beat  a  new  dirge.   They  finished  the  task  and 
rose. 

Four  men  stood  ready  with  ropes,  and  very  quickly  they  lowered 
the  little  coffin  into  the  red  clay  and  most  of  the  valley  people 
turned  toward  home,  leaving  only  a  few  to  finish  the  work.   As  Mar- 
garet hurried  toward  the  school  house,  Jody  ran  along-side. 

"Was  the  baby  a  first-born?"  Margaret  asked. 

"Yes  Ma'm,  hit  was  a  little  boy!" 

Inside  the  school  house  Margaret  sat  and  reflected:   Innova- 
tions here  would  have  to  be  gradual.   The  university  had  cautioned 
that.   But  in  the  experience  at  the  -funeral  she  had  caught  an  idea. 
One  way  to  f I  1  I  a  need  In  this  community  would  be  through  music: 
singing.   If  she  could  teach  the  children  folk  songs  first,  then 
....  Here  was  one  wedge  for  her  to  drive.   She  reca I  led  that  the 
big  man  who  had  come  riding  the  fine  horse  had  been  one  of  the  best 
singers.   She  would  probably  need  his  support  ....  But  there 
was  her  planning  too  .  .  .  she  would  have  to  plan  for  the  next  six 
months  very  carefully.   Reports  would  have  to  be  written  in  detail 
for  the  university,  laborious  trips  would  bring  in  equipment,  con- 
ferences would  have  to  be  made  very  frequently  with  the  professors. 
Janauary  would  come  and  end  the  seven-month  school  before  she  would 
have  time  to  do  all  that  she  saw  possible. 
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On  Monday  morning  of  the  third  week  of  school,  the  entire 
enrollment  was  in  attendance.   liright  and  shining  faces  smelling 
of  "Sweetheart"  soap  lool\ed  up  at  the  new  flag  and  pledged  allegi- 
ance to  a  country  about  which  they  knew  so  little — so  little  if 
they  remained  here.   A  hand  raised  near  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Ma'm,  are  we  a'goin'  to  hear  some  of  that  thar  music  today?" 

"Are  we  going  to  hear  some  more  music  today!" 

"That's  just  what  I  ast  ye."   A  ripple  of  snickering  went 
around  the  room.   Margaret  knew  she  might  as  wel I  let  Bernice 
speak.   He  was  a  natural  joker.   He  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  not 
really  tried  to  correct  his  grammar. 

"Bernice,  if  you  wish  for  us  to  have  some  music,  will  you  speak 
to  me  correctly?  We  have  gone  over  'that  thar'  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  it  is  incorrect." 

"Will  ye--you — play  us  some  music  today!"  He  said  the  words 
as  if  they  were  foreign. 

"At  recess  time,  we  shall  have  our  first  folk  dances." 

"Music  and  dancin'!   Oh  Boy!"  He  had  a  Satanic  grin  on  his 
face. 

Margaret  saw  the  pleasure  that  registered  on  the  faces  of  the 
little  children.   Since  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  had  been  on  the 
right  track;  it  was  plain  to  see.   The  morning  went  well.   Before 
she  realized  it,  time  came  for  recess  which  today  could  be  pro- 
longed for  the  singing-games.   The  record  player  was  carried  out 
into  the  school  yard,  and  the  first  record  chosen  was  "Looby  Lou." 
Then  came  "Miss  Henderson,"  during  which  it  was  hard  to  control  the 
children.   Everyone  wanted  to  dance  at  once.   It  was  gratifying  to 
observe  them  so  happy  and  interested.   They  caught  on  immediately 
to  the  words  and  the  music.   When  it  came  time  for  the  games  to  end, 
the  children  begged  for  more  until  Margaret  let  the  time  run  close 
to  the  I unch  hour. 

When  they  were  dismissed  at  four  o'clock,  they  flocked  around 
her  desk  saying  that  this  was  the  best  school  ever.   Their  eyes 
paid  in  full  all  the  heavy  loads,  the  sanding  and  varnishing,  the 
long  hours  of  preparing  the  lessons  that  had  been  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  done  to  raise  their  level  of  education.   Eventually 
the  consolidated  school  would  be  built  up  on  the  ridge,  and  they 
would  be  assimilated,  and  God  willing,  they  would  be  more  at  home. 
Margaret  went  with  a  light  step  to  the  cabin  where  she  boarded. 
The  day  had  been  most  rewarding;  tonight  she  could  sleep  well. 

When  she  arrived,  Mrs.  Kaylor,  her  landlady,  was  busy  pre- 
paring fried  chicken  again,  and  Margaret  lay  down  full-length  on 
the  large  feather  bed  to  rest  until  supper  time.   A  slight  smile 
kept  playing  on  her  mouth  as  she  rested. 

Suddenly  a  loud  knock  sounded  on  the  door  of  the  cabin. 
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Mrs.  Kaylor  went  to  the  open  door.   Jackson,  her  husband,  craned 
his  neck  around  from  where  he  sat  in  a  big  rocking  chair.   Margaret 
saw  that  he  seemed  to  straighten.   She  heard  his  intake  of  breath 
as  he  rose  quickly,  jerked  his  head  and  whispered  in  a  coarse  voice, 
"God,  it's  Big  Anse.   What  does  he  want  here?"  A  voice  seemed  to 
bias"'  from  the  cabin's  small  porch: 

"Send  the  school  marm  out  hyer!   We've  got  somethin'  t'  say  t' 
her." 

"Now  you  listen  hyer.  Big  Anse,"  Mrs.  Kaylor  shouted  back. 
"You  ain't  a'causin'  th  i  s  teacher  no  trouble.   Not  so  long  as  Jack- 
son and  me  is  around.   Git  on  down  th'  road!" 

"I'm  a'talkin'  to  her,  Marthy.   Send  her  out." 

Margaret  moved  toward  the  door.   Jackson  had  taken  his  shot- 
gun from  its  place  over  the  mantle.   He  kept  it  loaded,  but  he 
checked  it  to  be  sure.   Mrs.  Kaylor  stood  slightly  in  front  of  '-lar- 
garet.   Jackson  stopped  just  beside  her.   The  three  of  Them  faced 
three  men  who  now  stood  down  on  the  ground  looking  up.   Margaret 
felt  fear  take  hold  of  her,  but  she  stepped  clear  of  the  couple  and 
tried  to  speak  calmly: 

"Did  one  of  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?"   She  looked  from  one  to 
the  other.   She  recognized  the  big  man  as  the  one  who  had  ridden 
the  horse  at  the  funeral.   The  man  stepped  forward.   "I'm  Big  Anse. 
We  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two."   He  looked  powerful  and 
threaten  i  ng . 

Margaret's  green  eyes  never  faltered.   "You  may,  Mr....?" 

"Big  Anse.   That's  all  ye  need  t'  know."  He  seemed  much 
ta  I  I  er  now. 

"Yes,  Sir.   What  did  you  wish  to  ask?"   She  felt  almost  brave. 

"The  younguns  come  home  frum  school  a ' te I  I i n '  that  you  are 
a'teachin'  dancin'  up  thar.   Are  ye?"  He  gestured  toward  the  school. 

Her  first  reaction  was  comical.   "This  is  my  first  P.T.A."  she 
thought.   She  looked  into  the  face  before  her  and  without  hesita- 
tion said,  "Yes,  i  am  teaching  singing-games  and  folk  songs.   Don't 
you  know  what  singing-games  are?"  She  had  almost  quit  trembling. 

The  big  man  stared  at  the  ground  for  a  moment,  then  looked  back 
at  her.   "No,  I  reckon  1  don't — but  I  ain't  havin'  my  Debbie  a' 
learnin'  no  sin,  hyer!" 

"Sin?"  That  gave  a  new  twist  to  things.   Margaret  had  a  sud- 
den impulse:   "Why  don't  you  come  by  the  school  and  observe?  Come 
and  see  for  yourself.   You  will  be  most  welcome,  Mr.  McCaslIn." 
She  knew  his  name  for  she  had  only  one  Debbie  at  school. 

The  other  men  nodded  approval.   Big  Anse  gave  one  affirmative 
gesture,  no  word.   Then  they  all  mounted  and  rode  away.  Margaret 
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had  a  feeling  of  victory  as  they  went  out  of  sight. 

"Will  he  cause  me  any  real  trouble,  Jackson?"  Her  voice  was 
earnest. 

"Nah,  I  don't  think  so.   You  know.  Miss  Evans,  he's  a  moon- 
shiner!  Makes  the  whiskey  for  the  whole  valley.  'Debbie  learning 
no  sin!'   Good  God!   Better  be  careful  what  happens  if  he  does  come 
by." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  another  loud  banging  on  the 
front  of  the  school  told  Margaret  who  had  come.   She  was  ready. 
She  motioned  an  older  boy  near  the  back  of  the  room  to  go  to  the 
door.   He  opened  the  door  and  fumed  to  Margaret  with  a  weak,  "It's 
Big  Anse." 

She  walked  to  the  door  and  greeted  him.   He  was  still  on  his 
horse. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  McCaslin." 

"I'm  ready  for  those  dancin'  games."  He  looked  serious  and 
demand  i  ng . 

"Well,  we  aren't.   There  is  more  study  before  we  take  our 
recess.   Won't  you  come  in  and  observe  the  school?" 

The  big  man  slumped  a  little  in  his  saddle,  and  Margaret 
felt  her  throat  tighter.   Whaf  new?   hie  cot  down  from  the  horse 
and  hitched  it  nearby.   He  was  a  big  man — six  feet,  four  or  five 
inches,  and 'she  estimated  his  weight  at  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds...  But  when  he  came  in  there  was  something  about  him,  his 
eyes,  that  gave  him  away.   He  was  just  a  big,  bluffing  man — he 
wasn't  so  impossible.   Margaret's  spirits  soared  as  she  watched 
his  eyes  circle  the  room  in  wonder  like  a  child.   He  took  a  seat 
in  back,  folded  his  arms  and  sat  back.   Margaret  walked  with  buoy- 
ant confidence  toward  her  maps.   They  were  near  one  of  the  tall 
windows  and  for  a  brief  moment  she  glanced  out  toward  the  tall  pines 
that  to  her  seemed  symbols  of  a  wild  untamed  land,  a  land  needing 
order. 

She  turned  and  continued  her  lesson  that  had  been  interrupted. 
It  was  about  the  dykes  of  Hoi  land.   The  pupi  Is  were  i  I  I  at  ease  at 
first  and  sat  glancing  back  every  now  and  then.   Books  with  excel- 
lent illustrations  were  brounht  out  from  the  traveling  library, 
and  the  children  became  fascinated  with  the  Dutch  countryside.   Then 
came  the  reading  charts  so  neatly  printed  the  night  before,  then 
the  arithmetic  in  percentage,  the  general  science,  and  finger-paint- 
ing.  The  pupils  responded  with  respect  and  visible  interest,  and 
Margaret  felt  pride.   Never  once  did  she  look  directly  at  her  visi- 
tor.  When  recess  time  came  she  said: 

"Children,  we  will  repeat  the  same  games  that  we  learned  so 
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-ell  yesterday."  On  Impulse  she  made  her  choice  of  the  children 
o  lead  the  game.   "Debbie,  will  you  and  Jody  be  the  first  to  step 
nto  the  circle?"  Debbie  turned  green.   She  hesitated  and  looked 
Mth  fear  toward  her  father. 

Big  Anse's  voice  boomed:   "Git  in  thar,  Debbie."   She  moved  like 
ightning.   Margaret  felt  a  pang  for  the  autocratic  contol  he  held 
iver  his  ch  1  I  d  . 

At  first  the  children  were  hesitant,  but  childhood  joy  soon  over- 
;ame  the  fact  that  they  had  a  visitor,  a  critical  one.   The  enjoy- 
lent  showed  plainly  in  the  laughter,  the  taking  of  turns,  and  none 
>f  the  children  seemed  to  notice  when  Big  Anse  left.   Margaret  was 
ware  as  the  big  roan  trotted  away.  Its  hooves  hitting  the  slate- 
ock  as  it  crossed  the  creek.   Her  spirits  soared.   By  saying 
lothing.  Big  Anse  had  admitted  his  defeat.   She  had  won.   A  sense  of 
TJumph  filled  her  as  she  stood  for  some  time  watching  him  ride  up 
■he  hill  into  the  pines.   And  suddenly  she  felt  weak  from  the  strain. 
ihe  hadn't  taken  time  to  eat  since  yesterday  and  the  diet  at  the 
;abln  was  inadequate  anyway.   She  would  go  down  to  the  store  as  soon 
s  school  ended  and  buy  something.   It  would  be  a  good  chance  to 
ea I  I y  mix  now  with  some  of  the  valley  folk. 

On  her  way  up  to  the  store  that  afternoon,  Margaret  noticed 
hat  there  were  no  women  along  the  road.   For  years  here  a  woman's 
lace  had  been  at  home.   Eventually  all  that  would  "hange,  once 
'omen  became  educated  and  gained  some  confidence  In  themselves.   As 
he  entered  the  store,  the  men  standing  around  fell  silent. 

"Hello  Will,"  Margaret  said.   "Mind  if  1  browse  around?   I 
ant  some  little  something  to  eat."   She  turned  to  the  racks  just 
s  Ole  Cain  came  staggering  up  to  her.   His  breath,  strong  enough 
o  make  one  who  sniffed  It  tipsy,  made  her  step  backward.   When  he 
as  drunk,  he  was  vulgar.   Mrs.  Kaylor  had  made  that  clear.   He  was 
man  to  shy  away  from.   He  came  toward  her. 

"The  little  school  marm  wants  a  little  somethin'  to  et,"  he 
eered.   He  pul led  a  bottle  from  his  hip  pocket  and  extended  it 
oward  her.   As  he  did  so,  it  sloshed  first  on  him  and  then,  as  he 
taggered,  on  the  front  of  Margaret's  blue  linen  dress.   "Here's  a 
ittle  somethin',  honey."  Margaret  found  herself  suddenly  backed 
gainst  the  wooden  counter.   Will,  the  store  owner,  moved  around 
nd  toward  her  quickly.   He  took  Ole  firmly  by  the  arms  and  turned 
m  toward  the  door.  As  he  did,  Ole's  brother,  Sid,  blocked  Will's 
ath.  The  other  men  stirred. 

"Leave  him  be.  Will!"  Sid's  voice  was  threatening  and  his  lip 
uried  mean ly . 
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"Now  you  stay  out  of  this,  Sid,"  Will  said.   "You  aren't  drunk. 
Or  are  you?" 

"I  ain't  drunk,  and  you  ain't  goin'  to  put  no  kin  o'  mine  out 
just  because  a  little  bitch  of  a  school  teacher  got  her  dress  wet." 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Margaret  that  the  two  Cains  were  quite 
drunk  and  meant  trouble.   Will  let  Ole  go  and  faced  Sid.   Sid  took 
a  heavy  swing  at  Will  that  sent  him  sprawling  across  the  store, 
knocking  down  cans  of  lard  and  molasses  as  he  went.   The  other  men 
started  to  Will's  aid.   They  got  Will  to  his  feet.   Then  they  con- 
verged on  the  Cain  brothers  and  herded  them  outside.   Margaret  stood 
frozen.   The  men  re-entered  the  store,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  incident.   Horse  hooves  sounded  outside. 

"Find  anything  you  wanted,  Ma'm?"  Will's  calming  voice  said. 
"Maybe  you  would  like  some  of  these  little  'Viennies.'"  He  motioned 
to  the  little  cans  of  sausage. 

"That  would  be  fine,  and  give  me  a  box  of  crackers.   Four  or 
five  cans  of  the  sausage,  please,  will  do."   She  stood  flustered 
and  weak  as  WIN  put  the  Items  In  a  bag  for  her.   He  sm  I  led  apolo- 
get I ca I  I y . 

Like  a  bull  out  of  a  dark  pen.  Big  Anse  himself  suddenly  came 
storming  in.   His  face  was  red  and  the  veins  stood  out  in  his  neck. 
Without  stopping,  he  rushed  behind  the  counter  and  dragged  Will  out 
Into  the  little  clear  space  In  the  middle  of  the  store.   Everyone    j 
stood  amazed. 

"You  son  of — ca I  I  I n '  Miss  Evans  what  ye  did,"   Big  Anse  shouted. 
"I'll  —  I'll  choke  ye!"   His  enormous  hands  gripped  Will's  throat     , 
just  as  the  other  men  swarmed  over  him.  I 

"What's  the  matter  with  you.  Big  Anse?   You  gone  mad!"  on^-^  of 
them  cried.   "WI  I  I  ain't  done  nothing.   He  was  trying  to  hel p. "      j 

"It  was  Sid  who  cussed!" 

"Ole  spilled  whiskey  on  her  dress." 

Big  Anse  quit  straining  against  the  men  who  held  him.   His  face 
turned  a  deep  purple  and  his  shoulders  gave  a  little  "huh"  gesture. 
As  he  looked  around  at  the  group,  an  Bmbarrassed  grin  threatened. 
It  slowly  formed. 

"You  fellers  know  what  I  done?   I  j i st  let  them  brothers-in- 
law  of  mine  lie  to  me.   Them  two  skunks  told  me  that  Will  hyer  done 
what  they  done.   I  didn't  want — her.  Miss  Evans,  called  no — ."  He 
took  one  step  toward  Margaret  and  she  saw  the  embarrassed  grin  spread 
itself  spontaneously  into  a  helpless  smile.   He  turned  abruptly  and 
hurriedly  left  the  group. 

It  was  late  afternoon  by  the  time  Margaret  got  back  to  the 
school,  and  she  stood  before  the  little  schoolhouse  deep  In  thought. 
She  did  not  remember  having  left  the  store  or  having  walked  the 
distance  up  the  hill.   She  was  only  conscious  that  she  stood  before 
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a  small,  run-dov;n  schoolhouse  to  which  she,  Margaret  Evens,  had 
been  sent.   V/hat  was  it  that  she  had  been  sent  here  to  teach?  And 
with  what  methods?   She  stared  at  the  worn  steps  leading  into  the 
schoolhouse,  steps  worn  by  generations  of  children.   Here  in  this 
hidden  valley  shouts  and  wild  laughter  rose  from  the  disordered 
scattering  of  houses.   She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  big  pines  border- 
ing the  valley  and  unconsciously  extended  her  hand  to  the  unpainted 
clapboards  o^   the  school.   Then  she  turned  her  steps  toward  the 
cabin  where  she  could  rest. 

— Ruth  Spurlock 


FOR  CHRISTOPHER 

Young  Christopher,  asleep  upon  my  bed, 

I  wonder  at  your  untouched  innocence. 

But  as  soft  rain  upon  the  grass  is  fled 

With  morning  sun  —  Life  takes  your  brilliance. 

Like  laughter  gently  lilting  on  the  air 
And  drifting  far  away  Is  heard  no  more. 
So  is  your  pristine  loveliness — for  there 
Is  no  ability  to  hold  this  store. 

A  melody  without  ref rai n--your  song — 

For  no  child  ever  sang  it  all  his  days. 

And  powerful,  the  broken  beat  of  wrong 

Shall  syncopate  with  tigers — bright  your  ways. 

But  you  will  hear  the  melody  one  day 
Come  back  to  you,  before  you  go  away. 

— Sr.  Regina  Marie  Courey 


THE  GREEN  VELVET  DRESS 

The  words,  like  swarming  bees  darting  in  and  out,  first  one 
then  two,  now  and  then  hiding  behind  the  arbors  of  sleep — never 
clearly  seen,  just  faintly  buzzing,  came  and  went.   Then  stung 
into  consciousness  ty  The  wcrd  "snow,"  I  abruptly  sat  up  In  bed. 
Throwing  back  the  covers,  my  feet  hit  the  cold  floor.   I  ran  out 
into  the  dining  room  and  leaned  against  the  icy  marble  sill. 
Feathery  flakes  were  floating  down  covering  everything  with  a 
soft,  downy  pillow.   The  branches  of  the  cedar  trees  were  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  snow   Cedar  trees — the  words  brought 
to  my  mind  the  trip  planned  fo.  Today  to  get  our  Christmas  tree. 
Every  year  my  dad  and  I  went  hunting  for  our  Christmas  tree. 
My  mom's  voice  came  from  the  kitchen. 

"I  hate  to  see  that  snow;  there  have  already  been  three 

accidents  reported  on  the  radio.   What  anyone  can  see  in  it " 

I  looked  out  at  the  frosted  trash  cans,  like  giant  cup  cakes 
covered  with  a  thick,  white  icing.   I  was  never  going  to  hate 
the  snow.   Sled  rides,  snowmen,  snowballs  hitting  hard  accinst 
my  back  and  dishes  of  snow  and  syrup,  that's  how  I'd  always  think 
of  it. 

From  the  kitchen  came  the  mouth-watering  aroma  of  freshly 
baked  cookies.   My  mom  had  started  her  Christmas  baking.   Ever\' 
year  we'd  make  fruit  cakes  and  candy  and  batches  of  cookies,  lots 
of  fat-bellied  Santas  wearing  red  sugar  suits,  forests  of  Christmas 
trees  with  colored  beads  that  looked  like  miniature  ornaments, 
bells,  stars,  and  wreaths,  all  covered  with  colored  sugar.   Anxious 
to  start  looking  for  the  tree,  I  walked  into  the  oven-warmed  kit- 
chen to  remind  my  dad  of  the  plans  for  the  day. 

"Think  maybe  I  should  get  the  lights  and  ornaments  out?"  My 
mom  and  dad  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"I  put  them  under  the  basement  steps  so  you'd  better  get  some 
old  clothes  on,"  my  mom  said.   I  ran  into  the  bedroom  and  changed 
and  then  ran  down  the  steps  taking  them  two  at  a  time. 

"Don't  you  want  anything  to  eat?"  my  mom  called  down  to  me. 

"She  has  to  start  watching  her  figure  now — no  more  Christmas 
goodies.   She's  getting  to  be  a  young  lady,  you  know,"  my  dad 
teased.   Defiantly,  I  went  back  upstairs  and  had  some  hot  choco- 
late and  cookies. 

"Now  don't  eat  too  many  cookies;  that  batch  is  for  the  : 
caroling  party,"  my  mom  said  as  she  lifted  the  plate  up  from  in  I 
front  of  me.  I  had  forgotten;  tonight  our  Job's  Daughfer  Be"^hel  | 
was  going  caroling  with  the  Demolay  chapter.   I  grabbed  a  few      i 
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more  cookies  and  ran  back  down  the  stairs.   I  openeo  the  tucked- 
in  flaps  of  the  cardboard  boxes.   In  them  were  smaller  boxes  filled 
with  ornaments,  lights,  tinsel,  cotton  snow,  the  tiny  manger  scene 
and  the  gold,  china  tree  that  my  mom  had  put  angel  hair  around, 
making  circles  of  colorec  spider  webs  in  front  of  each  miniature 
light.   I  began  carrying  up  each  box  to  the  living  room  where  the 
traditional  decorating  would  take  place.   Each  year  we'd  get  some 
new  decoration  for  the  house,  which  gave  every  item  a  Christmas 
of  its  own.   Everything  from  the  tiny  viilace  on  the  mantel  to 
the  red  felt  Santa  on  the  door  had  memories  of  a  certain  year. 

My  dad  ca I  led  to  me  to  see  if  I  was  ready  tc  go  tree  hunting. 
I  put  on  my  heavy  coat,  still  faintly  carrying  the  smell  of  summer 
Tioth  crystals.   The  air  outside  was  so  cold  tha"^  whet  we  talked  it 
chilled  our  teeth  and  made  them  feel  like  something  foreign  to  the 
tvarm  tongue  when  it  hit  against  them.   We  walked  from  lot  to  lot, 
looking  at  the  lopsided  trees,  those  that  had  lost  most  of  their 
needles,  and  all  the  others  that  would  never  leave  until  Christmas 
eve,  if  at  all.   The  next  day  was  Christmas  eve;  we  had  waited 
too  long.   All  the  full,  rcund  trees  were  gone.'  The  more  we 
looked,  the  colder  we  got.   And  as  the  warmth  of  excitement  drained 
from  me  I  could  feel  my  body  beginning  to  get  numb. 

"How's  this  one?"  my  dad  asked  encouragingly. 

I  looked  at  the  scrawny  tree  and  didn't  say  a  word. 

"Trees  always  look  bad  when  they're  just  bare  like  this." 

"Yeh,  I  guess  so."   I  watched  the  smoke-like  puffs  following 
each  word.   My  dad  lifted  the  tree  into  the  trunk,  and  we  headed 
for  home. 

"We'd  better  get  that  tree  decorated  if  you're  going  to  go 
carol  ing  tonight,"  my  mom  said  glancing  down  at  her  watch.   My  dad 
looked  down  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  asked  when  I  was  gcing 
to  get  ready  for  my  big  night. 

"Maybe  never  if  I  don't  feel  like  It,"  I  said  jokingly.   But 
really,  I  did  have  to  go,  and  it  might  not  be  too  bad.   I  went  in 
and  filled  the  tub  with  steaming  hot  water  and  lay  there  enjoying 
the  warm  blanket  of  water  that  covered  me,  breathing  the  mixed  air 
of  cinnamon  and  cedar.   I  wrapped  the  thick,  fleecy  towel  around 
me  and  ran  into  my  room.   As  I  pushed  open  the  sliding  closet 
door,  I  saw  the  freshly  pressed  dress  hanging  inside  the  protective 
folds  of  the  plastic  bag.   My  mom  had  promised  to  make  me  a  velvet 
dress  for  Christmas.   I  pushed  the  surrounding  clothes  away  from 
the  plastic  bag  just  to  make  sure  nothing  would  crease  it.   Just 
then  my  mom  came  i  n . 

"Like  your  new  dress?"  She  was  pleased  by  my  obvious  delight. 
She  handed  me  a  paper  bag  and  said,  "Here's  another  early  gift." 
She  smiled  warmly  and  left.   I  looked  in  and  saw  a  box  which  had 
a  picture  of  a  girl  on  it  that  kind  of  lookea  like  Alice  in 
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Wonderland  with  this  silly,  Mona  Lisa  smile.   It  read  "for  the 
formative  years — 32  A." 

"Oh  no,"  I  groaned  and  shoved  the  box  bac[<  into  the  bag  and 
put  it  in  my  arawer.   I  lay  down  on  my  bed  and  looked  at  the  large 
baby  doll  lying  beside  me.   Her  dress  had  been  freshly  washed  and 
thie  ruffles  on  her  cap  felt  stiff  from  many  starchings.   I  thought 
back  to  the  year  that  I  had  first  got  her;  just  then,  the  car's 
loud  horn  broke  into  my  thoughts.   I  jumped  up  and  finished  dressing. 
i-^y  dad  was  warming  the  car,  and  it  was  time  to  go.   I  went  through 
the  kitchen  to  say  good-by  to  my  mom. 

"Was  it  okay?"  my  mom  asked  hesitatingly. 

"I  really  wouldn't  know  because  I  have  no  intention  of  wearing 
it."  What  an  awful  Christmas  gift,  I  thought,  as  I  walked  out  the 
door. 

We  all  met  at  the  dd  red  brick  Masonic  temple.   The  kids  were 
all  gathered  on  the  ice-covered  steps,  hovering  together,  trying  to 
keep  warrr.   The  dirty  yellow  school  bus,  spotted  with  the  black 
slush  from  the  streets,  pulled  into  the  lot,  and  opened  its  accordion 
door,  letting  Into  its  warmth  the  numbed  bodies.   Then  we  went  to 
the  old  folks  home  to  sing  carols.   The  old  people  sct  listening, 
their  leathered  faces  cracking  into  smiles,  some  looking  with  down- 
cast eyes,  some  with  eyes  raised,  but  none  really  looking  at  us. 
I  thought  how  much  like  cardboard  boxes  we  were  for  them,  each 
song  opening  up  a  storage  of  past  Christmas  memories.   We  all 
rode  back  to  the  temple  in  the  bus.   Some  guy  behind  me  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  asked  in  his  husky  voice  how  old  I 
was . 

"Twelve,"  1  said  dryly,  not  bothering  to  look  at  him. 

"Twelve  and  a  half,  actually,"  Nancy  added  quickly,  then  she 
nudged  me  with  her  elbow.   Nancy  had  just  turned  thirteen  that 
past  November.   Last  week  when  we  were  dressing  after  gym,  she 
asked  me  why  I  still  wore  undershirts — she  didn't  anymore.   I 
wished  I  dlon't  when  I  was  with  her,  but  that  was  the  only  time. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  eve;  I  got  up  early  before  dawn  and 
lit  the  tree.   The  sof"l"  waves  of  light  flowed  around  me.   I  walked 
over  to  the  couch,  feeling  the  sharp  prick  of  a  fallen  pine  needle 
under  my  bare  f oo! .   '  pulled  my  legs  up  close  to  my  body,  enveloped 
In  the  soft  flannel  gown  and  the  light  from  the  tree.   The  next 
thing  I  knew,  my  mom  was  opening  the  front  door  to  check  for  the 
last  mail.   The  sharp  cold  air  rushed  through  the  cracked  door, 
cutting  my  drowsiness.   I  sat  up  and  saw  all  the  newly-wrapped 
packages  placed  under  the  tree.   I  sat  secretly  stealing  glances 
at  each  colored  block  bearing  my  name,  wondering  what  was  Inside, 
yet  glad  I  didn't  know.   My  mom  came  in,  her  fingers  slightly  red 
from  the  cold  air.   I  went  into  my  bedroom  and  got  out  the  bag  from 
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the  drawer.   I  sat  looking  at  it,  wishing  I  had  never  even  got  it. 
I  put  it  back  in  the  drawer  and  got  dressed.   That  night  all  my 
relatives  were  coming  to  our  house  to  exchange  gifts.   My  mom  and 
I  spent  the  day  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  turkey,  making  pies 
and  spice  tea,  filling  the  house  with  an  aroma  of  mixed  spices  and 
cedar. 

It  was  getting  dark  outside  and  in  the  translucent  columns 
below  each  street  light  the  steady  flow  of  falling  snow  could  be 
seen.   It  was  late  so  I  hurried  into  my  room  to  get  dressed.   I 
opened  the  drawer  and  got  out  the  familiar  bag  and  proceeded, 
awkwardly,  to  get  dressed.   I  liked  the  way  the  dress  felt,  slightly 
curving  out.   I  stoca  in  front  of  the  mirror,  straightening  out  the 
soft,  green  velvet  skirt  and  feeling  quite  grown  up. 

The  whole  house  glowed,  warming  each  new  guest  with  its  blaze. 
I  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  arranged  some  cookies  on  a  glass  plate 
1c  take  out  to  the  living  room.   I  heard  the  tearing  of  paper  and 
the  piercing  cries  that  followed;  they  had  started  opening  the 
gifts.   I  walked  into  the  crowded  room,  wondering  if  anyone  would 
notice  my  new  gift.   After  all  the  gifts  were  opened,  my  mom  went 
into  her  bedroom  and  came  out  with  a  big  box.   My  little  cousins 
started  screaming  with  excitement,  happy  to  see  that  another  gift 
remained  to  be  opened.   I  tore  off  the  paper  and  through  the  cello- 
phane window  I  saw  a  pink-clad  baby  doll.   I  opened  the  top  and 
smelled  the  new  plastic  always  accompanying  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  doll's  life.   It  felt  awkward  in  my  arms,  its  stiff  limbs  and 
paralyzed  fingers  not  coming  alive  as  before.   I  put  the  doll  in 
her  cardboard  box,  fixing  her  so  she  could  look  out  the  window. 
I  got  up  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles  in  my  aress. 

It  was  very  late  when  everyone  left,  but  my  mem  and  I  stayed 
up  gatnering  paper,  picking  up  crunched  pretzels  out  of  the  rug, 
emptying  ash  trays  and  removing  glasses  from  the  tables  before  the 
water  rings  could  permanently  make  their  mark.   I  saw  my  doll, 
staring  out  at  me  behind  her  -;hiMy  pane.   I  went  over  and  got  her 
out,  pressing  her  hard  against  my  body,  feeling  the  stiff  little 
fingers  poke  into  me.   I  loved  her  right  then,  as  the  tears 
welled  i n  my  eyes.   I  knew  she  would  be  my  last  doll. 

— Donna  Hopmann 
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ULTRAMARINE 

There  was  one  day  in  Paris  I  remember 

Better  than  the  rest: 

That  day  I  cried. 

And  when  you  asked  me  why  and  I  explained 

It  was  the  ultramarine  in  Paris  skies 

(I  had  not  seen  it  anywhere  before), 

You  understood. 

— Ma i s i e  Elaine  Buerk 


TWO  HAIKU 

Hollow  and  silver  Chrysanthemums  bow 

in  the  frosty  autumn  air        dark  heads  like  weary  soldiers- 
are  notes  of  crickets  the  first  autumn  frost 

— Rosemary  Gray 


AUTUMNAL  FRESCO 

The  palette  parched  with  color. 
Starts  shedding  its  pigments. 
Airy  strokes  whisking  off 
Each  dried  b I  i  ster. 

The  palette  scraped  clean. 
Remains,  devoid. 
While  echoes  beneath  our  feet 
The  crackling  cry  of  autumn. 

— Donna  Hopmann 
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AFTLF^  SUNSET 

After  sunset,  when  arms  alone  with  the  sunset  wind 

LSjck  world  and  the  birdbacked  wood  in  black 

To  sleep  deep  made  in  blackthorn  and  elm,  their  kind 

Embraces'  spun  sound  gathering  gentle  to  keep  back 

Dark  and  the  dark's  cold  rain,  these  tarms  cf  leaves 

Fall  without  praise  for  the  conjured  sake 

Of  hearts  alone  in  the  arms'  still  hold,  and  wake 

In  the  eyes  of  the  lying  lost,  not  to  let  them  grieve. 

Come  with  the  world,  oh  then  dreaming  leap  to  the  high 
Wind's  turning,  seeing  the  wood  burn  blind  beneath 
The  midnight  arms  in  fire  and  flood  where  they  lie. 
Through  the  leaves'  tongues'  singing  (though  song 

wreathes 
The  breasts  of  birds,  their  hearts'  notes 
Ringing  on  the  berry-black  cobbles  of  the  wood,  loud 
Where  they  fly),  the  world  hears  the  silent  arms  flood 
To  falling  leaves  and  birds  and  the  sound  their  music 

makes . 

Or,  nunneries  of  leaves  with  the  breasts'  fire  drowned 
Under  stars  and  the  half  shaped  starfall  streams. 
Their  voices  blessed,  their  bird-tracked  scriptures' 

sound 
Crying  as  they  fall  through  the  listening  arms'  dear 

dreams 
For  the  world's  turning  ear,  ghosts  of  a  broken  wood. 
Into  the  gliding  streams'  windows  where  trees'  souls 
Sing,  look,  midnight  steals 
From  the  sleepers'  arms,  and  they  awake  with  the  world 

alone  in  the  leaves'  flood. 

Look,  moonlight  rides  through  the  world's  arms, 
Falling  with  the  music  the  leaves  in  moonlight  make. 
Listen  (the  wood,  deep  in  the  flood's  sound,  hears 

from  their  sleep  the  arms'  dreams  wind), 

the  currants  sing  where  the  hearts'  notes  walk, 

f I y  i  ng  in  the  farms ' 
Song.   Listen,  starfall  strikes  the  wood  awake. 
Only  the  eyes  in  the  flood's  hold  see,  the  eyes,  alone 

i  n  the  wind's  su I  I  en 
Turning,  see  the  leaves  after  sunset  break  against 

the  world's  cold  ear. 
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And  the  birds,  only  the  listening  birds  awake,  hear. 
Hear  the  trees,  the  dreams,  the  sleepers'  hearts,  al 
the  world  silent  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

—Robert  Pol  lock 


DEAR  AND  GOOD  THE  WINTER  LIES  DYING 

Dear  and  good  the  winter  lies  dying  in  the  moonshine  keep  of  the  hills, 
Milkwhite  to  the  dearest  of  a  I  I  ends.   Often  under  the  snowflake 
Stars,  souls  of  snowmen  dance  from  the  ends  of  their  dying  floods 

and  dream  beyond  the  shadows'  snows  of  sills. 
Adrift  with  the  ghosts  of  birds,  burning  in  the  black  tracks 

of  the  snowshoe  wind  for  the  dying  winter's  sake. 
Shipshape  the  snows  set  sail  and  burn  on  end  across  the  tolling 

skies 
Into  the  starboned  arms  of  the  Great  Bear,  moonkept  beyond 

the  mi  dn  ight 
Wake  of  the  starbuM's  rage,  his  firework  tusks  raised  with 

the  icefall  to  splinter  and  drown  the  white 
Ark  of  the  winter  in  the  snowprints'  flood  and  the  frozen  fires 

of  his  eyes. 
Silent  through  the  dying  winter's  windows,  the  world  awake,  sees 

through  snowfall  lashes  of  leaves,  or,  gliding  deep  in  the 

old  snows'  panes. 
Listens  alone  with  the  melting  trees  to  the  be M note  bonfire 

of  the  cold  Dirds'  voices.   Listen, 
And  the  world  rides  in  the  fall  of  the  moonshine  ark,  still  in 

the  start a  i  I  ra  i  ns. 
Oh  the  world  lies  dear  through  the  burning  winter's  windows, 

until  men's  eyes  glisten 
Open,  and  we  awake  in  the  voices'  fire,  in  the  arkfall  flood  and 

moonsh  i  ne. 
And  take  to  heart  our  dying  tasks  to  the  end  of  our  good  time. 

— Robert  Po I  I ock 
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ceful  little  creature  and  the  sight  of  it 
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rabbit,  more  closely  to  me.   The  bird  sat 
me  time  and  was  joined  by  another  bird,  a 
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he  supply  of  delectable  particles  for  birds 
diate  area  was  soon  gone.   Then  both  birds 
opposite  directions  without  so  much  as  a 
d-by. 

hargy  and  beauty  of  the  day  matched  my  mood 
had  not  left  the  company  because  I  did  not 
because  they  bored  me.   They  were,  as  a 
ct,  my  favorite  aunt  and  uncle.   They  always 
andy  or  some  special  treat,  and  they  had  two 
s,  almost  grown-ups  I  thought,  who  would 

and  do  practically  anything  I  asked  of  them 
that  that  day  I  felt  like  being  alone,  well. 
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gn  n  . 
was  pos- 

He  knew 


n  spite  of  my  feeling  a  little  like  the  country  mouse 
round  my  city  cousin,  Rhon  could  always  extract  the 
ost  personal  confidences  from  me  with  no  trouble  at 
11.   He  came  over  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  somehow 

knew  that  my  privacy  of  mood  and  mind  was  about  to 
e  i  nvaded . 

"Hi,"  he  said,  with  his  most  contagious 

"Hi,"  I  replied  as  discouragingly  as  it 
ible  for  me  to  treat  him. 

"What's  your  big  problem,  young  lady?" 
Imost  instantly  that  there  was  a  problem,  that  I  wasn't 
n  a  very  talkative  mood,  and  that  such  flattery  would 
urely  get  a  response.   It  wasn't  every  day  that  I  was 
0  sincerely  called  "young  lady." 

I  really  didn't  know  what  the  problem  was,  but  I 
lidn't  want  him  to  think  that  I  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
i  m. 

"Well,"  I  said,  feeling  around  for  a  subject  that 
fouldn't  be  too  personal,  "there  were  two  birds  here 
while  ago.   A  small  brown  one  came  first,  then  a  larger 
'ed  one.   The  red  one  ate  faster  than  the  brown  one  and 
ot  most  of  the  food.   Then  they  both  flew  away.   That's 
ot  fair,"  I  said.   "The  brown  one  was  there  first." 

"Sometimes  things  seem  unfair  at  first,  but  they 
•eally  aren't,"  he  explained.   "The  brown  bird  probably 
■enefited  from  that  as  much  as  the  red  one." 

I  didn't  understand  or  really  care  what  he  meant, 
0  I  said  nothing.   The  silence  stretched  out  between 
iS  and  I  started  to  feel,  oddly  enough,  embarrassed  -- 
|.nd  somehow  lonely.   But  then  I  reinembered  that  I  had 
|unny  with  me  and  the  loneliness  v/ent  away. 

It  seemed  like  a  long  time,  and  then  Rhon  broke  the 
lilence.   "What  were  you  doing  out  here  all  by  yourself?" 
|e  asked,  cocking  one  eyebrow  in  a  way  that  usually  made 
|ie  laugh.   When  I  didn't  laugh  he  gave  me  a  keen,  inqui- 
iitive  look,  so  piercing  that  I  felt  obligated  to  look 
own  at  my  feet  to  protect  my  inodesty. 

"Nothing,"  I  almost  whispered. 

"Are  you  mad  at  me?"   This  v;as  almost  a  challenge, 
'ut  there  was  also  something  closely  related  to  sympathy 
n  his  tone. 

"No,  o'  course  not."   I  felt  a  little  guilty  then 
or  the  way  I  was  acting. 

"Then  why  don't  you  answer  my  question?"  he  persisted 

"I  wasn't  by  myself,"  I  assured  him. 

"Whot  r;c   ou  mean?"   He  must  have  been  genuinely 
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become  mentally  disturbed, 
ve  Bunny  with  me,"  I  said  shyly,  as  if  that 
everything.   His  eyes  were  laughing  now,  gently 

me.   "Bunny  stays  with  me  all  the  time,"  I 
quickly. 

I  see,"  Rhon  said  slowly.   But  he  didn't  see  -- 
see  at  al 1 ,  I  thought.   His  lips  were  slightly 
an  amused  smile,  revealing  a  small  rectangle  of 
tiful  white  teeth,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
at  one  of  them  was  filled.   He  hesitated,  then 
er  impatiently,  "Why  do  you  like  that  rabbit 
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my  hand  on  it  confidently,  and  sure  enough 
ton-like  tail  was  a  small  hard  knob. 

bel 1  , "  Rhon  repeated . 

said,  helpless  to  do  anything  but  agree, 
ghts  there  was  still  some  privacy,  and  I 
now  ledge  it  as  just  an  ordinary  bell.   I 
he  fact  that  it  was  a  bell,  but  it  had  to 

extra  special  about  it. 

always  seemed  to  know  when  I  wasn't  con- 
Id  and  should  be.   He  acted  as  if  there 

wrong  about  this  whole  thing.   And  some- 

a  certain  appeal  to  me  in  the  way  he 
,  once  a  thing  was  started,  even  if  it 
didn ' t  1  ike. 

u  like  to  see  it?"  he  asked  enthusiasticall 
chance  to  put  our  relationship  back  on  the 
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"Now  you  can  have  it  to  play  with,"  Rhon  told  me. 

"Yes,"  I  said.   "Thanks." 

We  talked  a  few  more  minutes,  then  Rhon  went  into 
the  house  again.   And  as  he  walked  away,  somehow  he 
looked  taller  and  a  little  darker.   And  somehow  his  teetl 
as  he  turned  and  smiled,  weren't  as  attractive  as  before 
The  fillings  were,  after  all,  quite  noticeable.   I 
waited  until  he  had  disappeared  into  the  house.   Then 
I  picked  up  Bunny  and  the  bell,  slipped  off  the  porch, 
walked  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  stood  there 
alone,  picking  at  the  peeling  paint  on  our  weather- 
beaten  house,  and  cried  as  I  had  never  cried  before. 

--Betty  Jo  Brown 


INTAGLIOS 

Designs  in  the  shadows. 
Black  on  gray : 
Intagl ios  of  heroes 
Forgotten  today. 
Traces,  traces,  traces 
On  the  shifting  sands  of  Time 
Of  faces,  faces,  faces 
Revered  only  in  their  prime. 


Mai  si e  Elaine  Buerk 
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SUICIDE-EYED 

A  sightless  panda  bear 

from  summer's 
■:•  fairyland 

squats 
on 
Heavy  trunks  - 

remnants  of  a 

promised  future. 
Tarnished  trinkets  - 

lOK  gold- 

filled 
Neoteric  stockings  - 
torn 

now. . . 
and 
gulp! 

I^usty   twilight   pervades 

a    room  of 

ebon i zed  bodies. 
then 
c I unk! 

Into  the  devouring  arms 

of  the  final 

ravi  sher. 
Damn  a  world  that  wouldn't  listen! 
Smi  les  and  i  aughter 

that  cover 

thought  so  we  I  I 
That  shroud  hearts 

i  n  i  ron 

table  cloths 
Flutter  down  and 

pat  the  p I ot 

with  ironic  joviality, 

Beware! 
Death-desirous  eyes 

wa  I  k 

everywhere. 

— Edwina  A.  Doyle 
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IN  TRUTH 

In  truth 

If  I  were  to  stagger  toward  your  light 

(for  truth) 

In  the  fine  mad  vertigo  of  trust, 

fierce  as  child's  play, 

would  your  eyes  receive  me, 

opening  like  the  margin  of  some  hot 

blue  forest,  suddenly, 

to  welcome  the  wanderer? 

If  this  place 

(where  breathing  is  not  the  fevered  tug  at  necessity 

but  the  savoring  of  all  horizons) 
should  teach  me  your  mind, 

what  then  of  (my  God!) 

your  heart? 

— Marty  L. .Adkins 


NOTH I NG 
Nothing  is 
like 
sleep  or  a  black  winding  sheet 
hung  on  a  rusty  nai  I . 

— Rosemary  Gray 
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PREFACE 


The  word  Aurora  has  rosy  and  perhaps  romantic  connotations, 
but  do  not  be  deceived.  The  writers  represented  in  these  pages  do 
not  show  us  pretty  worlds.  Nor  do  they  opt  for  the  superficially 
ugly  and  sensational.  Rather,  they  are  honest — a  not  so  easy  thing 
in  this  day  of  causes. 

You  will  recognize  many  of  the  situations  here:  a  classroom, 
a  brief  love  affair,  an  ROTC  hike,  a  visit  to  a  vet's  office,  a  student- 
townee  fight,  a  degenerating  love  affair. 

But  more  important  to  these  writers  is  what  is  happening 
beneath  the  easily  read  surface  in  each  of  these  situations:  whether 
it  is  the  understated  euphoria  of  a  boy  discovering  a  man's  world 
...  or  a  young  couple  trapped  in  the  frenzy  of  lust  substituting  for 
love  ...  or  the  unexpected  viciousness  of  a  routine  ROTC  maneuver 
...  or  the  wry  deflation  of  academic  promises  ...  or  even  a  redneck 
passionately  and  grotesquely  caught  in  his  own  logic.  In  each  case 
you  will  find  something  startlingly  true  if  you  read  thoughtfully. 


Dan  Bullard 
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CREOLE  LESSON 


— Dan  Bullard 


The  crunch  of  the  gravel  under  the  heavy  tractor  sounded 
muffled  as  the  tractor  chugged  along  the  misty  road  leading  to 
field  number  six.  Spanish  moss  hung  like  long  gray  drapes  from 
the  oaks  which  stretched  out  over  the  road.  An  occasional  mag- 
nolia sprayed  the  land  with  its  sweet  fragrance.  The  weeds  and 
tangled  catbriars  glistened  with  dew — a  dew  that  probably 
wouldn't  dry  off  until  ten  or  eleven.  The  quiet  was  broken  by  the 
rattUng,  jarring,  metal  conveyor  wagon  which  paced  doggedly  be- 
hind my  tractor.  For  two  days  now,  I  had  been  hauling  cotton  from 
field  number  six. 

As  I  turned  from  the  main  road  to  the  service  lane,  up  the 
steep,  red-clay  bank,  I  spotted  a  beautiful,  banded  pheasant  forag- 
ing in  a  chickapin  bush.  It  strutted  and  clucked,  then  flew  toward 
the  rising  sun  into  a  patch  of  pine  and  scrub  oak  which  rimmed  the 
east  end  of  the  field.  Just  inside  the  gate,  I  switched  the  ignition 
key  over  and  the  tractor  rumbled  to  a  halt.  In  the  stillness  my  sur- 
roundings seemed  to  press  in  upon  me,  forcing  me  to  soak  in  all 
that  I  heard,  smelled,  and  saw.  From  somewhere  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  came  the  realization  that  my  vacation  would  soon  come  to 
an  end  and  I  must  grasp  all  of  Mississippi  that  I  could.  In  a  couple 
of  weeks,  I  would  be  going  home,  away  from  here,  away  from  every- 
thing that  had  become  so  familiar  to  me.  As  I  climbed  down  from 
the  tractor,  a  strong  smell  of  gas  stifled  me.  Tightening  the  settling- 
bulb  seemed  to  stop  the  leak. 

"I  got  to  open  the  conveyor  gate,"  I  said,  thinking  how  funny 
it  was  to  be  talking  to  myself.  I  took  a  wrench  from  the  tool  box 
under  the  tractor  seat  and  leaned  thoughtfully  against  the  big,  wet 
tire,  breathing  in  the  cool,  misty  morning  air.  Did  we  ever  have 
mornings  like  this  in  Kentucky?  Almost  three  months  had  passed 
since  I  had  come  to  Mississippi  to  work  for  Jim  Morton,  my  mother's 
half-brother.  When  school  ended  in  June,  Mom  had  sent  me  to 
Uncle  Jim's  to  make  a  little  money  for  my  freshman  year  in  col- 
lege. I  didn't  mind,  at  least  it  wouldn't  be  another  summer  of  watch- 
ing my  snotty-nosed  brother  and  listening  to  Mom  and  Dad  nag- 
ging me  to  be  "more  sociable."  The  work  had  been  hard  and  hot, 
but  I  had  some  money  of  my  own.  Money  I  had  earned  by  my  own 
hands,  I  thought  as  I  clanked  the  wrench  against  a  greasy  lug  nut 
on  the  wheel. 


In  the  distcince  I  heard  another  tractor  coming  toward  field 
number  six.  The  tractor  sounded  like  one  of  the  diesels.  Frank 
Lloyd,  Uncle  Jim's  pressing-man,  had  taught  me  how  to  tell  the 
difference  between  the  high  pitched  ping-ping  of  the  gasoline  en- 
gine and  the  dull  thumping  of  the  diesel.  Frank  had  taught  me  a 
lot  this  summer.  I  remembered  how  Frank  had  strained  to  lift  a 
cotton  bale  back  into  the  baler  when  I  failed  to  fasten  the  restrain- 
ing straps  properly.  He  had  only  said,  "Dan,  you  ain't  just  foolin' 
with  an  overgrown  cotton  ball.  That  thing  weighs  a  ton."  Frank  had 
been  the  first  to  show  me  around  and  to  answer  the  million  ques- 
tions that  I  asked.  Sometimes  when  Frank  and  I  rode  fence  to  check 
for  breaks,  we  laughed,  joked,  and  talked  about  just  about  every- 
thing. Frank  was  sort  of  the  big  brother  that  I  had  never  had.  I 
had  learned  a  lot  this  summer  and  I  already  longed  for  next  sum- 
mer. 

Elmo  Deacon,  a  Negro  tenant,  and  his  five  children  pulled  in 
just  ahead  of  the  big  Ford  6000  diesel.  Elmo's  old  Dodge  pickup 
rattled  and  burped  as  it  bounced  along  the  unlevel  plowing  ruts  at 
this  end  of  the  field.  The  door  of  the  old  Dodge  creaked  open  and 
I  heard  Elmo  shouting  orders  to  his  kids. 

"Good  morning,  Elmo,"  I  yelled  as  he  walked  over  to  my  wa- 
gon. "Going  to  be  another  hot  day?" 

Elmo  took  a  dirty  handkerchief  from  his  back  pocket  and  wiped 
the  drops  of  sweat  from  his  wrinkled  forehead.  His  broad,  flat  nose 
seemed  to  sniff  the  air  in  anticipation  of  some  sign  of  the  oncoming 
weather.  He  often  did  that  to  make  everybody  think  he  was  some 
sort  of  weather  prophet.  He  pushed  his  old  gray  hat  back  on  his 
head  and  smiled  as  he  answered. 

"Shore  looks  like  it,  Dan.  You're  out  kinda  early,  ain't  ya?" 

I  nodded  and  turned  to  watch  his  kids  as  they  scampered 
around  to  unload  the  long,  dirty  picking  sacks  from  the  back  of 
the  pickup. 

"Well,"  Elmo  said  as  he  readjusted  his  hat,  "Me  and  my  young- 
uns  better  get  to  stuffin'.  This  is  a  mighty  heavy  dew." 

As  I  loosened  the  nut  holding  the  catch  gate,  the  wrench  slip- 
ped from  the  wet  nut  and  I  rapped  my  knuckles  against  the  brace 
bar  of  the  conveyor  gear.  I  wrapped  my  handkerchief  around  my 
bleeding  knuckles  and  cussed.  Uncle  Jim  drove  in,  stirring  up  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

The  truck  stopped  short  of  the  wagon  and  Uncle  Jim  stepped 
from  the  truck  and  struck  a  match  on  his  thigh  to  light  his  pipe. 
He  walked  over  to  the  wagon  with  a  serious  look  which  turned  to 
a  warm,  taunting  smile.  "What  the  hell  did  you  do?" 

"I  just  tore  the  crud  out  of  my  hand,"  I  said,  trying  to  hide  my 
embarrassment.  "If  I'd  had  a  boxed-end  wrench  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it." 

He  drew  heavily  on  his  pipe.  "Did  your  Aunt  Mildred  tell  you 
that  Southern  States  was  sending  its  portable  gin  out  today?" 


"She  said  it  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  get  the  part  for 
your  gin,"  I  said.  "How  come  it  takes  so  long  for  a  part  to  come 
just  from  Biloxi?" 

"Continental  Cotton  makes  its  parts  in  Illinois  and  they  have 
to  be  shipped  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Birmingham."  He  fumbled 
in  his  shirt  pocket  for  a  match.  "I  don't  think  there'll  be  much  of  a 
back-up  today.  From  the  looks  of  things,  Ehno  and  his  gang  aren't 
going  to  pick  much  cotton  anyway  until  this  dew  dries  off  some, 
and  if  people  keep  beating  hell  out  of  the  machinery  with  their 
bare  knuckles  we  won't  be  able  to  haul  cotton,"  he  said,  walking 
toward  the  diesel  and  smiling. 

"You'd  better  get  in  my  truck  and  go  to  the  house  and  have 
Mildred  put  something  on  those  knuckles." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "You  still  want  me  to  help  Frank  take  those 
press  cakes  to  Meridian?" 

"Yeah,  Southern  States  said  it  would  take  all  we  could  pro- 
duce." He  started  the  tractor.  The  empty  wagon  rumbled  and  thun- 
dered over  the  ruts  as  it  disappeared  over  the  ridge. 

The  sun  was  well  above  the  tallest  pine  at  the  east  end  of  num- 
ber six.  A  breeze  turned  the  leaves  of  the  oak  so  that  the  silvery 
underside  glistened  in  the  sun;  a  sure  sign  of  rain.  Maybe  Elmo 
was  right,  maybe  it  would  rain.  In  the  distance  came  the  "tree-chee, 
tree-chee"  of  an  awakening  bird. 

The  goose-grass  was  still  wet  as  I  waded  through  it  to  the  truck. 
I  readjusted  the  limply  hanging  handkerchief  around  my  knuckles 
and  slid  into  the  truck.  "Damn  that  seat  is  hot,"  I  said  to  myself. 

I  turned  the  key  in  the  ignition  and  the  truck  engine  whined. 
I  jammed  the  gear  shift  into  reverse  and  backed  around  Elmo's  old 
Dodge.  It's  not  going  to  be  as  hot  today  as  it  was  yesterday,  I 
thought,  as  the  truck  nosed  down  into  the  shaded,  rutted  service 
road.  It  was  an  old  road,  probably  one  of  the  original  plantation 
service  roads.  The  kudzu  grew  right  down  into  the  road,  embrac- 
ing every  stem  and  leaf.  Its  big  purple  flowers  had  a  sickening  smell 
up  close,  but  mixed  with  a  lot  of  Mississippi  air  they  didn't  smell 
bad.  An  occasional  honeysuckle  brushed  against  the  mirror,  sending 
a  warm  fragrant  shower  of  dew  spraying  into  the  cab.  I  had  heard 
of  a  lazy  southern  day  and  this  was  surely  it.  Uncle  Jim's  warm 
smile  and  fatherly  concern  for  my  knuckles  made  me  feel  a  little 
sorry  for  his  not  having  kids  of  his  own;  I  could  tell  he'd  kind  of 
taken  to  me.  Home  and  Kentucky  seemed  so  far  away;  I'd  miss 
Uncle  Jim,  this  work,  and  my  freedom,  but  most  of  all  I'd  miss 
Mississippi;  it  was  so  warm  and  friendly,  kind  of  "sociable." 

The  shade  disappeared  as  I  rounded  the  curve.  The  sun  glisten- 
ed warmly  on  the  chrome  of  the  hood.  Just  to  the  right,  about  a 
hundred  yards  ahead,  stood  the  presshouse  and  ginning  house.  The 
new  ranch-style  house  stood  on  a  small,  grassy  rise.  A  neatly  trim- 
med boxwood-lined  drive  led  up  to  it.  "The  truck  rolled  smoothly 


on  the  pavement  and  I  almost  failed  to  stop  at  the  patio  walL  The 
brakes  cried  and  the  truck  ground  to  a  halt  just  short  of  the  wall. 
I  opened  the  truck  door  and  climbed  out.  As  I  slammed  the  door, 
three  wild  canary  birds  flew  from  the  bird  bath  by  the  back  door. 

"Hey,  Aunt  Mildred." 

"Yes,  Dan,"  she  said  as  she  came  out  of  her  rose  garden  by  the 
side  of  the  house.  "Kind  of  a  warm  day,"  she  said,  pushing  her 
sandy  brown  hair  from  her  eyes. 

"You  got  any  iodine?  I  skinned  my  knuckles." 

"Let  me  see.  No,  go  wash  your  hands  and  I'll  get  some  medi- 
cine." She  hurried  into  the  house. 

I  followed  her  in.  As  I  stood  at  the  kitchen  sink  washing  my 
hands,  a  warm  breeze  pushed  through  the  open  window.  From  the 
window  I  could  see  the  Angus  grazing  in  the  field  down  by  the 
two  black  hay  barns.  Up  the  lane  stood  the  dull  gray  ginning  house 
and  Elmo's  neat  little  white  house  with  the  two  swings  on  the 
front  porch.  "When  you  get  a  good  man  like  Elmo,  you  got  to  give 
him  a  good  place  to  live,"  Uncle  Jim  had  said.  Elmo  was  a  fine 
man.  His  children  worshipped  him.  Every  Saturday  night  they  had 
watermelon  and  laughed  and  ran  around  while  Elmo  and  Uncle 
Jim  sat  on  the  front  porch  and  drank  beer,  talked  politics,  crops, 
and  those  "damn  bureaucrats  in  Jackson." 

I  finished  washing  and  sat  down  at  the  big  oak  table.  Aunt 
Mildred  came  in  with  an  armload  of  bottles.  She  pushed  her  hair 
from  her  eyes  again  and  sat  down  with  a  quick,  determined  grace. 
Examining  my  hand,  she  swabbed  and  daubed,  firmly  but  gently, 
first  alcohol  then  iodine  until  my  knuckles  were  covered  with  a 
scarlet  stain  that  spread  to  my  wrist. 

"There  now,  that  should  do  it,"  she  said  with  a  smile.  "How 
about  somethin'  to  eat?" 

"Sure!" 

"I  can  give  ya  some  pound  cake  and  tea."  She  opened  the  cabi- 
net drawer  to  take  out  a  knife. 

Apparently  she  had  just  baked  the  cake,  because  it  was  still 
warm.  I  finished  the  cake  and  tea.  Staring  at  my  badge  of  red,  I 
imagined  myself  a  Civil  War  soldier  being  bandaged  and  boarded. 
Well,  the  situations  have  changed,  but  the  surroundings  seemed  the 
same.  I  longed  for  the  older  days  when  everything  was  unhurried 
and  freer. 

"Me  and  Frank  are  going  to  take  a  load  of  press  cakes  to  Meri- 
dian. Do  you  want  anything?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  Aunt  Mildred  said,  placing  the  teacrock 
back  in  the  refrigerator. 

The  screen  door  slammed  behind  me  and  I  heard  Aunt  Mildred 
humming  some  lively  little  song.  The  smell  of  wisteria  wafted 
through  the  open  window  as  I  pulled  the  truck  door  closed.  I 
backed  the  truck  around  and  headed  down  the  drive  to  the  press- 
house. 


Nearing  the  loading  chute,  I  could  hear  the  diesel  engine  as  it 
idled  between  pressings.  I  wondered  where  Frank  was.  I  braked 
the  truck  a  little  past  the  loading  chute  and  Frank  came  out  to 
adjust  and  open  the  chute.  I  sat  in  the  truck  watching  Frank  in 
the  side-view  mirror  as  he  labored  to  lower  the  portable  chute.  I 
guessed  Frank  to  be  part  Creole  since  he  had  black  hair  and  a 
shght  accent.  Uncle  Jim  said  Frank  had  come  from  around  New 
Orleans  where  many  Creoles  still  lived.  Frank  wasn't  old  but  his 
face  had  a  worn  look  and  his  greasy,  black  hair  was  slightly  gray 
around  his  ears.  His  big  arms  glistened  with  sweat  and  his  thick, 
black  brows  wrinkled  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  simlight.  He 
moved  toward  the  truck  with  a  quick  step  and  a  wide,  welcoming 
smile. 

"Hi  there,  Frank,"  I  said.  "Kind  of  a  hot  day  isn't  it?" 

"Hotter'n  a  bride  in  August.  You  going  to  Meridian  with  me?" 
he  questioned  with  that  sly  smile  that  seemed  to  suggest  a  sort  of 
mischief. 

"Sure,"  I  said. 

Frank  put  his  thickly  veined  hand  on  the  door  handle  and 
opened  the  door. 

"Come  on  in.  Let's  have  a  beer  while  the  truck  is  loadin'." 

We  went  inside.  Frank  started  the  conveyor  and  walked  to  the 
cooler.  The  presshouse  was  cool  and  had  a  pleasant  smell  of  cotton 
oil.  Frank  took  two  Carlings  out  of  the  cooler  and  popped  the  tops. 
If  my  parents  could  have  seen  that,  man — would  they  have  thrown 
a  bitch-fit.  Frank  talked  about  one  of  his  girls  in  Lauderdale.  Bobby 
Su  was  her  name.  He  had  been  going  with  her  almost  all  summer. 
He  said  he  was  taking  Eloise  Walker  to  a  dance  tonight.  He  said 
she  was  an  old  girlfriend.  We  talked  about  Uncle  Jim's  soybean 
crop  and  the  prospects  of  getting  a  good  press-cake  price. 

The  conveyor  clicked  off  and  the  diesel  whirred  to  a  halt. 

Frank  threw  his  empty  can  in  a  barrel.  "Well,  we'd  better  get 
goin*,  it's  already  eleven.  By  the  time  we  get  to  Meridian,  get  un- 
loaded, and  get  back  it'll  be  four-thirty  or  five.  I  got  to  get  back 
early  if  I'm  goin'  to  that  dance." 

I  threw  my  nearly  empty  can  into  the  barrel  and  hurried  to 
get  into  the  truck  ahead  of  Frank.  Frank  eased  the  truck  off  of  the 
loading  platform  and  down  to  the  paved  road.  The  truck  rolled 
smoothly  on  newly  paved  Highway  45.  I  gazed  out  the  window  at 
the  cattle  that  grazed  up  to  the  white  plank  fences,  bordering  the 
right-of-way.  Cotton  fields  stretched  out  on  every  side  of  the  road, 
some  defoliated  and  some  not. 

"Sure  is  pretty  land  round  here,  ain't  it,"  Frank  said,  slapping  a 
mosquito  from  his  bare  arm. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

I  sank  back  in  the  seat  and  dreamed.  The  warm  sunshine  pour- 
ing through  the  windshield  felt  good.  Someday  I'd  have  a  big  farm 
with  cattle,  cotton.  As  we  neared  Meridian,  the  road  narrowed  and 


grew  bumpier.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  first  stop-light  in  South 
Meridian  stood  a  big  school.  A  school — soon  I'd  be  going  back  home, 
back  to  school. 

"Meridian  is  a  pretty  big  town,"  said  Frank,  shaking  his  head. 
"It's  big  but  you  see  nothin'  but  poor  trash.  More'n  half  of  the  damn 
town  is  pimps  and  whore  houses." 

"Yeah,  I  heard  that,"  I  lied. 

We  began  to  move  into  heavier  traffic.  Some  old  lady  in  a  green 
Chrysler  eased  over  into  Frank's  lane  and  he  started  giving  her  hell. 

"Damned  old  fool.  Don't  know  how  to  drive.  She  should  a 
stopped  drivin'  forty  years  ago!" 

The  next  stop-light  was  green  and  Frank  turned  right  and  drove 
directly  into  the  big  Southern  States  Processing  Plant.  Frank  drove 
into  the  entrance  marked  "Tandems  Only"  and  stopped  the  truck. 
He  grinned  slyly. 

"Come  on,  let's  get  out.  I  got  to  talk  to  the  operator,"  Frank  said, 
hopping  from  the  truck. 

By  the  time  I  had  gotten  out  of  the  truck,  Frank  had  already 
disappeared  between  two  semis.  I  stood  around  and  Ustened  to  five 
men  who  were  talking  in  the  shade  of  the  platform.  I  wondered  if 
half  of  the  love  affairs,  fights,  knife  swapping  and  carousing  stories 
were  true.  As  I  listened,  my  life  seemed  kind  of  dull.  "Did  you  hear 
about  Paul  Cook's  daughter  locking  her  husband  out  of  their  motel 
room  on  their  wedding  night?"  one  man  questioned.  "Sure  did,  I'd 
probably  locked  that  big,  hairy  bastard  out  too  if  I'd  been  her."  Oc- 
casionally someone  would  look  at  me  for  a  comment  and  I'd  put  in  a 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned"  or  "Yeah."  With  nothing  really  important  to 
add  to  the  conversation,  I  decided  to  ,^et  a  coke  and  a  candy  bar  and 
wait  for  Frank  in  the  truck.  When  I  returned  from  the  coke  ma- 
chine, the  operator  was  just  pulling  the  truck  from  the  unloading 
platform.  I  climbed  inside  to  eat  my  Hershey  bar.  The  first  sip  of 
coke  started  my  stomach  churning.  'The  coke,  beer,  and  candy  didn't 
make  me  feel  very  comfortable.  The  shade  looked  inviting,  but  as  I 
raised  up  to  get  out,  I  saw  Frank  coming  around  the  comer  of  the 
plant  carrying  a  brown  paper  sack.  He  was  smiling  from  ear  to  ear. 
He  climbed  into  the  truck  and  drove  recklessly  off  the  platform.  The 
truck  roared  down  the  narrow  entrance  lane  and  out  into  the  traf- 
fic, back  toward  home. 

As  Meridian  grew  smaller  in  the  side-view  mirror,  I  began  to  feel 
more  at  ease  and  more  confident.  Maybe  I  wasn't  "sociable,"  maybe 
I  was  shy,  a  loner,  but  I  only  knew  I  loved  the  wide  open  Mississip- 
pi country  with  its  friendly  people,  warm  climate  and  slow  unhur- 
ried pace. 

"What  do  you  have  in  the  sack,  Frank?"  I  said. 

"Oh  just  a  fifth  of  good  whiskey  and  a  few  other  little  things  a 
man  has  got  to  have  to  have  a  good  time,"  he  said  with  a  devilish 
grin.  "Me  and  Eloise  are  goin'  to  have  a  little  party  after  the  dance. 


Hey,  how'd  you  like  to  come  with  us?  Eloise  has  a  sister,  not  bad 
lookin'.  About  eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  think.  I  hear  she  puts  out."  He 
slapped  the  wheel  and  winked  at  me. 

I  guessed  I  looked  shocked  with  that  last  comment.  Trying  not 
to  show  it,  I  looked  out  the  window,  trying  to  think  of  something  to 
say.  I  knew  Frank  was  looking  at  me  and  enjoying  every  minute  of 
my  embarrassment. 

"Awh,  hell,  Dan.  I  won't  let  no  girl  bother  my  httle  friend."  He 
slapped  his  thigh  and  bellowed  with  laughter. 

"I  guess  I  may  as  well  go  out  and  have  a  good  time  before  I 
have  to  go  back  home,"  I  said.  I  paused  for  a  moment.  "I  guess  I  can 
take  care  of  Eloise's  sister  ....  and  Eloise  too,"  I  added  finally. 

Frank's  eyebrows  shot  up  in  surprise.  Then  he  laughed  louder 
than  ever. 

We  talked  about  the  girls  and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  head- 
ing down  the  shaded  lane  leading  to  the  house.  Rounding  a  curve, 
we  met  Elmo  and  his  pickup  full  of  kids.  They  waved  and  smiled 
like  a  bunch  of  banana-fed  monkeys. 

As  I  put  on  my  suit  that  evening,  fumbling  with  my  buttons,  I 
thought — this  is  the  first  time  I've  worn  this  suit  except  to  church! 
I  combed  my  hair  nervously  and  splashed  on  too  much  after-shave 
lotion.  Although  I  had  rushed,  Frank  was  dressed  and  waiting  at  the 
end  of  the  walk.  Reeking  with  Jade  East  and  still  struggling  with  a 
bungled  tie-knot,  I  clamored  down  the  steps. 

Aunt  Mildred  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  inspect 
my  rapid  dressing.  She  reached  out  to  straighten  my  shirt  collar 
and  to  press  a  five-dollar  bill  into  my  hand. 

"My,  you  look  fine.  So  you're  goin'  to  the  dance  with  Eloise's 
sister?"  she  questioned.  "Frank  said  that  she  is  a  right  pretty  girl." 

"Yes,"  I  answered  meekly. 

"Well,  you  have  a  good  time  now,  ya  hear?"  She  nudged  me 
toward  the  door. 

A  good  time  .  .  .  Oh,  I  planned  to  have  a  good  time;  I  had  been 
promising  myself  this  kind  of  a  time  all  my  life;  Aunt  Mildred,  I'm 
going  to  town  tonight — ^man,  am  I  going  to  town. 

I  ran  down  the  flagstone  walk  and  bounded  into  Frank's  car 
like  an  athlete. 

The  old  Chevy  strained  to  pick  up  speed  and  Frank  whistled 
some  unknown  song.  The  song  was  lost  in  the  rustle  of  a  paper  bag 
as  Frank  handed  me  a  bottle. 

"Here,  have  a  little  snort,"  he  said. 

I  drank  a  mouthful;  it  burned.  "God,"  I  said.  I  didn't  know 
exactly  where  I  was  going,  back  to  the  city  I  guessed.  I  really  didn't 
care  where  we  were  headed.  Whiskey,  girls,  dances — man,  if  my 
parents  could  see  me  now  would  they  ever  throw  a  bitch-fit. 
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/  COME  AND  SHARE 


I  come  and  share  the  sand  with  wriggling  things, 
Burrowing  homes  in  wake  of  waves, 
Cool  cubicles,  and  what  have  we  here? 
One  is  forever  being  found  out  by  beaks. 


A  private  place  is  a  part-time  thing. 
Some  even  envy  the  cockle  fish  his  shell. 
For  myself,  I  find  this  bar  about  as  satisfying 
As  one  can  be  without  TV. 


After  a  day  of  haggling  and  hunching 

Over  some  tomorrow-to-be-forgotten  scrap   of  paper. 

Random  sampling  of  pouting  wife 

And  kids  that  will  not  let  a  man  be  but  a  father, 

This  isle,  though  soon  to  be  washed  under, 


Looks  pretty  damn  good. 

It  was  my  boss  who  said,  as  bosses  have  a  way, 
"Time  waits  for  no  man."  He  meant,  of  course, 
The  tireless  tick-tick-tick  of  the  time  clocking. 
Which  I  acknowledged  with  half-bend  forward 

And  a  Sure,  I  know  what  you  mean,  "Right,  Sir." 
Now  here,  by  the  sea,  such  things  seem 
Just  a  lot  of  clutter,  in  the  steady  go-out- 
Come-in,  back  and  forth,  give  and  take. 


But  then  again,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  another, 
rd  get  out  of  Pompeii  altogether. 


— Bonnie  Tijisley 
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CARLOTTA 

— Bonnie  Tinsley 


The  summer  we  inherited  Carlotta  we  were  living  in  Iowa  City 
in  one  of  those  tin-roofed  barracks  the  Institution  called  "married- 
student  housing."  I  always  wondered  about  "single-student  hous- 
ing." From  the  outside  at  least  the  dorms  appeared  much  less  remi- 
niscent of  World  War  II,  or  was  it  I?  I  imagined  them  furnished 
with  the  matching  army  green  metal  desk  and  bed,  and  especially 
neat  even  if  a  bit  aseptic.  Our  hut  contained  the  typical  University 
rejects,  chairs  with  large  flat  wood  arms  thick  with  layers  of  varnish 
and  seat  and  back  upholstered  in  brown  plastic.  I  should  probably 
mention  the  rainy-day  gray  walls  too,  the  screen  door  latch  that 
kept  the  refrigerator  door  closed,  and  the  couch  that  must  have  been 
in  Grant  Wood's  studio — to  give  you  the  effect  of  the  place. 

The  other  barracks  had  quite  a  bit  more  charm,  embellished 
with  pieces  borrowed  from  this  uncle  or  that  grandmother  in 
Davenport  or  Sioux  City.  I  noticed  it  at  the  first  Saturday  morning 
coffee  welcoming  the  new  wives  to  North  Park.  Now  there  was  an 
experience.  Just  imagine  fifteen  unfamiliar  women  in  an  eight-by- 
nine  room  all  dressed  in  basic  black,  smiling  chumily  and  asking 
you  where  you're  from,  what  you're  doing  here,  and  how  many  chil- 
dren you  have.  I'm  from  a  warmer  climate  for  one  thing;  and  I'm  in 
this  God-awful  place  trying  to  get  my  husband  out  of  the  profession- 
al art  student  category  by  daily  sorting  and  capping  little  armies  of 
toothpaste  tubes;  and  yes,  I  have  no  children.  It  was  sorority  rush 
all  over  again  down  to  the  dainty  pink  frosted  cakes  that  settled 
with  a  bit  of  clatter  at  the  bottom  of  my  stomach.  Those  Vassarites 
hadn't  just  hung  out  five  loads  of  sheets,  men's  underwear  and 
plaster  encrusted  levis,  scrubbed  down  a  shower  stall  hastily  renova- 
ted by  the  former  tenants,  and  stretched  a  $5.00  a  week  food  budget 
to  include  "minimum  daily  requirements." 

The  topic  of  conversation  drifted  into  husband's  field. 

"And  what  does  your  husband  study?" 

"Sculpture." 

"What  does  he  sculpt?" 

"You  name  it." 

"I  mean  does  he  make  busts  and  that  kind  of  thing?  We  were 
thinking  of  having  someone  do  the  children." 

"Really,  Virginia,"  the  hostess  with  a  studied  Emily  Post  com- 
posure interrupted  her  intimate  tete-a-tete  with  another  to  interject, 
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"Hadn't  you  heard  that  his  work  is  what  they  call  'abstract?' "  She 
said  "abstract"  in  a  way  that  must  have  brought  something  terribly 
funny  to  everyone  else's  mind.  After  the  general  titter  during  which 
I  smiled  with  as  much  condescension  as  I  could  muster,  the  chick 
on  the  Queen  Anne  focused  on  me  through  sUts  as  if  she  were  hav- 
ing trouble  with  her  contact  lenses. 

"Your  husband  must  be  the  one  I  see  refinishing  furniture  in 
the  front  yard.  My,  but  he's  industrious." 

"Isn't  he.  We  have  all  that  done  out.  Saves  on  the  wear  and  tear 
to  the  front  yard." 

"Appearances,  too." 

"Yes,  the  equipment  required  for  that  kind  of  job  is  a  bit  mes- 
sy." 

"Attracts  flies,  too." 

"George  tried  it  last  year.  He  got  one  of  those  do-it-yourself 
kits,  you  know.  Decided  his  time  was  better  spent  in  computer 
science.  But  that  kind  of  thing  is  more  in  keeping  with  your  hus- 
band's field,  isn't  it?"  she  said  to  me.  By  this  time  I  was  feeling  Hke 
one  of  those  flies  dodging  15  swatters.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  quiet 
the  rising  animosity  much  less  retaliate. 

I  was  obviously  being  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the  regular 
members  and  my  holey  tennis  sneakers  and  sweat  shirt  must  not 
have  passed  inspection.  When  the  invitation  to  the  next  such  event 
appeared  in  the  mailbox,  it  was  unmistakeably  an  afterthought. 
Besides  I  got  the  feeling  that  my  number  would  eventually  turn  up, 
and  the  odds  were  fifteen  to  one  that  together  they  wouldn't  be 
comfortable  on  Grant  Wood's  studio  couch,  I  had  taken  to  making 
yellow  paper  daisies  to  brighten  the  surroundings,  too,  and  hadn't 
as  yet  really  perfected  the  art.  They  drooped.  So  it  was  either  the 
ladies  or  the  daisies,  and  I  preferred  the  daisies. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  we  were  friendless.  Satisfied  to  be  on  the 
fringe  of  things,  the  art  people  were  what  you  would  call  clannish, 
especially  the  sculptors.  They  preferred  the  society  of  those  who, 
even  if  they  didn't  agree  about  the  best  way  to  make  an  A-frame 
hoist,  were  at  least  in  the  right  profession  to  learn.  Our  parties  were 
pretty  intimate,  not  just  because  of  the  pot,  but  because  we  thought 
we  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  on  student  suffering  and  physical 
deprivation.  There  was  a  certain  pride  in  being  poor,  misunderstood 
and  unloved.  The  women  in  the  group  had  their  hang-ups  as  well. 
At  first  I  made  the  usual  effort  to  talk  feminist  professionalism  or,, 
failing  at  that,  dedicated  housewifery,  but  any  way  you  looked  at  it, 
assembly  line  work  was  hardly  a  calling  and  I  was  still  waging  bat- 
tle with  the  mice  and  ants  in  my  kitchen  cupboard.  Besides,  they 
had  less  interest  in  my  conversation  than  in  observing  the  other 
husbands  or  in  observing  the  other  women  observing  their  husbands. 

The  gatherings  were  usually  spontaneous,  Eli  Rubin  had  a  stu- 
dio off-campus  in  the  basement  of  Ernie's  Blue  Room  and  we  could 
hear  the  music  from  upstairs  gratis.  When  things  began  to  move  we 
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didn't  mind  that  the  plaster  and  metal  scraps  were  never  swept  up, 
and  the  cold  cement  floor  lost  some  of  its  bite.  The  place  was  com- 
plete with  psychedeUc  lights,  a  fiberglass  nude  reclining  in  one  of 
those  old  claw-footed  bathtubs,  and  a  plastic  fetus  floating  in  for- 
maldehyde in  a  Ball  jar.  All  sorts  of  other  grotesques  peered  at  lis 
from  the  walls  and  tables  in  various  states  of  semi-completion.  The 
talk  was  as  free  as  the  sculpture,  and  Eli  could  articulate  on  any- 
thing from  Aristotle's  Poetics  to  Yeats's  Vision.  At  one  time  he  had 
an  article  published  in  Playboy  and  the  conversation  never  failed  to 
include  something  Eli  had  said  in  Playboy. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  had  my  own  suspicions  about  "artists"  in 
general.  I  had  been  having  some  real  trouble  making  a  distinction 
between  what  was  honest  with  them  and  what  was  not.  I  probably 
wouldn't  have  given  a  damn  had  I  not  been  married  to  one.  At  the 
same  time,  those  little  remarks  about  abstract  art  might  have  been 
truly  amusing.  And  I  shouldn't  have  minded  that  artists  weren't 
sufficiently  appreciated,  that  in  comparison  to,  let's  say,  computer 
scientists  their  value  was  negligible.  It  wouldn't  have  occurred  to 
me  to  disagree  that  artists  were  good  for  little  more  than  refinishing 
furniture,  that  is  if  I  hadn't  chosen  to  marry  one. 

About  the  time  our  food  shortage  was  getting  serious,  and  the 
park  situation  more  than  a  little  annoying,  Eli  asked  if  we  would 
mind  boarding  Carlotta.  He  was  spending  the  siunmer  in  Newport 
and  needed  a  place  for  his  cat.  Carlotta  looked  like  she  belonged  to 
a  visionary.  She  was  a  black  and  white  alley  variety  with  a  spooky 
way  of  running  close  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  she  always  ap- 
peared longer  and  lower  than  she  was.  Whenever  you  attempted  to 
pet  her,  she  would  dip  her  mid  section  ever  so  carefully,  as  if  she 
were  going  under  a  low  barbed  wire  fence,  so  that  you  would  get 
only  a  tickle  from  the  ends  of  her  stubbly  head  and  tail.  She 
didn't  cry  like  normal  cats  either;  she  didn't  make  any  noise  at  all, 
so  that  you  would  never  know  she  was  around.  She  would  sneak  in 
out  of  nowhere  when  she  was  hungry  and  then  disappear  just  as 
fast. 

Even  though  most  of  the  doors  to  the  barracks  were  kept 
burglar-proof  tight,  many  of  the  flaps  weren't  protected  by  screens. 
Carlotta  had  learned  to  manipulate  the  flaps  open  with  her  nose  so 
that  she  could  come  and  go  at  will.  She  took  a  particular  interest  in 
the  Harrington's  aquarium,  to  which  she  paid  daily  visits.  I  knew 
this  because  one  day  I  was  asked  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  repair- 
man from  University  Housing  who  was  coming  to  place  screens  in 
their  double  doors.  When  the  screens  curtailed  her  passage  to  the 
aquarium,  Carlotta  retaliated  by  mistaking  the  Harrington's  careful- 
ly nurtured  chives  for  grass  and  chewed  every  tiny  shoot  down  to 
its  roots.  It  would  certainly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Carlotta 
had  become  a  weapon  of  revenge  in  the  hands  of  a  vindictive  wo- 
man. I  mean  there  wasn't  much  I  could  do  about  the  nuisance  she 
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was  makng  of  herself  in  the  park.  She  was  definitely  her  own  mas- 
ter, and  they  would  simply  have  to  endiire  it. 

We  had  been  boarding  Carlotta  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when,  on 
one  of  her  early  a.m.  vigils  with  the  bottle,  our  neighbor  next  door 
found  Carlotta  stretched  out  in  her  path  between  the  hut  and  the 
"No  Parking"  sign.  The  first  thing  Sunday  morning  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register's  last  word  on  corn,  world  pohtics  and  fashion,  we 
found  Linda's  garbled  note  to  the  effect  that  Carlotta  was  behind  the 
house  in  a  box  out  of  the  way  of  the  sun,  and  wasn't  it  too  bad, 
and  what  did  we  intend  doing  about  it.  While  my  eyes  were  still 
criss-crossing  the  note,  one  of  the  odd  couple  across  the  way  opened 
the  door  to  retrieve  his  paper  and  looked  up  with  a  grin  of  recog- 
nition, as  if  he  knew  what  was  brewing  the  strange  chemistry  in  my 
stomach.  And  then  all  at  once  it  seemed  hke  the  whole  park  was 
awake  to  it  all  and  out  on  their  porches  with  the  pretense  of  getting 
the  morning  paper.  I  stuffed  the  note  down  in  the  "Parade"  section 
and  backed  casually  into  the  hut.  It  was  in  the  backing  that  it 
came  to  me  that  this  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  they  would  do. 

I  was  thinking  with  considerably  more  cool  by  the  time  I  called 
the  local  vet.  It  might  be  expensive,  but  I  felt  that  I  needed  proof  of 
something. 

"Are  there  any  marks  on  the  body?"  he  asked. 

"Not  that  I  can  teU." 

"Might  have  been  something  she  ate." 

"She  seemed  normal  enough  just  a  few  hours  before." 

"I'm  not  saying  she's  been  poisoned  or  anything  like  that,  but 
it's  pretty  hard  to  tell  you  anything  over  the  telephone." 

"How  much  do  you  charge  for  an  examination?" 

"You  mean  an  autopsy?" 

"Well,  alright." 

"Depends  on  how  fresh  it  is.  When  did  you  say  you  noticed  the 
cat?" 

"About  six  or  so  this  morning." 

"How's  five  dollars?" 

A  vet's  office  is  pretty  quiet  on  Sunday  morning.  Barry  finished 
the  paper  while  I  scanned  the  wall  of  photographs  of  pedigreed 
poodles  all  neatly  clipped  in  various  styles  of  coiffure.  There  was 
the  continental  look  for  the  poodle  who  goes  everywhere,  the 
tailored  look  for  at-home  entertaining  and  the  close-cropped  look 
for  the  dog  in  a  hurry.  When  I  had  sufficiently  appreciated  each 
pose  and  stance,  I  was  drawn  to  the  catfish  in  the  tank  who  was 
fairly  eating  me  up  with  his  bulging  eyes,  puckered  lips  and  twitch- 
ing whiskers.  I  suggested  to  Barry  that  what  we  needed  was  a  fish 
tank  since  we  didn't  have  a  T.V.  He  shifted  his  attention  momen- 
tarily to  the  hungry  catfish,  said  "Uh-huh,"  and  then  went  back  to 
the  paper.  Presently  the  vet  came  in  wiping  between  his  fingers 
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with  a  brownish  rag.  It  was  a  particularly  tricky  operation  because 
her  lungs  were  filled  with  the  blood  she  had  strangled  on.  Some 
sort  of  congenital  defect  in  the  aorta  was  at  the  crux  of  it  all,  and 
that'll  be  five  dollars. 

"Are  you  sure,  I  mean  about  the  cat?"  I  couldn't  believe  it. 

"Do  you  want  to  take  a  look?" 

I  snatched  up  my  purse  and  gave  the  man  his  five  dollars.  I  was 
tempted  to  say  that  he  really  hadn't  earned  it.  After  all  how  much 
education  does  it  take  to  cut  up  a  man's  pet?  How  did  I  know;  he 
may  have  gotten  a  C  in  Diagnosis.  Those  people  were  devious 
enough  to  program  some  formula  on  their  computer  that  would  fool 
any  C  grade  vet.  And  how  could  he  know  that  they  hadn't  suffocated 
her  or  something?  Barry  gathered  up  the  newspaper  and  suggested 
that  he  feed  his  catfish. 

Iowa  City  felt  especially  cool  on  the  back  of  the  Bridgestone 
that  morning,  cool  and  clean,  and  its  inhabitants  were  more  remote 
than  usual.  There  wasn't  even  anyone's  dog  out  to  harass  the  wheels 
and  bark  at  our  ankles.  I  noticed  that  old  man  Yokum's  place  had 
a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  at  least  on  the  side  facing  the  main  street,  and 
that  shredded  mink  skin  was  still  hanging  outside  the  door  over 
the  used  stoves  and  refrigerators.  The  only  indication  of  any  student 
activity  was  the  "Make  Love  Not  War"  sign  flapping  from  the  third 
floor  of  Burge  Hall.  It  was  the  kind  of  time  you  feel  like  letting  your 
arms  and  legs  go  and  balancing  on  the  seat  of  your  bike  through  stop 
signs  and  red  lights  and  defying  anyone  to  come  out  of  his  tight  lit- 
tle room  and  make  something  of  it. 


LATE  MARIANA 

Only  motionless  hours  and  dust  on  precious  things 
saw  when  an  end  came  to  the  unwanted  years. 
Along  with  the  usual  curled  photographs  and 
the  inevitable  cracked  figurines, 
someone  found  a  diary. 

Dusk  by  weary  dusk  a  frail  shadow, 
the  solitary  witness, 
had  been  led  to  the  desk 
where  on  every  waiting  page 
an  existence  had  been  recorded: 
No  one  came. 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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STAN,  WHEREVER  YOU  ARE! 

—Toby  Walton 


December  25,  1969 
Redneck,   Kentucky- 
Dear  Stan, 

I  hope  this  catches  up  to  you  wherever  you're  fighting  over 
there.  Of  course  we  wouldn't  know  if  you  told  us.  The  only  names 
we  get  back  here  are  My  Lay  or  whatever  and  who  the  hell  knows 
where  that  is?  Top  Secret  and  all,  so  I  guess  there's  no  reason  we 
should  know.  But  at  least  it  sounds  better  than  good  old  Redneck 
and  the  Dog  and  Suds  and  Grover's  where  all  you  ever  get  is  Bonnie 
May  and  the  same  old  rags  hanging  out.  At  least  you've  got  some 
action!  What  is  it  about  that  Saigon  stuff  anyway?  Is  it  really 
slanted  like  we  used  to  joke?  We  were  all  out  to  the  Saratoga  the 
other  night  and  putting  on  old  Moose  about  that  and  almost  had  him 
believing  it.  You  know  Moose!  But  Herm  who  is  up  to  Eastern 
nights  now  said  that  a  prof  said  that  there  are  racial  differences, 
brainpan  and  all.  He  didn't  say  heaver  right  out  in  class,  but  Herm 
said  it  could  be  so.  It  makes  you  wonder  about  those  guys  who  keep 
saying  everyone's  all  equal!  It  got  us  all  to  thinking  real  serious. 

Which  is  really  why  I'm  writing  you  this.  I've  done  a  lot  of 
thinking  lately  and  made  a  big  decision.  It's  got  a  lot  to  do  with  you 
too.  And  how  some  of  us  back  here  in  the  States  have  been  trying  to 
help  you  out  over  there.  And  how  we're  going  to  do  even  more! 

Anyway,  it  all  started  when  L.  J.'s  body  was  shipped  back  last 
week.  Moose  and  Herm  and  Peepers  and  me  all  went  over  to  Paint 
Lick  for  the  funeral.  Just  seeing  L.  J.'s  old  man  and  old  lady  all 
wrinkled  up  and  everything  was  something!  I  mean  this  was  death! 
They  had  an  American  flag  on  the  coffin  all  covered  with  pretty 
ribbons  and  stuff  and  some  of  the  old  geezers  from  the  VFW  Lodge 
all  decked  out.  I  mean  it  was  really  religious!  And  when  Brother 
Loss  Lobie  got  to  that  dust-to-dust  business  even  old  Moose  was 
turning  his  head  away  and  pretending  like  he  had  a  frog  in  his 
throat  or  something.  But  what  really  got  me  was  when  L.  J.'s  old 
lady  bent  down  and  took  a  piece  of  that  pretty  ribbon  and  kissed  it 
and  tucked  it  down  her  dress!  She  must  be  about  a  hundred  years 
old,  all  wrinkled  and  everything.  I  mean  it  got  to  me.  I  just  get  a 
feeling  when  I  see  the  flag!  And  I  don't  think  it's  being  flit  to  admit 
it.  I  was  so  mad  and  angry  and  everything  I  wanted  to  smack  some- 
thing, just  smack  the  s—  out  of  something!  I  just  couldn't  get  out 
of  my  mind  L.  J.  stretched  out  there  and  all  the  good  times  we'd 
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had  cruising  nights  and  hustling  those  Winchester  guys  after  games. 
And  here  was  L.  J.  dead!  Peepers  had  been  drinking  Old  Yellow- 
stone all  day  and  almost  got  sick  at  the  funeral  which  I  thought 
was  in  bad  taste.  And  kind  of  queer  too  because  he  and  L.  J.  had 
been  as  close  as  any  of  us. 

Anyway,  I  think  we  were  all  kind  of  sick.  Maybe  sicker  than  we 
knew  when  we  got  to  the  Saratoga.  I  mean  we  were  just  sitting 
around  quietly  drinking  and  stuff,  when  Peepers  started  getting 
into  it  with  this  group  of  students.  You  know  the  type,  beads  and 
metal  glasses  and  all  that  goddamn  hair.  There  were  about  six  of 
them  and  they  had  been  going  on  in  that  flitty  kind  of  way  with 
loose  wrists  and  "Hey,  guy"  and  "You  are  beautiful!"  when  this  one 
with  a  scraggly  beard  suddenly  started  arguing  with  the  rest  of 
them  about  military  butchering  or  something.  I  mean  he  must  have 
been  all  of  seventy  pounds,  most  of  it  acne,  and  I  hadn't  been  listen- 
ing too  close  because  mainly  I  was  looking  at  their  moccasins  and 
headbands  and  stuff.  And  the  nigger  girl  with  them!  Right  in  the 
Saratoga!  Anyway,  I  didn't  even  hear  what  Peepers  said  that  made 
this  acne  faced  one  swing  around  and  say,  "I  suppose  you're  proud 
to  be  an  imperialist."  It  seemed  just  funny  as  all  hell  to  the  others 
in  his  group,  so  Peepers  started  right  in  on  the  nigger  girl,  tell- 
ing her  he  knew  a  spot  and  all.  She  just  sat  there  though,  fancy  as 
the  rest  of  them,  trying  to  act  like  a  princess.  A  goddamn  African 
princess.  Haw!  Then  acne-face  says,  "Our  biggest  war  is  within," 
and  with  that  the  whole  group  just  picked  up  and  left. 

And  that  got  me!  The  way  they  could  pick  up  and  leave  with 
those  fancy  words.  The  same  kind  of  group  of  snot-asses  out  to  the 
Gabbard  Show  at  the  Colonel's  that  day  we  took  Herm  out  and 
made  them  look  at  his  amputation  right  while  the  show  was  on  the 
air.  All  of  them  so  cocky  and  full  of  fancy  s —  words.  I  mean  it  just 
didn't  sit  too  well  after  seeing  L.  J.'s  parents  and  all. 

So  it  kind  of  started  with  our  tailing  them  into  town.  Noth- 
ing serious,  you  know,  more  like  that  midnight  stuff  through  Shan- 
tytown  with  firecrackers  we  used  to  do  in  high  school.  And  what 
really  got  us  going  was  what  they  were  driving — one  of  those  for- 
eign busses.  Nazi  VW!  You  know  they  do  it  just  to  say  "Up  yours, 
America!"  And  you  know  what  they  do  in  there,  don't  you?  Gang- 
hang  and  daisy-chain!  Herm  said  he  saw  one  guy  kissing  another 
once  up  at  Eastern.  Just  seeing  those  monkeys  made  me  believe  it. 
So  anyway,  Peepers  starts  riding  his  GTO  up  on  them  a  little,  kind 
of  lunging,  you  know,  nothing  serious.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  bother 
them.  Then  Peepers  whipped  alongside,  making  the  pipes  spit  a 
little.  And  acne  face  just  looks  out  and  yawns!  He  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  play-it-cool  yawn  when  Peepers  cut  in  front  of  him  and 
hit  the  brakes.  God,  you  should  have  seen  that  bus  stand  on  its  nose 
coming  to  a  stop!  Man! 

And  before  those  monkeys  even  knew  it  we  were  out  of  the  car 
and  around  the  front  of  their  bus.  Peepers  had  a  tire  iron,  but  other 
than  that  it  was  just  man  to  man.  Peepers  rapped  the  window  to 
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get  the  driver  to  open  up  but  that  little  squirrel  wasn't  going  to  roll 
it  down.  You  should  have  seen  him,  his  beads  and  iron  glasses  going 
a  mile  a  minute,  all  seventy  pounds  of  filthy  acne.  I  mean  he  was 
squirming,  and  then  Peepers  rapped  a  good  one  on  the  window  and 
said  if  he  ddn't  roll  it  down  there  wouldn't  be  anything  to  roll 
down! 

I  mean  none  of  us  was  really  jerked  yet.  I  even  think  Peepers 
would  have  settled  for  an  apology.  Just  a  little  something  after  all 
that  high  and  mighty  stuff  at  the  Saratoga.  I  mean  what  they  didn't 
realize  was  that  here  was  a  guy  who  had  just  seen  a  buddy  stretched 
out  dead.  You've  got  to  feel  it  to  know  it.  Like  when  I  saw  Herm's 
pink  stump  the  first  time.  It  gets  you!  But  the  first  thing  acne-face 
does  when  he  rolls  down  the  window  is  shout,  "Get  out  of  our  way, 
hillhilly!"  He  kind  of  screeched  it  in  a  strained  voice  the  way  fairies 
do  when  they're  scared  peeless.  And  it  was  his  mistake  too!  Peepers 
had  him  by  the  beads  and  dragged  right  out  through  the  window 
before  anyone  knew  what  was  happening. 

"What  was  that,  queer?"  Peepers  says. 

"I  said  let  me  go,"  the  scarecrow  whispers. 

"That's  not  what  you  said,"  Peepers  says. 

"I  said  you've  got  no  right  to  block  us." 

"That's  still  not  what  you  said." 

"What  I  said  you  didn't  hear  and  what  I  didn't  say  you  listened 
to,"  the  little  frog  pipes  back.  That's  just  what  they  always  do — 
double  talk  you!  But  it  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  Peep- 
ers had  his  arm  twisted  in  back  of  him  and  his  body  stretched  out 
over  the  hood  of  the  GTO.  And  I  mean  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d! 

"I  want  you  to  say  what  you  were  saying  about  the  war,"  Peep- 
ers says.  "I  want  to  hear  again  how  we're  murdering  those  commie 
bastards!"  God,  that  little  muther  was  squirming  like  a  bug  on  his 
back.  His  beads  were  broken  and  he'd  lost  one  of  his  moccasins  it 
all  happened  so  fast.  I  mean  I  hardly  had  time  to  think  myself.  In- 
side the  bus  those  other  monkeys  were  really  kicking  up  a  rumpus, 
screaming  and  braying,  but  old  Moose  was  holding  the  door  shut  on 
them,  though  they  weren't  trying  too  hard  to  get  out. 

"Say  what  you  said  about  American  murderers,"  Peepers  says 
again  to  the  bug.  "Say  it!" 

But  acne  face  was  too  busy  bawling,  hysterical,  you  know  the 
way  they  get.  Finally  he  managed  to  scream,  "You,  hillbilly!"  And 
then  Peepers  let  him  have  a  good  one  right  in  the  belly.  I  mean  you 
could  almost  feel  it  the  same  way  we  used  to  get  those  library  book 
spines.  And  the  little  muther  rolled  his  head  back  and  puked  all 
over  the  windshield.  Man!  I  felt  what  I  had  wanted  to  do  all  day 
in  that  blow,  ever  since  seeing  L.  J.  stretched  out.  And  I  wished 
then  that  some  of  the  other  guys  in  the  bus  would  get  out  to  try 
and  help.  That  they  didn't  made  me  even  madder.  Here  they  would- 
n't even  get  out  to  help  a  buddy,  those  same  guys  who  could  play 
so  hot  snot  with  words.  That's  what  really  got  me.  I  mean  I've  got- 
ten my  ass  kicked  for  helping  a  buddy,  but  at  least  I  stood  up  like 
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a  man! 

And  then  the  craziest  thing  happened.  One  of  the  bitches  did 
manage  to  break  out.  She  came  squawking  out  of  that  bus  and  fell 
kneeling  on  the  pavement  with  her  hands  stretched  up  in  prayer! 
You  should  have  seen  it!  She  had  on  one  of  those  Indian  head- 
dresses and  beads  and  an  American  flag  all  cut  up.  And  she  just 
kneeled  there  screeching  like  she  was  praying!  I  mean  the  screech- 
ing was  one  thing.  But  what  really  got  me  was  that  little  slut  in  a 
cut  up  American  flag  with  draft-dodgers  and  queers  praying  for 
some  acne  face  who  had  just  slobbered  all  over  the  hood  of  Peepers' 
GTO!  All  that  when  not  four  hours  before  we'd  heard  Brother  Loss 
Lobie  saying  that  dust-to-dust  business  for  L.  J.  and  his  old  lady 
kissing  that  little  piece  of  ribbon.  I  got  that  feeling  about  the  flag 
again.  And  here  was  this  slut  mocking  it!  Laughing  at  L.  J.  who 
had  given  his  goddamn  life  so  she  could  be  hunkering  around  with 
faggots.  It  drove  me  wild!  You  just  can't  explain  it  unless  you'd 
ever  seen  L,  J.  and  Peepers  and  Herm  playing  basketball  together 
in  high  school.  You  know,  working  that  three-man-weave  down  to 
the  state  tournaments.  God,  that  was  beautiful!  And  Moose  must 
have  felt  it  too  for  the  next  thing  he  planted  his  boot  right  in  the 
middle  of  that  bitch's  back  and  sent  her  sprawling  across  the  road 
shoulder  like  a  sack  of  grain.  She  must  have  gone  ten  feet!  I'd  never 
seen  Moose  do  anything  to  a  woman  before  and  it  amazed  me.  But 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing!  Screeching  like  that  in  a  head- 
dress and  American  flag  and  still  all  lathered  up  from  whatever 
she'd  been  doing  in  that  bus.  Mocking  the  flag  and  religion  and 
L.  J.  and  L.  J.'s  mother — everything!  Squaw  or  whatever!  She  just 
wasn't  a  woman  at  all!  She  was  hideous! 

And  you  know,  Stan,  I  think  Judge  Schmally  saw  it  that  way 
a  little  too.  Of  course  the  little  peckers  squealed  plenty  when  they 
got  back  to  Eastern.  And  the  police  knew  right  off  who  Moose  was. 
They  jerked  me  off  the  gas  pumps  first  thing  the  next  morning, 
and  read  us  all  holy  hell  in  the  Judge's  office.  I  mean  they  were 
furious  at  first!  Herm's  old  man  was  there  and  one  time  I  thought 
he  was  actually  going  to  slug  Herm,  leg  or  no  leg.  But  after  they 
had  shouted  themselves  down  a  little  and  it  came  out  about  L.J.'s 
funeral  and  all,  they  seemed  to  simmer.  Schmally  finally  got  real 
serious  and  started  talking  man  to  man  about  patriotism  and  honor 
and  morals  .  .  .  hut  then  too  about  beating  a  dead  horse  and  going 
off  half  cocked  and  using  too  big  a  load.  I  mean  I  think  he  could  see 
what  was  what.  Of  course  he  had  to  do  something  to  us — probation 
and  paying  for  some  clothes,  mostly  just  beads  though — but  as  we 
were  going  out  I  saw  him  punch  Peepers  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
You  know?  Well,  it  got  me  to  really  thinking  after  it  was  over. 
Patriotism  and  all.  I  mean  I  could  see  what  he  was  getting  at.  We 
had  been  dumb.  Kind  of  like  shooting  at  the  wrong  target,  you 
know.  After  all,  what  can  you  expect  from  perverts  and  Indians? 
They  can't  help  being  queer  any  more  than  a  rabbit.  Well,  it  made 
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me  think  plenty.  And  what  I  decided  is  what  I'm  really  writing 
to  tell  you  about — 

Fm  going  to  join  up! 

And  so  are  Peepers  and  Moose!  We're  going  down  tomorrow 
to  fill  out  the  forms.  And  then  we're  going  to  come  over  there  and 
help  you  get  those  dirty  muthers  jirst-hand!  Now  how  is  that?  You 
and  me  and  Peepers  and  Moose,  like  in  the  old  days!  So  what  I'm 
saying  is,  Save  some  for  us!  I'm  getting  my  first  one  for  L.  J.! 

Your  good  buddy, 
Loope 


WHEN  EMPTY  ROOMS  BECKON 


Weak  faded  pictures — her  heavy  stale  life — 
People  and  places  that  all  smelled  of  age; 
(Here  was  someone's  brother;  that  must  be  his  wife) 
As  ever,  she  smiled  with  each  slowly-turned  page. 

She  never  grew  tired  of  long-ago  times — 
Outside  her  house  there  was  nothing  at  all: 
Her  world  was  mad  clocks  with  incorrect  chimes; 
They  lied,  yellow-faced,  from  every  room's  wall. 

She  touched  the  last  page  and  stared  at  the  faces; 
She  tried  in  vain  to  recall  just  one  name — 
People  forgotten,  forgot,  too,  the  places. 
And  ever  and  always  she  stayed  the  same. 

Loneliness,  old  age,  empty  rooms  beckoned: 
She  closed  the  first  book;  she  opened  the  second. 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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TO  KNOW  A  MAN  WELL 


— Robert  Ruh 


What  was  that  playwright's  name?  It  must  have  been  several 
years  since  I  had  heard  it.  I  had  seen  his  play,  though.  First  theater- 
of-the-absurd  play  ever  produced  there — in  the  round  at  that.  Funny 
how  such  an  irrelevant  detail  could  be  so  upsetting.  What  was  his 
name? 

In  the  final  act,  the  long-awaited  orator  entered,  dressed  mag- 
nificently in  black.  With  pomp  and  composure  he  mounted  the 
Lectern  to  pronounce  the  secret  of  life  as  discovered  by  the  old  and 
dying  couple.  With  gloved  hands  he  made  an  all-encompassing 
sweep  through  the  air,  a  gesture  reserved  for  preachers  and  nine- 
teenth-century elocutionists.  And  then  a  long,  low  wail,  like  a 
moonstruck  imbecile  keening  close-throated  through  deep  space,  is- 
sued from  his  canine  mouth  and  crescendoed  in  a  blast  of  garbled 
vowels  and  consonants.  He  bowed  his  head  and  made  one  last  ut- 
terance, hke  an  ancient  priest  over  a  bier,  and  the  dimmed  stage- 
lights  died. 

I  had  expected  him  to  give  me  some  clear-cut  answers.  I  sat  in 
the  audience,  a  confused  student,  majoring  in  Life,  as  I  told  myself. 
I  felt  sure  the  orator  could  arrange  all  my  jumbled  thoughts,  mold 
them  into  a  logical  unit,  because  he  knew  the  secret  of  life.  But 
when  I  heard  his  insane  babbling,  I  became  horrified  that  he  might 
be  sounding  the  truth.  I  didn't  really  want  to  believe  in  the  crazy, 
meaningless  world  of  the  orator.  I  hoped  that  somewhere  there  was 
a  kinder  answer. 

I  sat  in  the  empty  classroom  and  observed  the  empty  chairs 
around  me.  The  Chairs,  by  Ibsen?  No,  well,  I  would  think  of  it  later 
— ^probably  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation.  Soon  the  classroom 
would  be  full,  awaiting  the  secret  of  life.  Some  wizened  professor 
would  creep  in,  and  before  long,  the  dimmed  stagelights  would  die. 
Shakespeare  seemed  an  unlikely  place  for  such  a  revelation,  but 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  a  man  at  one  time,  before  he  became  a 
class. 

I  opened  my  small,  brown  notebook  and  began  to  doodle — 

H   K   S  E    R 

S   A    E  P  A  E.   I  closed  my  eyes   and  tried  to   duplicate  the 

script.  When  I  opened  them,  I  found  before  me  the  highly  amused 

face  of  a  girl  who  walked  to  the  rear  of  my  aisle.  I  could  feel 
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her  gaze  exploring  my  naked  nape.  Bending  over  my  notebook, 
I  traced  out  the  characters — SHAKESPEAEE,  as  if  by  returning  to 
the  conventional  form,  I  had  probated  her  sentence.  I  doubted  if  she 
even  knew  the  Shakespearean  definition  of  a  fool.  And  besides  that, 
people  who  sit  in  the  back  are  usually  dull  or  incorrigibly  in- 
troverted. 

A  trickle  of  students  strolled  through  the  doorway,  mostly  by 
twos.  Couples  seemed  to  populate  the  campus.  I  examined  each,  but 
managed  not  to  appear  rude  by  resting  my  chin  on  the  bridgework 
of  my  fingers,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  the  pencil  sharpener.  Bell- 
bottoms  and  boots,  culottes,  no  hose,  back  to  the  immaculately  part- 
ed locks  of  stylized  hippy,  as  the  pair  sat  down  together  in  adjacent, 
front-row  seats.  A  large,  straight-haired  and  -faced  girl  loped  in,  her 
text  books  protruding  through  her  crooked  arm,  and  took  the  seat  in 
front  of  me.  I  noted  a  residue,  gummed  splotches  of  gray  which  re- 
mained in  rectangles  on  her  books,  and  checked  to  see  how  carefully 
I  had  removed  the  'used'  beacon  from  my  own. 

It  perturbed  me  to  see  the  same  sticky  mottle  on  my  own  books. 
There  is  a  silent  fellowship  of  people  across  the  world  who  have 
residue  on  their  books.  That  we  should  share  that  bond  seemed 
ridiculous.  The  girl,  no  doubt,  was  a  charter  member.  I  was  sure  she 
had  seen  my  books  and  taken  a  sense  of  security  from  them.  A  false 
sense,  I  thought,  as  I  picked  at  the  indelible  blotches. 

"You  know  anything  about  'im?"  asked  the  husky  voice  before 
me.  She  allowed  a  slight  smile  around  her  lips,  but  her  forehead 
wrinkled  into  her  eyebrows  to  punctuate  the  gravity  or  urgency  of 
her  question.  I  supposed  the  smile  meant  we  were  in  the  same  boat. 

"Who?" 

"The  prof  in  here.  I  think  his  name  is  Linton  or  Liston  or  some- 
thing like  that,"  she  urged,  paging  through  her  schedule  book.  "Ever 
had  'im  before?" 

"No.  I  hope  he's  good  though,"  I  added,  not  wanting  to  seem  too 
abrupt. 

With  that  I  had  completely  won  her  confidence,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  hushed  arc  of  her  voice. 

"I  hear  he  never  smiles." 

"Really?"  I  asked  incredulously. 

"Yea,  and  beside  that,  he  cusses  right  in  class," 

I  gave  her  my  aw-go-on-you-can't-really-mean-it  look,  which 
she  took  the  wrong  way. 

It  wasn't  Ferlinghetti,  either. 

It  surprised  me  when  he  finally  entered.  He  was  not  even 
middle-aged.  But  slender  and  purposeful,  like  the  stark,  chalk  letters 
tommy-gunned  into  the  blackboard  telling  his  name,  office  number 
and  hours,  and  nothing  more. 

I  castigated  myself  for  thinking  that  he  had  a  chiseled  face. 
Every  man  in  every  novel  who  taught  college  had  a  chiseled  face; 
but,  his  recessed  eyes  and  mountie  chin  bisected  by  one  deft  stroke 
left  me  without  a  better  image.  A  thin  pallor  spread  itself  over  his 
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gaunt  face,  contrasting  the  purplish  circlets  beneath  his  cast-iron 
eyes — a  young,  pale  priest  of  Shakespeare. 

His  fascinating  voice  overshadowed  each  of  his  spinally  features, 
movements.  The  voice  articulated  each  word,  but  with  a  soft  grat- 
ing, like  each  word  must  climb  over  his  rocky  adams  apple  to  free- 
dom. By  varying  his  dynamic  level  he  was  able  to  stress  and  mark 
in  a  conversational  tone,  and  demanded  one  strain  to  hear  his  dirge. 
His  fascinating  voice  overshadowed  each  of  his  spinally  features 
and  his  tapered  sideburns  formed  closed  parentheses  around  his 
face  as  if  he  was  grammatically  complete  without  it. 

"This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare, of  whom  some  of  you  may  have  heard." 

An  obligatory  titter  ran  through  the  rows. 

"This  course  is  not  structured  for  the  scholar  or  for  any  exten- 
sive research  into  scholarly  matters,  but  for  a  general  reading  ac- 
quaintance with  a  man  who  many  say  is  not  only  the  greatest  writer 
but  the  most  inventive,  prolific,  and  profound  author  who  ever 
lived,  and  with  those  I  cannot  disagree.  I  tell  you  this  only  so  you 
will  know  the  correct  answer  when  I  ask  it  on  your  first  hourly 
examination,  and  anyone  who  misses  it  is  going  to  have  one  hell  of 
a  hard  time  in  here." 

On  the  word  hell  my  cohort  shot  me  a  glance  of  disbelief  that 
we  were  actually  a  part  of  that  worldliness. 

"This  course  may  be  a  steppingstone  for  some  of  you,  or  a 
bridge-over-the-river-Thames  to  exciting  scholarly  pursuit.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  engaged  in  tracing  the  ostensible  incongruities  in  spelling 
in  several  of  the  folios,  and  hope  to  find  a  key  which  will  truly 
account  for  those  differences.  Some  say  that  no  orthodoxy  of  spell- 
ing had  yet  been  established  in  Elizabethan  England,  but  I  feel  that 
I  will  soon  be  able  to  show  conclusively  that  there  are  several  indi- 
cations that  Shakespeare  spelled  individual  words  differently  for 
a  host  of  reasons." 

The  voice  droned  on.  I  gazed  at  his  sunken  eyes  and  imagined 
him  pouring  over  his  manuscripts  in  his  study.  It  was  a  rather  small 
study,  walled  on  three  sides  by  stuffed  bookshelves  of  darkgrained 
wood  which  loomed  from  the  ceiling.  A  small  window  yawned  po- 
litely in  the  very  center  of  the  fourth  wall,  allowing  shafts  of  light, 
which  did  not  quite  reach  the  edge  of  his  desk.  There  he  was  sitting 
crosslegged  as  he  hunched  over  one  pile  of  papers  and  then  an- 
other, comparing  and  recomparing.  He  sat  there  completely  naked, 
rooting  fiercely  at  the  materials  which  engorged  his  desk,  and  drool- 
ing onto  the  orgy  of  words  before  him. 

The  drone  ceased  and  I  noticed  I  was  still  looking  into  those 
cast  iron  eyes.  I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  focused  on  the  black  suit  of  the 
instructor. 

"Perhaps,"  he  began  again,  "It  would  serve  our  interest  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  evolution  of  the  play.  The  play  began  . . . 
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"Yes,"  I  thought,  "the  play."  Who  was  it  that  wrote  that  blasted 
play?  Jesus,  it  made  me  mad  when  I  couldn't  remember  something 
like  that,  especially  when  it  had  been  so  important  to  me.  I  had 
gotten  all  excited  about  existentialism.  Impressed  by  the  word,  de- 
pressed by  what  Jean  Sartre  had  written  about  it.  I  read  nearly 
everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on  deahng  with  the  subject.  Nietz- 
sche and  Camus  had  their  own  brands  and  I  nearly  flunked  ancient 
philosophy  that  semester  savoring  the  differences. 

That  play  had  prompted  me  to  do  independent  study.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  college  years,  I  had  experienced  what  my  profs 
called  a  "zeal  for  learning."  And  now  I  couldn't  even  remember 
the  damned  author.  Well,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  me — in  a  flash. 
That's  the  way  those  things  worked. 

".  .  .  .  and  to  conclude  this  session,"  the  instructor  broke  in  from 
somewhere,  "a  word  from  Hamlet,  Hamlet  speaking,  'but  to  know  a 
man  well  were  to  know  himself.  Dwell  on  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
man," he  said,  bowing  his  head  theatrically.  "There  is  food  there 
for  hungry  young  minds.  See  you  next  time,"  he  said,  walking 
quickly  through  the  door. 

If  you  knew  a  man  well,  you  could  know  yourself.  That  sort  of 
made  sense.  People  have  spent  their  whole  lives  learning  about 
Jesus,  and  then  talking  about  the  Light,  and  a  new  way  of  life. 
There  were  disciples  of  Plato,  Aquinas,  and  Marx,  all  equally  de- 
vout. Why  else  would  the  living  bother  to  read  biographies  if  there 
were  not  some  sense  in  that  line?  I  wondered  if  it  mattered  which 
man  you  chose  to  know.  Or  which  woman. 

The  lines  did  make  sense,  but  it  bothered  me  the  way  he  bowed 
his  head  after  quoting  them.  'A  poem  by  Henry  Gibson'  type  of 
bow.  As  if  he  were  mocking  the  wisdom  of  the  quotation.  The  long- 
awaited  orator  had  also  bowed  at  the  end  of  his  speech.  I  hoped 
the  messages  had  not  been  the  same. 

The  room  emptied  slowly.  The  languorous  couples  talked  casu- 
ally about  this  and  that  with  little  consciousness  of  the  past  hour. 
r  was  putting  my  jacket  on  or  gathering-up  mv  books  when  I  no- 
ticed that  everyone  had  left  except  me  and  THE  GIRL. 

"Could  you  believe  that  guy?"  she  asked  as  if  someone  had 
pinched  her  on  the  no-no. 

"Yea,  he  was  kind  of  weird,"  I  said,  for  lack  of  a  better  re- 
sponse. 

"It's  ridiculous  that  we  have  to  take  a  course  like  this,"  she 
said.  I  didn't  care  for  her  use  of  the  plural  pronoun. 

"I  have  half-a-mind  to  protest  to  whoever  you  protest  this  sort 
of  thing  to." 

"It  probably  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  I  said  with  resignation. 

"No,  I  guess  that's  just  the  way  these  things  are.  But  I  like 
IVTodem  Lit  better,  don't  you?"  she  asked  intimately. 

"Yea,  it  seems  to  be  more  relevant,"  I  said,  and  then  became 
angry  because  I  had  said  such  a  thing.  Every  young  liberal  in  the 
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land  was  using  that  word  'relevant'. 

"It's  sort  of  rough  sometimes,  but  I  don't  really  mind  that," 
she  offered  as  if  we  had  just  opened  our  first  bottle  of  champagne. 

"No,  it's  not  too  bad." 

"You  ever  read  Desire  Under  the  Elms?"  she  lowered  her  eye- 
Uds. 

"I  can't  remember.  Who  wrote  it?" 

"Eugene  somebody." 

"Eu-gene,"  I  said  thoughtfully,  and  then  almost  burst  into  song. 
"That's  it.  That's  who  wrote  my  play.  Eugene  lonesco.  Eugene  lones- 
co,"  I  laughed.  "What  did  you  say?  Eugene  somebody"?  I  laughed 
again,  very  loudly. 

I  loved  that  girl;  she  had  helped  me  to  remember.  It's  really  a 
great  feeling  to  be  able  to  say  off-handedly,  "Oh,  The  Chairs?  Eu- 
gene lonesco  wrote  that,"  and  then  go  on  talking  in  even  tones. 

I  loved  that  girl.  I  did  know  a  lot  about  him,  and  other  existen- 
tialists besides,  but  I  felt  secure  and  certain  the  rest  of  the  day.  I 
almost  got  that  crazy  Shakespeare  teacher  out  of  my  mind. 


CYCLE:  FOUR  HAIKU 


Pointed  buds  on  lithe 

new  limbs,  jarred  awake  by  spring's 
mad,  outrageous  whims 

Thick  heavy  leaves  tilt 

in  summer's  breath  and  do  not 
hear  it  whisper  death 

The  half-clothed  tree  bends 

to  see  her  dear,  severed  leaves 
caught  in  autumn  winds 

By  magic,  frozen 

mirrors  hold  inverted  trees 
without  motion,  cold 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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AHAB 

Buzzards  Bay's  salt  maw  still  plucks  the  town's  bowels 

blue  of  breath,  raw  to  paunch  a  lean  Atlantic; 

the  vitals  Promethean — pulsing 

pizzicato  when  the  brined  jaws  thrum 

them  taut:  New  Bedford's  bones 

picked  clean  of  clippers  and  the  rumsoak 

whalers'  guffaw  and  randy  gab. 

For  it  is  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  blabber 

of  tourists  stuffs  Woods  Hole  when  once  only 

cormorants  hung  out  for  cod 

and  bluefish.  And  where  the  sea's 

breath  embraced  the  Pequod's  shrouds 

and  drove  that  deathship  East 

of  Eden  into  hell,  now  chartered 

yawls  towards  Nantucket 

slide  on  the  bilge  of  a  tanker's  slick; 

their  helmsmen  are  bankers — sea-legged  in 

Boston  between  a  Popular  Boating  subscription's 

covers.  Sundays  with  their  sailor 

suits  they  don  an  attitude 

toward  lubbers  .... 

The  bay  is  baited  with  the  whalers' 

folly.  The  weekend  sailors 

bite  vacuously  at  the  rich,  salt  air. 

The  sea  has  swilled  their  conscience  clean. 


The  years  nose  forward,  pincered 

for  the  kill.  We  are  undone  in  our  voyaging 

for  nothing  by  the  nothing  that  is. 

It  is  hell's  season — 

thick  with  lobster  pots,  plumped  red  and  snapping; 

red — the  blue  that  lapped  up 

lives  guts  its  spoil  in  tidal 

pools  and  scrapes  it  smooth. 

And  when  a  bone-pegged  shank 

would  plug  the  white  whale's  spout  .... 

A  blue  plume  sprouts 

and  splays  our  breath  like  scales  of  fishes. 

— Robert  Pollock 
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STAND-STILL  TIME 


— Robert  Sanders 


This  was  supposed  to  be  the  easiest  of  all  times  together.  Lying 
in  bed  trying  to  stay  absorbed  in  the  calm  of  the  moment,  wor^ 
were  supposed  to  be  meaningless  and  unnecessary;  one  did  not  have 
to  talk  now.  John  tried  hard  to  make  the  most  of  the  stand-still 
time.  He  lightly  closed  his  eyes  and  his  face  tightened  into  a  very 
satisfied  expression.  Slowly  he  shifted  to  his  side  and  stroked 
Lynda's  nude  body.  With  his  hand  he  traced  a  wide  arc  from  the 
base  of  her  spine,  around  the  soft  flesh  of  her  buttocks,  down  the 
inside  of  her  firm,  well-developed  legs,  and  stopped  at  the  sensitive 
area  back  of  her  knees.  He  made  light,  gentle  circles  around  the 
tender  area  and  wondered  if  it  could  still  arouse  her.  Then  he 
stopped  circling  and  felt  the  soft,  pulpy,  pale  blue  vein  that  inter- 
rupted the  otherwise  baby-smooth  skin.  He  slowly  poked  at  the 
flimsy  vein,  then  quickly  dragged  a  single  finger  up  her  leg  and 
along  her  spine  to  the  middle  of  her  back.  He  lifted  Ms  hand,  open- 
palmed,  hesitated,  then  patted  her  twice  and  left  his  arm  draped 
limply  across  her. 

He  lay  watching  her,  thinking  that  he  would  know  her  .  .  . 
would  know  her  by  the  slightest  touch  of  any  part  of  her  body — 
even  if  he  were  blind.  He  thought  he  could  still  catch  the  faintest 
lingering  of  Lynda's  perfume,  so  light  that  when  he  tried  to  smell 
it  he  couldn't.  He  touched  his  lips  to  the  curve  of  her  neck,  half  to 
kiss  her,  half  to  be  sure  that  he  hadn't  imagined  the  sweet  perfume 
facade.  Her  skin  was  still  moist  with  perspiration;  when  the  slight 
saltiness  registered,  his  eyes  opened  in  a  sort  of  surprise  as  they 
might  had  he  been  startled  by  an  unexpected  sound.  John  had  al- 
most returned  to  normal  breathing;  he  closed  his  eyes  again  and 
relaxed  to  dreamily  keep  the  world  turned  off. 

Lynda,  seemingly  satisfied,  had  been  lying  quite  still.  She 
moved  now  for  the  first  time,  rolled  her  hips  slightly  to  one  side 
and  curled  her  legs  closer  to  her  body.  She  mumbled  something  in- 
coherent and  John  made  only  an  equally  meaningless  sound  in  re- 
turn. She  moved  again,  this  time  to  brush  away  part  of  her  hair 
which  had  fallen  into  her  face  and  was  irritating  her.  Her  arm  fell 
to  rest  almost  where  it  had  started  and  stillness  moved  back  as  un- 
noticed as  water  freezing  to  ice. 

John  and  Lynda,  they  used  to  be  so  proud  to  be  recognized  as 
a  "couple"  back  at  Western  City  High  School.  But  that  was  seven 
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years  ago,  and  seven  years  is  such  a  long  time.  They  dated  a  few 
times,  usually  to  dances  in  the  school  gjrmnasiiun  or  to  sit  in  the 
leather-seated  booths  at  "Bell's,"  the  traditional  hang-out  for 
W.C.H.S.  kids. 

They  would  sit  in  the  booths  and  talk  about  the  "important" 
things:  the  football  game  with  Fort  Taylor,  Western  City's  biggest 
rival;  who  was  going  together  or  "just  dating"  at  school;  and  oc- 
casionally they  might  talk  about  how  many  children  they'd  each 
like  to  have  someday.  But  they  both  knew  that  "some  day"  was  a 
long  time  off,  so  they  really  couldn't  be  too  serious  about  that. 

Then  there  was  the  day,  in  front  of  Lynda's  locker  after  study 
hall,  John  asked  her  to  wear  his  football  sweater  and  that  was  that. 
She  looked  lost  in  it,  but  everyone  knew  they  were  "steadies"  and 
that  was  the  way  things  were  supposed  to  be. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed;  there  was  the  prom,  the  Senior  Dance, 
then  graduation.  The  summer  after  graduation,  John  and  Lynda 
saw  each  other  nearly  every  day.  John  had  a  summer  job  at  the 
bottling  plant  in  Chesterville,  but  he  usually  got  home  in  time  to 
pick  Lynda  up  and  get  to  the  swimming  pool  for  a  few  hours  before 
it  got  too  dark.  Sometimes,  on  extremely  hot  days,  Lynda  would 
go  to  the  pool  early  and  wait  for  John  to  meet  her  there.  But,  al- 
though he  never  objected  to  her  going  alone,  she  usually  waited  at 
home  for  him — to  let  him  know  that  she  wasn't  interested  in  any 
of  the  other  guys  at  the  Swim  Club.  After  the  pool  closed,  they 
usually  found  the  gang  down  at  Bell's  and  listened  to  romantic 
records  on  the  jukebox. 

It  was  a  good  summer  for  John  and  Lyn.  They  planned  all  sum- 
mer to  sUp  away  to  one  of  the  little  rural  counties  in  the  state  where 
some  of  the  kids  from  school  said  you  could  get  married  without 
your  father's  having  to  sign  a  paper  or  anything,  but  they  never  did. 

Sometimes  they  thought  the  summer  had  passed  too  quickly; 
sometimes  they  thought  it  had  crawled  slower  than  a  slug  on  Aug- 
ust concrete.  But  anyway,  it  was  over.  The  leaves  were  beginning 
to  turn;  the  wind  was  blowing  up  little  tornadoes  of  dust;  the  air 
had  begun  to  smell  like  football  season  to  John  and  Uke  "party 
weather"  to  Lynda. 

Lynda  started  classes  at  the  Western  City  Extension  of  the  state 
university  before  John  left  for  his  freshman  year  of  college.  He 
enrolled  at  Wayne  University,  a  typically  conservative  school,  com- 
plete with  ivy  covered  buildings,  penny  loafers,  and  button-down 
shirts.  Wayne,  or  WU,  as  the  sweat  shirts  read,  had  been  located  in 
the  small  town  of  Crambton  for  over  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  mainspring  of  time  now  had  been  completely  unwound. 
Hours  might  have  passed  or  perhaps  only  seconds.  John  realized, 
almost  with  a  start,  that  there  were  voices  of  children  playing  just 
outside  the  open  bedroom  windows.  The  light  pouring  in  seemed 
suddenly  bright;  he  had  somehow  expected  the  total  darkness  that 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  at  such  an  intimate  moment. 
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John  knew  that  the  beautiful  escape  was  nearly  over  and  that  the 
real  world  was  swiftly  returning.  Lynda  moved  again  and  John 
wondered  if  she  too  was  regaining  awareness. 

John  lay  looking  up  at  the  shaft  of  light  cutting  through  the 
open  window,  watching  the  dust  threads  suspended  in  the  still  air 
or  drifting  lazily  through  the  bright  beam.  Cautiously,  he  tested  the 
silence,  "Lynda,  you  awake?" 

Without  the  slightest  stirring,  Lynda's  voice  came  back  "Of 
course  I'm  awake;  I'm  just  never  going  to  open  my  eyes  again.  I  feel 
great!" 

"Man,  I'm  beat,"  he  said  as  he  pulled  her  closer  to  him.  "Now  I 
know  why  the  guy's  supposed  to  go  to  sleep  right  away." 

Lynda  laughed,  rolled  over  onto  John,  and  began  trying  to  push 
him  out  of  bed.  John  accepted  the  challenge  and  the  tumbling, 
laughing  foray  which  knocked  the  alarm  clock  off  the  night  table, 
saw  a  poorly  aimed  pillow  land  on  top  of  the  small  steel  bookshelf 
by  the  hall  door,  and  left  the  mattress  half  off  the  bed,  was  climaxed 
by  John's  submission  and  both  of  them  sprawled  laughing  and  out 
of  breath  on  the  floor. 

"Damn,  Lyn . . .  what  was  that  all  about?"  He  playfully  nipped 
the  tender  swell  of  her  breast  pressed  out  by  the  floor.  She  quickly 
rolled  over  as  though  seriously  angered  and  said,  "You're  not  going 
to  sleep  and  leave  me  staring  at  the  walls!  I  only  get  up  here  to  see 
you  four  or  five  times  a  year,  so  while  I'm  here  I  don't  want  to  waste 
a  second  or  miss  a  thing!"  She  poked  him  in  the  side  with  her  elbow 
and  feigned  a  W.  C.  Fields'  accent:  "My  little  chick-a-dee." 

"You  siUy,  s !" 

They  were  both  still  out  of  breath;  with  one  arm  under  her 
head  and  the  other  under  her  legs,  back  of  her  knees:  John  lay  his 
head  on  Lynda's  still  bare  stomach  and  they  both  rested.  The  linole- 
um floor  was  cool  and  felt  good  against  their  hot  bodies.  They  re- 
mained quite  still;  the  only  sound  at  all  was  the  slowly  subsiding 
cadence  of  their  heavy  breathing. 

John  was  somehow  restless  and  uneasy.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  guilty  for  thinking  that  he'd  rather  be  somewhere  else — ^maybe 
out  walking  alone,  or  talking  to  some  of  his  co-workers  from  the 
Student  Government  office.  He  was  frustrated — thinking  that  he 
should  be  content  where  he  was,  but  nonetheless  wanting  to  be  out 
by  himself.  His  legs  felt  tight  and  full  of  energy.  He  would  liked  to 
have  gone  outside  and  just  started  running,  not  to  any  place  in 
particular,  but  just  running  and  running . . .  but  he  knew  Lynda 
wouldn't  understand,  so  he  tried  to  look  as  happy  as  possible  where 
he  was. 

He  lay  listening  to  her  heavy  heartbeat,  looking  at  the  cerise 
curve  of  her  cheek  visible  over  the  pyramid-shapes  of  her  breasts, 
wondering  what  was  wrong  with  himself.  Without  moving,  he  said, 
"Lyn  . . .  there's  some  things  we  ought  to  talk  about ..."  The  words 
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sounded  awkward  and  strange  as  though  they  had  no  place  in  the 
still  air. 

She  raised  to  one  side  and  with  her  hand  under  his  chin,  pulled 
him  up  a  bit  to  look  directly  face  to  face.  His  gaze  fixed  onto  her 
deep,  child-like  blue  eyes.  She  broke  the  momentary  silence  first, 
"Well  .  .  .  what's  so  important,  Johnnie?"  She  still  had  the  jester's 
tone  in  her  voice  as  though  she  was  amused  by  his  sudden  serious- 
ness. 

He  said  nothing  at  first,  then  swallowed — his  adam's  apple 
moved  visibly  up,  then  down  like  a  poorly  lubricated  trumpet 
valve,  "Just  when  in  the  hell  are  you  going  to  give  in  and  marry 
me?" 

She  broke  into  a  smile,  slapped  him  good-naturedly,  and  pulled 
away.  "When  am  I  going  to  give  in!  What  a  joke  that  is!  I've  done 
everything  but  pay  you  off  to  get  you  married  quicker." 

"Quicker?"  He  was  trying  to  sound  hurt.  "Damn,  now  you  don't 
even  know  my  name!"  He  hated  himself  at  times  like  these. 

"Just  what  is  that  supposed  to  mean,  Johnnie?"  she  said  with 
mock  indignation  as  she  threw  her  head  back  and  imagined  sparks 
in  her  eyes. 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  spoke  to  the  floor,  "Don't  call  me 
that!  You  sound  like  some  mother  talking  to  a  kid  when  you  call  me 
that.  What  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  next  few  hours  before  you 
have  to  start  for  home?"  He  had  come  close  to  losing  his  temper. 

Lynda  had  stood  up  and  was  retrieving  her  clothes  from  the 
little  careless  piles  they'd  been  dropped  in  on  the  floor.  "Why  don't 
we  go  up  to  campus  so  I  can  meet  some  of  those  people  you're  al- 
ways talking  about,  John?" 

He  recoiled  inwardly,  as  though  she  had  just  asked  to  go  along 
when  he  went  out  drinking  "with  the  guys."  She  wouldn't  fit,  he 
was  sure.  It  wasn't  as  though  he  didn't  want  to  be  seen  with  her,  of 
course;  she  was  attractive  enough  to  be  proud  of  in  any  crowd.  It 
was  just  that  she  might  not  like  the  people  he  associated  with  on 
the  Wayne  Campus.  She,  after  all,  was  used  to  the  people  at  the 
smaller  extension  school.  At  the  extension  there  was  no  talk  of  riot- 
ing, or  anarchy,  or  "student  power."  No  one  she  knew,  he  thought, 
talked  about  drugs  or  Civil  Rights,  and  he  could  never  imagine  her 
discussing  things  like  Thomistic  Philosophy,  the  Transcendental  in- 
fluence on  Existentialism,  or  world  power  struggles.  She  just 
wouldn't  enjoy  herself,  he  thought.  He  knew  he  had  probably  con- 
vinced her  that  his  school  friends  were  almost  science  fiction  super- 
heroes.  If  she  didn't  like  them  or  wasn't  impressed  with  them,  he'd 
be  in  a  bad  position. 

Besides,  it  could  turn  out  the  other  way:  she  might  be  too  im- 
pressed with  them  and  sit  mooning  in  wide-eyed  astonishment  at 
every  profound  word.  That  wouldn't  go  over  too  well  with  the  cam- 
pus group — they'd  think  her  shallow.  Either  way,  with  so  little  time 
she  couldn't  understand  them  and  they  couldn  t  understand  or  ap- 
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preciate  her.  He  had  said  nothing  nor  made  any  gesture  to  affirm 
that  he'd  even  heard  her  question  while  he  pondered  a  reply.  He  was 
still  lying  on  the  floor  staring  thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling  when  he 
said,  "Naw,  Lyn."  He  paused  to  moisten  his  lips  with  a  slop  wipe  of 
his  tongue,  "I  doubt  if  we  could  find  too  many  of  them  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  anyway.  Why  don't  we  drive  out  to  the  country  instead? 
Maybe  we  can  get  out  someplace  and  take  a  walk." 

"I'm  easy  to  please,"  she  said  with  no  argument. 

That  was  part  of  the  trouble,  she  really  was.  He  wondered  if 
she  was  ever  unsure  or  uneasy  about  him  as  he  was  about  her.  What 
if  she  were  being  "easy  to  please"  to  avoid  a  scene.  She  couldn't  be, 
though.  He  had  always  been  careful  to  say  and  do  whatever  would 
please  her,  of  that  he  was  sure.  He  was  afraid,  for  some  reason,  of 
her  finding  out  that  something  was  bothering  him.  He  sensed, 
though,  that  if  he  could  just  talk  to  her,  really  talk  to  her,  he  could 
resolve  the  problem  without  her  ever  suspecting  that  anything  was 
wrong. 

John  slowly  sat  up,  crossed  his  legs  yoga-style  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  rested  his  forehead  on  his  tightly  clenched  fists. 

He  wasn't  sure  why  he  was  afraid  for  her  to  find  out;  after  all, 
he  had  been  trying  to  tell  her  himseK.  For  that  matter,  he  wasn't 
even  sure  what  it  was  that  he  felt  such  an  urgent  need  to  talk  to 
her  about.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  losing  her,  but  it  wasn't  that — 
he  didn't  even  think  he  could  lose  her  if  he  wanted  to.  He  was  afraid 
of  hurting  her,  sure,  but  it  wasn't  really  that,  either.  He  thought 
that  if  he  just  knew  what  to  say  .  .  . 

He  had  gotten  up  and  was  dressing.  He  was  fastening  his  belt 
and  checking  the  mirror  to  be  sure  everything  was  right,  still  trjdng 
to  figure  out  how  to  talk  —  really  talk  to  her. 

"Hey,  Lyn,  remember  the  first  time  I  wore  that  beat-up  leather 
jacket  I  use  to  have  down  to  your  house  and  your  mother  knocked 
me  about  it?  She  said  it  made  me  look  like  a  punk!  We  hadn't  been 
goin'  together  too  long  then . . ."  He  spoke  without  turning  around. 
He  leaned  against  the  dresser  and  stared  thoughtfully  into  the  mir- 
ror, searching,  but  not  looking  for  anything.  He  toyed  with  a  bottle 
of  aftershave  on  the  dresser,  sliding  it  around  the  smooth  veneer 
top  in  broad  circles,  waiting  for  some  reply. 

"What  did  you  say?  Wait  a  minute,  I  want  to  brush  my  teeth." 
She  went  to  the  bathroom  and  started  the  water  running  nearly  full- 
force. 

John  was  left  still  fumbling  with  the  aftershave  bottle,  slowly 
shaking  his  head  and  trying  to  think  of  another  way  to  lead  into  a 
serious  conversation. 

Above  the  water,  he  heard  Lynda  shout,  "Now,  what's  that  you 
said  before?" 

He  walked  just  inside  the  bathroom  door  and  half  shouted  back, 
"I  said,  remember  how  mad  your  old  lady  got  that  time  I  wore  my 
leather  jacket  down  to  your  house!?  She  called  me  a  punk  and  we 
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had  a  big  argument  about  it!" 

Her  brushing  sounded  like  someone  scrubbing  a  basement  floor 
with  a  wet  broom.  She  didn't  stop  brushing,  but  garbled  through 
the  toothpaste,  "Yea,  we  were  pretty  childish  .  .  .  and  besides,  my 
mother  never  said  anything,  really." 

"Listen,"  he  kicked  the  doorsill — ^much  less  hard  than  he  would 
have  liked  to,  "she  did,  too!  And  what's  so  childish  about  it  anyway? 
We  hardly  ever  talk  anymore!" 

She  whisked  the  toothbrush  imder  the  faucet,  tossed  it  onto  the 
shelf  above  the  commode,  and  smiled  into  the  mirror  above  the  sink. 
Suddenly,  she  turned  around,  her  mouth  open  in  shock  as  though 
someone  had  just  thrown  cold  water  on  her.  "Talk!"  she  shouted, 
"What's  talk  got  to  do  with  anything!" 

John  thought  that,  at  the  moment,  the  toothpaste  still  running 
down  her  chin  made  her  look  hke  a  rabid  dog.  He'd  never  seen  a 
rabid  dog,  really,  but  the  thought  still  went  through  his  mind. 

Linda  rinsed  her  mouth,  wiped  it  with  a  towel,  and  walked 
past  him  into  the  living  room.  She  found  her  purse  and  started 
brushing  on  fresh  make-up. 

"What,  you  really  want  to  talk  like  we  used  to?"  she  said, 
"Okay.  I  really  think  Fabian's  keen.  Oh,  did  you  hear  the  news? 
Freddy  Fastback  just  got  a  new  chrome  sparkplug  for  his  rod."  She 
stared  intently  into  the  mirror  of  her  compact  and  started  swiping 
on  her  make-up  with  unnaturally  harsh  strokes.  She  continued,  "It's 
really  cool.  He  put  primer  spots  all  over  it  and  has  S.T.P.  stickers  in 
the  windows." 

John  was  trying  hard  to  control  his  temper,  "Dammit,  don't 
make  fun  of  me!" 

She  went  back  into  the  bedroom  and  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 
John  was  still  in  the  bathroom.  He  picked  up  a  bottle  of  rubbing 
alcohol  and  stared  at  the  warning  on  the  label: 

IF  TAKEN  INTERNALLY,  SERIOUS 
GASTRIC  DISTURBANCES  WILL  RESULT 

Right,  he  thought,  I  know  all  about  "gastric  disturbances!"  He 
tightened  his  grip  on  the  bottle,  then  squeezed  it  violently — almost 
hoping  that  it  would  break  in  his  hand. 

"Listen,  Hon',"  Lynda  called,  "It's  already  after  four  and  I  have 
to  leave  at  six-thirty.  Why  don't  we  just  forget  the  ride  and  stay 
here!" 

He  banged  the  bottle  back  down  on  the  sink  and  spoke,  it 
seemed  like,  to  the  wall:  "Yea,  sure.  What  do  you  want  to  do?"  The 
strained,  but  controlled  tone  of  his  voice  made  his  words  hang  in 
the  air  momentarily — like  the  visible  waves  of  vapor  from  a  gasoline 
pump  on  an  exceptionally  hot  day. 

"I'll  bet  I  can  get  undressed  and  be  in  bed  before  you!"  Lynda 
cried  from  the  bedroom. 

"Lynn ..."  He  dropped  his  chin  to  his  chest  and  stared  at  the 
water  spots  on  the  tile  floor. 
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Her  voice  came  from  the  bedroom  again,  "What's  the  matter 
tiger f  can't  ya  take  it?  Come  on  Big  Time!" 

John  scrambled.  Before  he  had  even  cleared  the  bathroom  floor 
he  had  his  trousers  off  and  was  tearing  at  his  shirt.  Suddenly  it 
didn't  matter  who  the  winner  was.  John  sighed  and  shivered,  his 
breath  quickening.  He  thought,  next  time . . .  next  time  well  talk. 
Then  all  the  clocks  stopped  again,  all  the  world  stood  still,  and 
beautifully  lost . . .  time  didn't  matter . . .  nor  talk . . .  nor  even 
reality. 


DISSECTION 


Like  dissection 

love  is  a  murder 

with  words 

with  cliches  as  the  scapel. 

the  concealed  hate 

is  the  poison 

the  fear 

is  the  preservative 

You  come  to  me  white-robed  and  masked 


— Gerald  Herrin 


WINDMILL  QUIET 

Windmill  quiet      sunrise 

Liquid  stained  glass  windows 
baptized  in  mist 

Windmill  turning  shadowless 
Scintillating  brightness 
vibration  of  life 

Windmill  quiet      dusk 
Marble  pastel 

locked  in  memory. 

— Roger  Click 
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A  PATCH  OF  GREEN 


winding  down  the  side 

of  clefted  country  hills 

hot  with  dusted  smoke  of  summer  winds, 

beneath  the  muted  stare 

of  mountains  hunched  and  dark, 

passing  through  the  sentineled  lane 

between  the  firs  and  furred 
beneath  the  sweeping  throne  room 
where  lord 
and  master 

is  the  turkey  buzzard  gaze  of  gardens  as  they  were, 
on  elbows  and  chin 
resting  close 
to  the  moss-slick  shallow  stream, 

watching 
creepy-crawly  spiders 
busy-body  ants 
the  ballet 

of  water  slipping  over  moss-stained  rocks, 

the  confused  rank  and  file  of  minnows, 

and  metamorphic  salamanders 

competing 
with  brown-shirted  crayfish 
(Kentucky  Lobster  Nuremburg) . 
the  patient  socratic  dialogue, 
with  nervous  water  bugs 
and  sagely  nodding  flowers, 

continues, 
unheeding  carbureted  men; 
reflecting  in  the  stream 
and  destroying  these  with  pebbles, 
big  enough  for  david 
and  sharp  enough  for  abraham, 

back  and  back  and  back 
to  lilith. 


—Toby  Walton 
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BOWLING  ALLEY 

—Don  Tegt 


I  kicked  the  R.  C.  can  off  the  blacktop  road.  The  can,  being 
haK  empty,  hurt  my  toe  despite  my  Converse  cutoffs  but  at  the 
time  if  someone  had  asked  I  would  not  have  admitted  to  the  hurt- 
ing. I  was  hard,  tough,  and  thirteen  years  old.  I  was  at  the  height 
of  my  glory  and  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  other  kids. 
For  had  I  not  played  quarterback  for  the  freshman  team,  although 
I  was  only  in  the  eighth  grade?  Had  I  not  played  shortstop  during 
the  spring,  and  guard  during  the  basketball  season,  not  to  even 
consider  straight  A's  in  all  my  subjects? 

Soon  the  sun  would  be  gone  for  the  day  and  I  hastened  my  pace 
so  that  I  would  not  be  late  at  the  bowling  alley.  The  aroma  of  sweet, 
fresh  cut  grass  in  the  evening  air  brought  nostalgic  memories  of 
how  long  ago  I  had  played  wearing  only  B.V.D.'s  in  my  fenced  in 
yard.  But  that  had  been  when  I  was  a  child  and  now  I  had  put 
childish  ways  behind  me.  Everywhere  I  looked  it  seemed  there 
were  flowers  blooming  and  the  music  that  spring  always  brings  was 
constantly  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  It  had  been  a  good  school  year 
for  me  and  the  coming  summer  promised  even  more.  I  was  very 
much  at  peace  with  the  world. 

The  sky  was  a  dark,  ink  blue  now,  and  I  pressed  even  harder 
for  I  knew  my  friends  would  all  be  awaiting  my  arrival.  I  broke 
into  a  run,  dodging  and  darting  in  between  my  imaginary  would-be 
tacklers,  running  for  the  winning  touchdown  and  as  always,  they 
did  not  touch  me.  I  slowed,  catching  my  breath  as  I  would  do  in 
a  huddle,  thinking  of  the  fun  that  awaited  me.  Not  mother's  type 
of  fun,  but  my  kind  of  fun.  She  did  not  like  me  going  to  the  alley 
to  associate  with  the  local  boys  and  girls.  What  did  she  know  about 
it?  She  was  only  a  woman.  Lacking  a  dad  I  figured  I  was  old  en- 
ough to  run  with  whom  I  pleased. 

The  stars  began  to  come  out  and  I  began  to  make  out  the  lights 
of  the  bowling  alley  ahead  of  me.  My  excitement  grew  and  I 
stopped  to  gasp  air  and  gaze  at  the  place  where  so  many  times  I 
had  joked  and  laughed.  By  this  time  my  enthusiasm  was  at  such 
a  magnificent  height  that  it  was  uncontrollable  and  I  could  not  re- 
move my  eyes  from  the  looming  edifice  that  seemed  to  engulf  me. 
It  was  not  a  proud  structure  and  I  guessed  I  came  to  this  assump- 
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Hon  because  the  Alley  was  not  tall,  but  short  and  very  long.  It  re- 
minded me  of  a  dumpy  little  girl  I  had  known  in  the  second  grade. 
Snapping  out  of  my  trance  I  focused  my  attention  to  the  en- 
trance. Here  was  the  crowd  of  kids  I  knew  would  be  there.  My 
friends  that  liked  and  looked  up  to  me.  I  paused  once  more  to  take 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  moment,  then  trotted  on  down  to  where 
the  gang  was.  In  just  a  few  more  seconds  I  would  be  having  a  good 
time,  enjoying  what  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  all  day.  I  thought 
to  myself  how  wonderful  it  is  to  be  so  in  love  with  life  and  to  be 
as  carefree  as  a  happy  tramp.  I  began  to  hear  the  chatter  and 
laughter  of  voices  and  was  dismayed  at  the  possibility  of  having 
missed  a  good  joke. 

The  first  face  I  recognized  was  Jim's.  Jim  was  a  good  sized  guy 
and  had  started  on  the  football  team  with  me.  He  was,  however, 
a  follower  and  not  a  leader  and  somehow  I  had  always  sensed  he 
had  had  a  resentment  towards  me  and  I  could  never  understand 
why.  I  nodded  to  speak  and  got  no  nod  in  return.  I  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eyes  and  received  a  cold  stare  in  return.  It  had 
suddenly  grown  very  quiet  and  I  immediately  looked  around  at 
everyone.  There  was  Johnny,  Bob,  Pat,  Donna,  and  all  my  other 
friends  just  standing  and  staring  at  me.  I  was  bewildered.  What 
had  I  done  to  deserve  this  treatment. 

Presently  my  eyes  rested  on  a  stranger  in  the  bunch.  He  had 
a  partial  beard  and  curly  hair  that  needed  cutting  last  January.  He 
was  wearing  a  dirty  tee  shirt,  dirty  dungarees,  and  big  black 
pointed  toed  boots  with  a  silver  buckle  on  each  side. 

"Your  name  Newt?"  He  spat  it  out  like  it  was  a  dirty  word. 

'Tfeah,"  I  replied,  not  really  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

"I'm  gonna  stomp  your  ass,  boy." 

"Why?" 

"Cause  I  don't  like  your  looks  and  I  say  you're  chicken." 

My  face  shot  towards  the  faces  of  the  others  and  I  saw  mass 
hate  for  me,  and  my  good  friends  of  a  moment  ago  were  all  en- 
joying themselves  at  my  expense.  What's  happening?  Is  this  a  night- 
mare. I  thought  to  myself.  It  was  like  a  pack  of  starved  wolves  had 
found  a  lonely  deer  and  they  were  ready  to  spring  for  the  kill. 

"Go  ahead,  Bill,  beat  him  up,"  was  a  reply  I  heard  from  one  of 
the  girls  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  bosom  buddy. 

"What's  going  on  here,"  I  yelped.  "I  haven't  done  anything  to 
you."  My  voice  was  getting  shaky  and  a  tightness  in  my  throat  made 
it  hard  for  me  to  talk.  The  roughneck  took  a  couple  of  steps  to- 
ward me.  I  felt  like  a  wild  animal  caught  in  a  hunter's  snare.  I 
backed  up  not  really  knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 

"I  don't  want  any  trouble  from  you."  I  managed  to  choke  the 
words  out  somehow.  With  the  crowd  at  his  back  and  the  uneasiness 
in  my  voice  he  seemed  to  gain  boldness. 

"Well,  you're  going  to  get  it  whether  you  like  it  or  not."  Rushing 
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forward  he  threw  the  first  punch  and  caught  me  directly  behind 
the  ear.  I  was  in  a  daze.  I  backed  up  only  to  catch  a  fist  squarely 
on  my  nose.  The  blood  gushed  out  and  tasted  thick  and  warm,  fear 
struck  me  completely.  I  lunged  at  him  with  my  hands  low  like  I 
was  going  to  tackle  him,  but  instead  of  getting  a  sure  hold  all  I  got 
was  that  huge  black  pointed  boot  in  my  stomach.  My  guts  felt  as  if 
they  were  on  fire.  I  went  face  down  on  the  pavement  only  to  feel 
the  weight  of  his  body  on  my  back,  the  blows  coming  rapidly  one 
after  another.  I  could  hear  some  of  the  kids  yelling  hit  him,  hit  him, 
hit  him. 

With  all  of  my  strength  I  turned  over  violently.  Not  expecting 
any  resistance  he  was  thrown  off  of  me.  I  stumbled  to  my  feet,  one 
eye  was  almost  completely  swollen  and  the  other  one  was  so  clogged 
with  blood  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  in  a  cave.  My  whole  body 
seemed  on  fire. 

"What's  wrong,  big  man,"  yelled  Jim.  Their  laughter  rang  in 
my  ears  and  brain  until  I  thought  my  head  was  going  to  explode. 
I  could  barely  see  my  ex-girl  friend  grinning  like  she  was  at  a  three 
ring  circus  watching  the  main  attraction.  I  kept  thinking  I  don't 
understand,  I  don't  understand,  I  DON'T  UNDERSTAND. 

"What's  going  on  here?"  came  a  voice  from  the  entrance  way. 
During  the  excitement  none  of  the  kids  had  noticed  Mr.  Austin,  the 
alley  manager,  come  out  of  the  big  glass  doors.  Sizing  up  in  one 
glance  what  was  going  on,  his  temper  flared.  "Get  out  of  this  park- 
ing lot,  this  isn't  the  back  alley  of  some  pool  hall,  this  is  a  clean 
public  place."  The  boy  that  had  seemed  so  tough  to  me  had  long 
since  vanished  from  Mr.  Austin's  sight.  The  crowd  silently  broke 
up,  some  going  inside,  others  to  cars  in  the  parking  lot.  I  imagined 
they  would  all  be  discussing  the  little  funtime  they  had  all  en- 
countered this  evening.  All  that  was  left  was  me  standing  there  by 
myself  staring  blankly  at  the  ground. 

"You  alright  son?"  Mr.  Austin  said  as  he  came  walking  towards 
me.  I  heard  the  words  but  my  mind  failed  to  comprehend  their 
meaning.  "Son,  you  O.K.?"  again  the  sound  reached  my  ears. 

"Yeah,  I'm  fine."  The  words  sounded  as  if  they  had  come  from 
a  hair  lip,  my  mouth  being  fat  and  torn  in  spots. 

'Tiooks  like  youVe  took  a  real  beating.  Just  what  in  the  hell 
happened?  Was  there  more  than  one  of  them?" 

Yes,  that  was  it.  There  had  been  more  than  one  of  them.  After 
all,  it  had  been  me  against  the  whole  gang.  There  hadn't  been  the 
least  chance  of  me  winning  out  over  those  overwhelming  odds.  No 
one  could  have  done  that.  With  these  thoughts  whirling  in  my  head 
I  turned  and  began  running.  How  long  I  ran  I  do  not  know  and  it 
was  not  until  I  blindly  hit  a  clothes  line  that  I  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  lay  there  for  a  long  time.  Not  crying  but  wanting  to.  My 
stomach  was  torn  so  that  I  felt  I  would  vomit  any  second.  My  mouth 
was  so  dry  that  I  could  not  swallow.  I  made  one  effort  to  get  up, 
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but  by  now  the  stiffness  had  set  in  and  I  only  got  up  on  one  knee. 
Falling  back  down  I  found  myself  mumbling,  "This  can't  be  hap- 
pening to  me,  not  me.  I'm  still  nxunber  one  aren't  I,  I'm  still  top  dog, 
well  aren't  I?  Then  the  tears  came  freely. 


BLACK  GIRL 

Black  girl 
got  the  shaft 
"community  colleges 
provide  equal  opportunities" 
imequally 

How  do  you  fail 

the  same  three  subjects 

twice 

when  you  got  passing  grades? 

Someone  suggested  it  could  have 
it  could  have  been  a 
computer  error 
repeating  itself — 
f-f-f-f  *  *  *  ! 

Fimny 

she  was  studying 
Data  Processing 

Her  sister  sent  her 
bus-fare  to  New  York 

"now,  Mama,  it  will  just  be  a  visit 

Why  come  back 

to  process  white  man's 

data. 

Good  god. 

Do  you  think  people  like  to  be 
r-r-repeated  errors? 


— Becky  Seldon 
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THE  CONCERT 

— Rosemary  Gray 


We  heard  the  music  long  before  we  were  anywhere  near  the 
English  Garden.  It  was  an  insistent  throbbing  which  wormed  sinu- 
ously into  our  unconscious  hearing  until  it  startled  our  awareness. 

"  'Where  should  this  music  be?  In  th'  air  of  th'  earth?'  "  I  quoted. 

Lydia  smiled.  "It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  find  the  concert." 

But  we  didn't  need  to  try.  The  music  was  magic,  drawing  us 
to  the  edge  of  some  fairy  tale  wood  and  along  a  path  soft  and  thick 
with  dust.  Inside  the  wood  the  path  was  the  only  light,  glowing  gray 
like  a  twiUght  sky.  People  appeared  for  a  second  out  of  darkness  as 
they  passed  us  and  people  walking  ahead  of  us  went  two-dimension- 
al— then  disappeared.  And  all  the  while  in  the  fuzzy  blackness  there 
was  only  the  music,  drawing  us  to  it  as  irresistibly  as  Gollum  was 
drawn  to  the  Ring  of  Power. 

The  woods  opened  suddenly  into  gray  light  and  across  the  clear- 
ing we  could  see  the  source — a  witches'  Sabbath,  priests  officiating 
at  pagan  rites.  Robed  figures  moved  in  a  nucleus  of  music  and 
colored  light. 

We  joined  the  worshippers  sitting  on  the  dewy  grass.  So  close 
to  the  source,  we  reflected  the  Christmas  tree  glow  of  the  lights,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  green;  lights  which  stained  the  hands,  hair,  and  robes 
of  the  musicians. 

The  Underground  was  playing  the  music  of  the  Doors.  The 
music  was  dangerous  at  any  range,  but  so  close  ...  it  took  my  heart- 
beat and  left  only  its  rhythm.  The  music  was  like  flood  water  or  fire 
or  something  in  which  one  could  lose  being. 

The  music  crashed  over  us  like  a  wave  and  we  sat  on  the  floor 
of  a  transparent  sea  while  the  organ  notes  rolled  and  rippled  in- 
visibly above  us.  The  singer  lit  sticks  of  incense  and  long  fingery 
tendrils  of  fragrance  drifted  in  and  out  of  the  crowd.  It  was  warm 
sandalwood  that  came  creeping  through  the  reek  of  cigarette  smoke 
and  beer. 

An  emaciated  Christ  with  guitar  stood  saffron-robed  with  his 
disciples  ranged  behind  him.  The  singer  moved  in  frenzied  dance.  I 
glanced  at  Lydia;  she,  too,  was  caught.  She  swayed,  eyes  closed,  half 
hypnotized. 

The  melodies  intertwined,  complex  as  Bach's  tapestried  works 
but  they  seemed  to  be  the  \dew  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry. 
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As  we  left  the  concert,  the  singer  began  to  play  a  flute — clear, 
solitary,  rain-pure  notes.  And  the  not  so  solemn  mass  continued, 
harlequin-colored,  in  the  clearing.  Lydia  and  I  turned  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood  to  look  back.  No  one  spoke.  I  felt  an  emptiness  which 
the  though  of  home  could  not  help.  The  music  clutched  at  us  like  a 
hand,  unwilhng  to  let  us  go. 

Emptiness  Uned  deserted  streets  to  see  us  pass  and  darkness 
stared  from  high  windows  at  our  parade.  The  meaning  of  the  con- 
cert was  hidden  in  a  sigh.  I  thought  I  could  still  see  the  man  in  the 
brocade  robe  and  could  still  hear  him  playing  in  imitation  of  Pan, 
piping  some  nameless  tune  which  followed  us  down  many  streets. 


ICARUS  DESCENDING 


And  rising  of  his  own  accord, 

And  of  waxen  plumage  rising, 

Crete  below  become  but  a  word 

Dear  once,  a  place  once  been,  some  thing 

Unreal,  as  shadow  reminds  one 
Of  daylight  and  not  of  daylight's 
Sphere:  a  remainder  of  the  sun 
Aiid  vision  common  to  those  heights; 

And  what  plowman  or  fisherman 

At  his  lines,  being  caught  up  with 

His  labor,  should  chance  towards  the  sun 

A  glance  and,  glancing,  witness  myth? 

What  man  would  have,  having  only 

Labor  darkness  reckons  and  brings 

To  an  end,  conunon  as  the  sea, 

As  the  gulls  occasionally 

Descending  there,  would  have  as  things 

His  own  suns,  and  notions  of  wings? 

— Robert  Pollock 
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APPALACHIAN  BURIAL  REQUIEM 

He  setteth  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out  all  perfection-. 
The  stones  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death.       Job  28:3. 

I 

A  sunken  element  of  Jehoshaphat; — 
The  judgment  breaking  black  into  the  fields  broke 
All  breath  below,  the  miners'  backs  by  the  black- 
Out  weighted  when  heaven  of  a  sudden  spoke 
Through  the  void  in  its  falling  to  the  coalsack 
Of  Apollyon's  arms.  The  spoils  of  the  land's  fat 
Belch  and  foam  to  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits; 
Grave  portent,  foul  borne  of  the  hole  that  emits 
But  the  violent  ghosts  of  light  from  the  craw 
Of  its  corruption:  the  shafts  choked  and  raw 
With  ash.  Theirs  was  half  the  luck  of  Jonas:  spat 
Out  not  of  the  deeps,  the  hollows  of  the  Lord's 
Leviathan,  sea-legged  upon  the  strand,  but 
As  the  shapeless  reminders  of  Will  the  gut 
Of  decay  rotted  to  itself.  It  affords 
Them  no  quarter  of  repentance,  for  the  beast 
Without  favor  ever  to  its  black  lung  hoards 
The  breath  Appalachia  offers  in  the  East. 

II 

Into  the  Stygian  sore  and  vengeance  of  the  great 
God,  lower  than  the  shuttles  go  and  the  heaving  to 
Of  the  nightmare  timbers,  after  the  blasphemous  grate, 
The  thomed  renimciation  of  the  picks  silenced  through 
The  sanctum,  they  are  delivered  still  clutching  the  blue- 
Beard  of  the  darkness;  the  chthonian  wastes  around  them, 
The  eruptive  retch  of  the  pits  their  only  anthem. 
Had  exile  been  a  penitent  matter,  frightened  out 
Of  faith  towards  Tarshish,  windheeled  into  spite  away  with 
The  lumbering  wrath  hot  after  to  be  cast  gospel 
Back  in  the  sickness  of  the  whale,  then  theirs  to  the  spout 
And  salty  lot  would  have  hared.  But  the  way  of  a  myth 
Is  one  lost  to  them  whose  lives  are  swallowed  down  to  Hell; 
Boiling  in  the  entrails  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Death 
Below — momento  mori:  the  ash  that  once  was  breath. 
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Ill 

For  their  men  and  the  loss  of  men  the  widows  mourn: 

In  counties  wooing  the  western  virgin,  though 

The  blood  is  faithless  and  darkening  in  her  thighs, 

Recoihng  when  the  miners  enter  on  a  thorn 

Of  light  into  her  side.  To  an  Orphean  end 

The  miners  enter,  for  mines  in  ransomed  truth  lend 

No  life  back  to  light;  in  truth,  a  crone  plucking  eyes 

For  her  ravished  eye.  The  widows  of  the  mines  go 

By  the  cenotaph  of  Appalachia  where 

TTo  stones  cross  but  below  to  mock  the  upper  air. 

Is  it  poverty  of  heart's  light  hurts  men  into 

Darkness  and  their  women  into  black,  or  is  faith 

Such  as  makes  them  blind  as  moles  to  a  rising  wrath? 

The  loss  is  bottomless  when  to  death  and  her  stone's 

Web  that  blackest  of  widows  takes  as  her  own  few 

But  the  best,  the  blessed  of  us;  taunting  from  their  bones 

All  breath  to  devour.  These  deaths  are  token  of  our 

Indifference  to  their  lives.  Let  the  world's  back  weight 

Humbled  with  their  light  iintil  those  dead  beyond  fate 

Rise  and  dead  lie  the  beast  whose  belly  marked  their  hour. 

IV 

In  the  bile  of  ascension,  towards  heaven  the  Lord 

Shall  cause  them  to  be  cast.  They  shall  be  summoned  as 

Out  of  the  innards  of  a  fish  grown  ill  of  them. 

Headlong  for  land  and  riddance  in  the  grace  of  phlegm. 

Load  upon  load,  Lazarus  risen  at  the  word, 

That  faith  shall  encompany  the  mountains  that  once 

In  shadows  held  them,  they  shall  spume  in  the  grievance 

Of  the  pits  up,  mining  all  the  luck  of  Jonas. 

— Robert  Pollock 
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SHE  SAID  SHE  UNDERSTOOD 

— Joe  Edwards 


The  house  was  run-down,  just  as  my  Sigma  Pi  brothers  had  said. 
The  wooden  shack  was  small,  very  small,  and  its  dirty  shade  of 
green  needed  painting  badly. 

I  got  out  of  my  Volkswagen,  purchased  less  than  a  month  ago, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  heavens  brightened  and  what  had 
been  a  light  mist  vanished.  I  noticed  the  left  side  of  the  white  car 
was  caked  with  mud,  erasing  a  fifty-cent  Roto-Matic  car  wash  from 
the  night  before. 

A  sign  with  the  word  "CONDEMNED"  in  bold  capital  letters 
stood  haltingly  in  the  grassless  front  yard.  As  I  walked  toward  the 
house.  Rainbow  bread  wrappers  and  a  Country  Club  butter  box 
blew  across  the  muddy  yard  and  piled  against  a  rickety  wooden 
fence. 

I  stepped  onto  the  dusty  front  porch,  knocked  the  mud  off  my 
shoes,  took  a  breath,  and  tapped  lightly  on  the  door.  Five  seconds 
later,  she  appeared. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Cavindish,"  I  said  and  forced  a  smile.  "Kind  of  a 
bad  day  to  be  repairing  a  house." 

"H'lo,"  she  replied  rather  nervously  as  she  let  me  in  the  door. 
"God  must  of  made  it  rain  for  the  farmers,"  she  continued,  apparent- 
ly forgetting  that  most  of  the  crops  had  been  ruined  by  recent  down- 
pours. "But  like  I  always  say,  the  Lord  will  provide,  just  like  you're 
gonna  fix  my  place  up." 

She  was  an  extremely  large,  steam-roller  type  woman,  pound- 
ing the  scales  at  about  240  pounds  which  were  layered  solidly  over 
her  5-9  frame.  Her  face  was  covered  with  wrinkled  skin  which 
formed  patterns  almost  like  a  waffle  iron.  Her  cheeks  were  crater- 
like,  which  seemed  to  echo  her  few  weak  words.  Her  entire  face 
was  a  coffin,  draped  in  the  lifeless  pallor  of  her  poverty. 

She  occasionally  smiled  weakly  and  carried  a  soiled  handker- 
chief in  her  large  right  hand.  I  noticed  her  nervously  rub  her  nose 
with  her  left  hand  and  flip  her  ear  lobe  with  her  forefinger.  She  also 
often  gnawed  on  her  lower  lip  with  her  yellowed  upper  teeth. 

I  couldn't  help  from  noticing  the  interior  of  her  house  as  she 
rattled  on  unstoppably  and  rather  boringly  about  the  "unfriendly" 
building  inspector  named  Foster,  Pleasant  Manor  Rest  Home  where 
her  sister-in-law  Helen  had  spent  her  last  days  afflicted  with  "that 
ter'ble  cancer,"  and  about  her  nine  cats,  all  of  which  were  crowded 
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in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

The  room,  only  slightly  larger  than  a  bedroom  at  the  Pi  house, 
included  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  sofa  with  ripped  gray  covering  which 
she  apparently  used  for  a  bed. 

Tlu-ee  antique  glasses  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
and  were  nearly  filled  with  water  which  had  leaked  through  the 
roof.  The  glasses  caught  my  collector's  eyes  and  I  priced  each  of 
them  at  about  $10. 

"How  old  are  those  glasses?"  I  asked  when  she  paused  after  a 
remark  about  her  youngest  cat. 

"Can't  really  say,"  she  said  as  she  hobbled  to  the  nearest  glass 
and  bent  over  ungracefully  and  picked  it  up,  spilhng  some  of  the 
water  in  it.  "They  were  my  mother's."  Must  be  close  to  100  years 
old,  I  thought,  and  priced  them  again,  this  time  at  $15  each. 

I  looked  around  the  room  again,  at  the  coal  on  two  sheets  of  old 
newspaper  and  with  cat  droppings  throughout.  There  was  one  drab- 
looking  gray  chair,  a  small  table,  a  refrigerator  which  she  called 
the  "ice  box,"  and  a  tiny  stove  with  the  name  Sunray  nearly  wore 
off.  There  was  no  television,  floor  rug,  or  drapes  for  the  unwashed 
window. 

She  was  67  years  old,  I  heard  her  remark,  but  she  looked  more 
Hke  80.  Her  husband,  Alfred,  had  been  killed  30  years  ago  in  a 
construction  cave-in,  the  newspaper  had  said. 

Well,  I  said,  suppose  we  take  a  look  at  your  backyard.  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  try  to  fix  your  roof  since  it  is  wet  out  and  the  roof  most 
likely  is  very  slippery. 

"Okay,"  she  said,  and  slipped  on  a  dusty  old  pair  of  houseslip- 
pers  and  led  me  out  the  front  door,  the  only  door  to  the  house. 

We  went  around  the  left  side  of  the  house,  following  a  path 
which  the  old  woman  had  made  to  her  outhouse  in  the  backyard. 
The  ground  was  very  soft,  like  foam  rubber,  and  the  mud  oozed 
to  the  top  of  my  penny-loafers  and  nearly  slopped  inside  them. 

"You're  so  nice  to  help  me,"  she  said,  and  added  that  she  was 
sure  the  work  I  had  volunteered  my  fraternity  to  do  for  her  would 
meet  the  standards  of  "unfriendly  Mr.  Foster." 

I  said  nothing,  noticing  that  there  was  more  work  to  be  done 
than  I  had  imagined,  and  I  wasn't  sure  my  fraternity  had  the 
money,  time,  or  ability  to  make  the  repairs. 

As  we  approached  the  backyard,  the  woman's  neighbor  came 
out  of  the  rear  of  his  house,  the  door  slamming  behind  him  as  he 
stumbled  down  four  rickety  steps.  He  ignored  the  woman's  pres- 
ence but  motioned  for  me  to  go  to  his  yard. 

"Don't  pay  no  'tension  to  him,"  the  woman  said. 

The  man  came  up  to  me  and  his  body  odor  made  we  walk  a 
little  faster  to  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible.  He  mumbled  some- 
thing about  could  I  help  him  fix  his  place  up. 

I  said  that  I  was  sorry  but  it  looked  like  I  would  be  busy  here 
for  several  Saturdays. 
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The  woman  and  I  got  to  the  middle  of  her  backyard  and  stop- 
ped. She  was  out  of  breath. 

I  couldn't  imagine  how  anyone's  yard  could  get  in  such  poor 
shape.  There  was  no  grass,  just  mud.  Trash  was  spread  over  nearly 
all  the  yard.  A  wire  fence  tottered  at  the  back  boundary,  serving 
no  purpose.  The  entire  site  depressed  me. 

I  looked  over  the  yard  for  several  seconds,  examined  the  omin- 
ous sky  and  also  noticed  the  woman's  neighbor  sitting  inquisitively 
on  his  back  steps.  There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  I  thought, 
plenty  of  Saturday  afternoons  which  could  occupy  our  eager  pledges 
until  frigid  weather  arrived.  Next  Saturday,  though,  there  was  a 
football  game. 

"It's  been  a  while  since  the  yard  has  been  cleaned,"  she  said, 
adding  that  she  couldn't  get  around  as  well  as  she  used  to  because 
she  slipped  on  the  ice  last  winter  and  her  leg  still  hurts  occasional- 
ly when  she  walks. 

I  decided  that  I  should  clean  the  trash  from  her  backyard  and 
asked  if  I  could  borrow  her  rake  and  basket. 

She  said  that  she  had  no  place  to  store  them  and  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  use  them,  anjrway.  But,  she  said,  her  neighbor  had  both. 

The  wind  whipped  truculently  through  the  backyard  and 
jumped  down  my  throat.  It  was  cold  as  a  nun's  crotch,  as  they  say 
at  the  fraternity  house. 

I  asked  her  the  deadline  the  building  inspector  had  set  for  re- 
pairs on  her  house.  She  said  that  her  roof  was  supposed  to  be  fixed 
within  a  month  or,  Mr.  Foster  had  told  her,  her  house  would  have 
to  be  torn  down  and  the  county  would  have  to  send  her  to  a  rest 
home. 

I  told  her  that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  work  on  the  roof  for 
two  weeks  due  to  the  current  wet  weather  and  previous  commit- 
ments next  Saturday. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  do  want  you  to  know  I'm  happy  that  you 
can  help  me." 

"We  do  want  to  help  you,"  I  said.  "We'll  do  our  best,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  very  good  carpenters  and  house  repairmen." 

She  asked  if  I  thought  we  could  finish  the  repairs  in  a  month. 

"Well,  as  far  as  I  know  we  might  have  two  Saturdays  to  work, 
if  the  weather's  okay,"  I  told  her,  realizing  I'd  have  to  check  the 
home  football  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  month  to  see  how  many 
free  Saturdays  were  left  after  next  week. 

I  told  her,  too,  that  when  we  read  about  her  situation  in  the 
paper  without  seeing  her  house,  we  didn't  realize  how  much  work 
there  was  at  her  place  to  be  done. 

I  asked  her  what,  besides  the  roof  and  the  yard,  had  Mr.  Foster 
said  should  be  repaired,  and  I  took  from  my  shirt  pocket  a  small 
spiral  notebook  and  began  taking  notes. 

She  said  that  the  steps  and  the  other  side  of  the  house  needed 
repairing,  "but  the  roof  first." 
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After  a  few  more  minutes,  clouds  rolled  overhead,  darkening 
the  sky  as  the  wind  gusted  angrily,  hurling  trash  across  the  yard. 

"Won't  you  come  in  again  before  it  rains?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her  that  I  really  should  be  going  because  my  friends  were 
expecting  me  back  before  too  long. 

For  a  moment  she  was  quiet,  unmoving.  Then  she  said  she  un- 
derstood and  led  me  back  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  thanked  me 
again  for  the  work  my  fraternity  had  offered  to  do. 

"I  sure  would  like  to  take  another  look  at  those  antique  glasses 
sometime,"  I  told  her. 

"You  and  your  friends  can  come  anytime,  not  only  Saturdays," 
she  said  quietly. 

I  assured  her  again  that  we  would  try  our  best  to  help  her  any 
way  we  could,  even  if  it  meant  asking  other  groups  to  help  us. 

The  old  woman  smiled,  thanked  me  again,  and  hobbled  up  the 
broken  wooden  steps. 

I  scurried  to  the  httle  car,  knocked  the  mud  off  my  shoes,  and 
got  in  the  car  just  as  the  rain  pelted  down,  uneasily  starting  the 
engine. 


OCTOBER  TSIGET 


October  night 

with  wind  and  rain, 

the  night  sorrows 

and  the  rain  rings  distant  lights 

with  misty  haloes, 

while  the  wind  wanders 

from  room  to  room 

like  the  ghost  of  some  dead  spring, 

touching  things. 

Tonight  I  would  ask  only 

for  your  silent  presence 

to  shield  me  from 

the  lonehness  of  all  things. 


— Rosetnary  Gray 
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LIFE  STUDIES 


Lancaster  Avenue's  resident 

spinster  still  weathers  winter  in  Victorian 

splendor.  Her  hermitage 

sprawls  in  walls  and  shingled  spires 

within  her  snowy  woods. 

Its  heights  spear  the  icy 

heavens;  prod  them  up 

to  keep  them  off  her  head. 

Her  wits  are  not  squandered  by  dotage. 

Behind  her  barns  balloon- 
cheeked  Negroes  spade  her  cattle's  dung 
into  steaming  heaps  the  smack 
of  late  winter's  white  blasts 
packs; — as  a  cold  smoke, 
the  blacks'  breath  imprints 
the  frozen  weather.  At 
breakfast  she  telephones 
her  supper's  lobster  in  from  Maine. 
Her  dogs  lay  for  strangers  in  the  woods. 

The  University's  multiple- 
storied  Babylon  of  brick  and  mortar  faces 
her  front  gates;  it  is 
an  academic  confrontation:  — 
they  would  buy  her  up — fell 
her  privacy  with  her  trees. 
She  does  not  sell 
for  all  her  breath's  worth. 
The  administration  bides  her  death 
in  blueprints.  The  street 
shudders  on  edge  between  .... 

In  Biological  Lab  I  split 

the  fetal  swine's  bloodless  flesh  from  throat 

to  middle;  picked  its  dead  brain, 

marked  its  ducts  and  tubes 

with  needles,  mauled  its  organs; 

answered  all  the  questions; — 

then  swilled  its  entrails 

sweet  with  brown  solution  .... 
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Wednesdays  at  four  I  sack 

its  lifeless  pulp  in  plastic.  Wired  airtight 

in  its  synthetic  womb,  it 

neither  is  nor  seems  to  be. 

Sprawled  on  a  pinpocked  dissection 

tray  it  lies  at  loose  ends— dumb 

for  shame  and  science. 

Within  this  formulated  building's 

bowels  I  wallow,  flanked 

by  display  windows: 

a  stuffed  zoo,  poised  at  nothing. 

Nothing's  here; — 

only  winter,  doused  in  a  straw  sun's 

orange  slivers.  Through 

rusty  rays  a  pale  snow 

settles  along  the  avenue:  — 

like  salt  on  a  bared  nerve's  quick. 

— Robert  Pollock 


NIGHT  SONG 


I  have  heard 

the  chanted  refrain, 

borne  along  on  the  night  wind, 

exquisite,  funereal. 

Under  a  cold  and  hollow  moon 

stands  the  vagabond  last  of  the 

pale,  dolorous  knights, 

lamenting  not  that  the  shining  walls 

are  insurmountable,  but  that 

they  are  no  more. 


-Audrey  Morrison 
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THE  TRIP 

— Thomas  Harney 


The  cold  wind  beat  its  way  into  our  pre-dawn  formation  in 
front  of  the  rifle  range,  A  mat  of  grey  clouds  hung  low  overhead, 
and  brief  periods  of  rain  doused  the  guys  standing  in  small  groups. 
It  was  a  bitch  of  a  day  for  infantry  training  in  tactical  field  prob- 
lems. The  common  label  for  it  is  FTX.  I  just  wanted  to  be  back  in 
bed. 

Stone-faced  sergeants  with  belching  voices  passed  among  the 
guys  checking  equipment. 

"Jump  up  and  down!" 

I  did. 

"Well,  you  don't  rattle.  Tighten  your  ammo  belt  a  notch." 

It  was  the  first  day  of  November;  the  day  designated  for  the 
twenty-two  mile  FTX.  Hell,  it  was  bad  enough  to  march  that  far 
in  good  weather,  much  less  on  a  day  when  it  would  be  rainy  and 
3old.  Some  of  the  other  guys  stood  around  and  joked  about  it. 

"Yeah,  you  get  shot  about  forty-eleven  times,  but  you  can  al- 
ways say  'screw  you'  and  shoot  them  back." 

That  was  Bates,  an  Industrial  Arts  major;  he  was  always  good 
for  a  cornball  remark.  I  thought  about  that  remark.  It  would  be 
just  funny  as  hell  when  we  marched  back  in  covered  with  mud, 
legs  and  arms  aching  with  blue-black  abrasions,  feet  swollen  tight 
and  covered  with  bleeding  blisters  that  stuck  to  our  socks,  I'd  al- 
ways wondered  about  being  in  the  hospital  with  a  whole  company 
of  MP's. 

Al,  my  best  friend,  a  Law  Enforcement  major,  was  quiet.  He 
just  leaned  against  the  wall  and  cat-eyed  everyone,  I  guess  the  same 
thoughts  ran  through  his  mind.  We  all  just  wanted  to  get  the 
damned  thing  over  with. 

At  06:30  we  all  stood  in  a  crude  green  file  outside  the  armory 
to  get  our  weapons.  Suddenly  all  I  could  hear  was  the  light  breath- 
ing and  the  soft  shuffle  of  boots  on  the  tile  floor.  Then  the  line 
began  to  move  and  the  amber  glow  of  the  armory  room  grew  more 
intense  until  we  were  inside, 

"Stay  in  line!" 

"Keep  your  mouth  shut." 

"Carry  that  weapon  at  port  arms,  dumb  ass!" 

I  was  glad  when  we  got  back  outside  again. 

My  M-1  was  beautiful,  heavy  and  sleek.  It  states  in  the  ROTCM 
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145-30  that  it  can  kill  someone  at  1000  yards.  Some  s — ,  I  thought; 
I  wondered  what  the  range  was  with  blanks.  Unconsciously  my 
fingers  memorized  every  inch  of  the  cold  barrel  and  receiver  group. 

When  we  were  regrouped  the  captain  ordered  us  to  check  our 
weapons  for  malfunctions.  All  around  I  could  hear  the  slam  of 
metal  as  tense  springs  were  released,  and  the  sharp  snap  of  firing 
pins  as  triggers  pulled. 

At  07:00  'fall  in'  sounded.  Everyone  shuffled  their  way  into 
squads.  I  fell  into  my  position  and  stood  at  attention,  listening  to 
final  orders.  I  tried  to  get  it  all  straight  in  my  head.  Then  we  began 
to  move  out. 

Marching  down  the  by-pass  we  all  counted  cadence.  Every  few 
minutes  we  would  sing  one  of  the  marching  songs.  Cold  rain  blew 
in  my  face  and  began  to  soak  my  clothing,  but  along  the  way  we 
passed  a  group  of  girls  who  waved.  We  all  yelled  "good  morning" 
in  harmony.  That  made  me  feel  good. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  marching  off  onto  a  small  country 
road.  We  counted  cadence  and  sang  a  song  about  a  tanker's  girl 
friend.  The  sergeant  darted  in  and  out  of  the  files  to  check  the 
men  over. 

At  07:45,  the  captain  called  a  rest.  We'd  only  marched  about 
two  or  three  miles  but  enough  to  work  up  a  sweat.  We  all  sat  in  the 
ditch,  and  the  water  soaked  our  asses.  I  sat  there  smoking  a  Marl- 
boro and  crunched  a  discarded  beer  can.  Some  of  the  other  guys 
went  into  a  field  to  take  a  nervous  leak.  Others  just  sat  there. 
Thoughts  of  the  coming  day  passed  before  me. 

The  mission  for  November  1,  1969:  Search  out  and  secure  Silver 
Creek  Valley.  Previously  a  position  of  The  Enemy.  Now  deserted. 
Reports  of  Friendlies  in  the  area  have  come  in.  When  found,  take 
them  to  your  CO.  They  will  probably  have  Important  Information 
about  the  mission  and  know  Enemy  Strength  present. 

Search  Crow  Valley  for  enemy  emplacements  and  supplies. 
This  is  supposedly  a  friendly  area.  Recon  at  11:45  hours  in  Crow. 
Food  drop  zone  will  be  designated.  Regroup  and  begin  return 
march. 

Soon  we  were  on  our  feet  again.  We  marched  down  the  road 
in  mud  and  water.  My  feet  began  to  get  hot.  My  muscles  were  out 
of  shape  and  cramped  up  once  in  a  while.  My  gloved  hands  were 
cold.  Blue  stain  from  the  gloves  ^nade  them  look  corpse-like. 

Then  we  entered  the  hills.  Ri.  ^k  ridges  drifted  over  the  road, 
appearing  as  huge  grey  waves.  Aloiisr  their  ragged  faces  hung  thick 
green  moss.  Vines  with  brownish-black  stems  and  heavy  leaves 
clung  to  the  rocks  and  choked  the  life  from  all  the  other  greenery. 
Even  the  trees  were  lifeless.  Nothing  grew  on  them  except  for  a 
few  weather-beaten  leaves.  Their  bent  and  broken  limbs  hovered 
over  our  route  like  an  omen. 

In  the  heavy  grey  mist  behind  me  I  could  hear  low  voices  and 
the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  boots.  I  had  a  nervous  feeling  in  my 
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guts,  the  kind  you  get  when  you  know  something  is  about  to  hap- 
pen. 

We  finally  reached  Silver  Creek  and  were  issued  ammo  and 
assigned  positions  for  the  tactical  part  of  the  march.  In  all,  I  fig- 
ured we  were  about  six  miles  east  of  Richmond.  The  farms  around 
were  ancient  looking.  Wild  bushes  and  tall  grass  grew  everywhere. 

The  CO  deUvered  a  small  speech  on  Safety  Factors  and  The 
Enemy  we  could  expect  to  meet.  The  NCO's  helped  some  of  the 
guys  load  up. 

"Let's  go.  Move  out." 

We  began  to  move  ahead  cautiously.  Staying  close  to  the  ditch 
made  me  feel  more  secure.  The  only  sounds  were  my  feet  touching 
the  pavement  and  water  gurgling  in  the  ditch.  I  had  walked  about 
four  hundred  yards  when  I  saw  a  slight  movement.  It  was  about 
thirty  yards  away.  In  a  group  of  cedars. 

"Ambush.  Hit  it,"  I  yeUed. 

Then  all  hell  broke  loose.  Fire  from  the  blanks  flashed  out  of 
barrels.  Brass  sprayed  into  the  air  and  rang  down  over  the  slope. 
I  rolled  over  a  bank.  Sharp  rocks  hit  my  skin.  Mud  washed  over  me. 
Before  I  could  reason,  my  weapon  was  on  my  shoulder  and  a  blast 
roared  in  my  head.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  all  over  the  place.  Fire 
came  from  everywhere,  front,  sides,  but  I  couldn't  spot  the  Aggres- 
sors. I  inched  my  way  into  a  clump  of  bushes  to  be  hidden  from 
view. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  Aggressors  could  be 
heard  as  they  drove  off  wildly  down  the  road.  My  right  hand  had 
a  good  scrape  which  covered  most  of  the  back  side.  I  couldn't  feel 
it.  Too  damned  cold.  The  blood  had  already  clotted. 

I  looked  behind  me.  There  was  Al,  secondary  point  man.  He 
cracked  a  grin  and  said,  "All  the  way,  man.  All  the  way." 

As  we  set  out  again  I  thought  about  what  he'd  said.  It  didn't 
make  much  sense.  Really,  it  didn't  mean  a  darmi  thing  at  all.  It 
was  becoming  difficult  to  walk  now.  The  weapon  was  heavy  and 
my  clothes  were  soaked.  God,  my  feet  burned.  I  came  to  a  concrete 
bridge,  a  small  one-laner.  I  called  for  the  engineer  squad  to  check 
it.  The  squad  was  headed  by  Sgt.  Kawaja,  a  short  stocky  guy  with 
a  low  voice. 

He  eased  down  under  the  bridge  and  mumbled  to  himself. 
After  a  minute  he  came  up. 

"It's  okay.  No  charges." 

It  began  pouring  rain  just  as  we  crossed  over.  At  every  step 
mud  clung  to  my  boots  and  water  gushed  in  around  my  socks.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "Boy,  this  is  one  hellava  way  to  prove  yourself 
Number  One."  My  right  hand  was  stinging  now.  Sweat  had  gotten 
into  the  cut  and  a  small  trickle  of  blood  ran  through  my  fingers. 

When  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  break  was  called. 
I  stepped  off  the  road  and  slumped  down  and  uncapped  my  can- 
teen. The  warm  water  flowed  over  my  cracked  lips.  I  felt  as  if  I 
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could  sleep  forever.  I  began  seeing  visions  of  myself  lying  in  a 
clean  warm  bed  and  having  a  date  that  night.  Faces  of  familiar 
girls  floated  through  my  mind. 

"What's  your  Serial  Number,  boy?" 

It  was  the  CO.  His  steel  cold  eyes  searched  me  over.  Streaks  of 
muddy  sweat  ran  down  his  stubbled  cheeks.  His  face  was  rock 
ridges,  grey  and  ugly. 

"Sir,  5867956,  sir."  I  could  barely  drag  the  words  out. 

"Good.  Watch  yourself  up  ahead.  We  got  one  more  Ambush 
before  chow.  Just  watch  yourself." 

"Yes,  sir."  I  felt  like  telling  him  to  kiss  my  ass.  After  all,  I'd 
marched  twelve  miles,  been  killed  once,  and  was  already  exhausted. 
Now,  there  was  to  be  another  attack  before  chow. 

Once  again  we  headed  out.  But  now  my  fatigue  was  turning  in- 
to a  stubborn  meanness.  Mud  stuck  to  me,  bushes  slowed  my  prog- 
ress, the  water  and  wind  were  giving  me  chills.  I  needed  to  unload. 
Destroy  something,  somebody,  anything! 

"Watch  the  rock  ledge.  They're  gonna  be  up  there."  It  was  Al. 

My  strained  eyes  scanned  the  ledge.  Towering  trees,  framed  in 
black,  flowed  by  in  a  blue  haze.  The  scrubs  and  tall  grass  swirled 
in  a  brown  wave.  I  couldn't  move.  I  just  stood  there  listening  to 
the  charges.  I  heard  the  brass  fall  and  saw  the  smoke  rise.  Then 
I  realized  that  by  all  rights  I  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  dead  as  a 
nail.  I  hadn't  even  seen  the  guy  with  the  M-16. 

I  raised  my  M-1,  aimed,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Nothing!  The 
thing  wouldn't  fire.  I  pulled  the  receiver.  It  was  jammed. 

"Goddamn,"  I  screamed.  I  threw  my  weapon  down.  Blood 
surged  through  my  head.  All  I  could  see  was  the  Aggressor,  his 
ugly  face.  I  began  to  run  at  him.  He  kept  firing.  He  yelled.  But 
hell  couldn't  stop  me.  With  everything  left  in  me  I  lunged  through 
the  air  at  him. 

"Damn  you."  My  fist  hit  him  in  the  face.  He  tried  to  fend  off 
my  blows.  I  kept  hitting.  I  smashed  my  fists  into  his  gut.  Then  there 
was  a  sharp  blow  to  my  right  cheek  and  blue-red  streaks  of  pain 
ran  through  my  head. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was  still  dazed.  A  warm  substance 
ran  through  my  teeth  and  over  my  lips.  I  gagged.  My  eyelid  was 
swollen  tight  and  I  couldn't  see  much. 

A  firm  hand  squeezed  my  shoulder.  It  was  Al.  "Lost  your 
screwed-up  mind  or  something,  man?" 


It  was  19:00  when  we  finally  reached  the  drop  zone.  I  sat  with 
a  small  group  of  guys.  Al,  Jim,  with  Rex  and  Bill  on  the  sides.  My 
weapon  lay  in  my  lap  and  a  C-ration  box  between  my  legs.  No  one 
spoke,  just  stared  ahead  wearily.  I  fumbled  the  food  into  my  mouth. 
Cold  chills  ran  through  my  body.  I  ached  all  over.  My  head  throbbed 
from  the  busted  eye  and  my  right  hand  was  aflame. 
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I  finished  my  ration  and  pulled  myself  up  to  the  fire  where  the 
boxes  were  being  burned.  It  was  a  peaceful  fire.  The  flames  moved 
with  the  breeze  in  a  slow,  deliberate  manner.  They  rose  and  filled 
my  eyes  with  smoke.  I  felt  something;  funny,  I  didn't  know  just 
what. 


BARLEY 


Pretty  eyes 

And  pretty  stare  .  .  . 

Too  bad 

They're  hard  to  catch 

While  she's 

Riding  on  her  Harley. 

Soft,  moist  lips 

That  give  and  share  .  . 

Too  bad 

They're  always  missed 

While  she's 

Riding  on  her  Harley. 

Tender  neck, 

So  soft  and  warm  .  .  . 

Too  bad 

It's  never  kissed 

While  she's 

Riding  on  her  Harley. 

Gentle  voice  — 
Sincere  and  kind  .  .  . 
It's  barely  heard 
While  she's 
Riding  on  her  Harley. 

Maturing  mind 

With  more  to  learn  .  .  . 

Too  bad 

She's  wasting  time 

While  she's 

Riding  on  her  Harley. 


-A.  Michael  Fey 
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CHURCHES 


Churches, 

stone  steps  worn  smooth  on  the  Hps 

by  the  kiss  of  feet, 

and  the  altar  track 

deep  and  shining  in  the  finely  filtered  sunlight; 

the  vault  and  arches — the  inverted  hull  of  an  ark 

out  of  which  the  creatures  fled 

long  ago; 

Vacant-eyed  saints  remain,  holding  peace  in  their  hands, 

offering  it  blindly. 

No  sound  disturbs  the  sleepy  saints. 

And  not  even  the  Wind  of  Heaven 

can  stir  their  stony  robes. 


I  once  crossed 
In  autumn 


-Rosemary  Gray 


SAD  AND  DUSTY  THINGS 


a  swinging  bridge  that  used  to  sing, 
bent  over  a  creek  that  ran  with  spring. 


now  the  stream  stands  still, 
the  bridge  a  sad  and  dusty  thing. 
In  unkind  winds 

the  bridge  still  sv/ings 

over  trapped  brown  pools  where  dead  leaves  fade, 

to  a  cadence  tired  and  rusty  and  old, 

not  the  careless  music  that  spring  once  made, 

I  wished  again  the  headlong  stream, 

again  to  hear  what  I  once  heard  sung 

when  the  bridge  and  I  and  wonder  were  young, 

so  I  waited  and  listened  and  willed  it  spring — 

but  woke  to  nothing  more  than 

Only 

A  sad  and  dusty  thing. 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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FIRST  SUMMER  OUT 


— Betty  Jo  Brown 


I  entered  the  summer  on  a  wave  of  confidence,  security,  and 
ambition.  I  hadn't  really  wanted  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  factory, 
it  was  true,  but  I  realized  that  it  was  a  thing  I  must  do,  not  being 
excessively  wealthy  to  say  the  least,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  it  and 
decided  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation. 

I  fully  expected  to  be  bored  to  death  with  the  job,  but  finally  I 
hit  upon  a  plan  to  make  it  interesting.  It  was  beautiful.  I  could  use 
this  summer  like  a  research  period.  The  people  I  would  work  with 
would  be  an  entirely  new  brand  from  anyone  I  had  ever  known. 
They  would  be  lower  class,  vulgar  people  and  probably  a  bit  dis- 
gusting. But  I  wanted  to  write  and  I  knew  good  stories  and  fiction 
could  be  found  everywhere  if  one  just  looked.  So  I  sharpened  up  my 
observation  powers,  arranged  my  mind  in  pad  and  pencil  order,  and 
generally  prepared  to  observe,  study,  analyze,  and  file  for  future 
reference  these  "common"  people. 

The  first  night  at  work  I  noted  with  a  smug  little  smile  that  I 
had  been  right.  My  fellow  workers  were  just  as  I  had  assumed  they 
would  be.  And  later  I  went  home  and  put  the  first  entry  in  my  shiny 
new  notebook  which  I  had  bought  especially  for  that  purpose. 

"June  9th,"  I  wrote,  "There  were  the  expected  types  at  the 
plant.  The  women — widows  and  divorcees,  looking  for  another  hus- 
band, a  few  young  girls,  giggly,  heavily  made-up  high  school  drop- 
outs, and  two  or  three  unhappy  but  devoted  wives,  too  insecure  to 
sue  for  a  divorce  and  try  life  on  their  own.  And  the  men — young 
men  in  their  early  twenties  with  strings  of  broken  marriages  behind 
them,  middle-aged  men  whose  only  consolation  in  life  was  the  regu- 
lar drunken  parties  they  attended,  and  old  men,  bent,  tired,  re- 
signed, performing  their  tasks  silently,  with  unsteady  hands,  the 
bleak,  vacant  expression  of  wasted  years  in  their  eyes." 

"The  painted  tired  faces  of  the  women,"  I  continued,  "half- 
heartedly vie  for  the  attentions  of  the  leering,  grinning  men,  who, 
as  often  as  not,  pinch  them  as  they  walk  by.  The  gaudy,  tight 
clothing  and  cheap  jewelry  of  the  women  label  them  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  said  Swift's  mayonnaise.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
people  here  are  every  bit  as  crude  and  distasteful  as  I  had  antici- 
pated." 

At  that  I  stopped  and  read  over  my  comments.  "Very  good,"  I 
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thought.  "A  very  good  beginning." 

And  it  was  a  fairly  good  beginning.  My  project  continued  for 
about  three  or  four  weeks,  was  coming  along  just  fine,  and  then 
something  happened.  Somehow  I  gradually  lost  interest  in  it,  wrote 
less  and  less  frequently,  and  finally  stopped  altogether.  That  book 
had  been  the  one  thing  I  had  really  hoped  to  Scdvage  from  the  sum- 
mer and  it  was  unreasonable  of  me  to  give  it  up  after  such  a  good 
beginning.  The  only  event  that  I  can  think  of  which  might  coincide 
with  the  loss  of  interest  in  my  book  was  my  meeting  Cindy  and 
Eddie. 

It  must  have  been  about  my  third  or  fourth  week  on  the  job 
when  I  was  sent  down  to  their  table  and  that  was  where  I  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  not  happy  there. 
But  for  some  reason  I  was  always  confused.  I  came  to  know  Cindy 
and  I  liked  her  natural,  easy  laughter  and  friendly,  outspoken  man- 
ner. And  Eddie  intrigued  me  right  from  the  start.  With  his  mas- 
culine good  looks  he  could  have  easily  been  king  of  the  plant,  but 
he  held  himself  aloof  from  candid  smiles  and  flirty  eyes.  And  I  felt 
that  he  and  Cindy  were  different,  better  than  the  other  people  here, 
but  that  they  should  have  been  the  same.  This  disturbed  me  and  at 
last  I  boiled  it  down  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  or  at  least  appeared 
to  be,  satisfied,  happy  in  whatever  they  happened  to  be  doing,  while 
the  others  seemed  to  hate  it,  but  not  to  have  enough  strength  to  get 
away  from  it. 

Up  until  I  met  them  I  had,  for  the  most  part,  held  myself  apart 
from  the  other  workers,  a  mere  spectator,  although  I,  too,  performed 
the  same  menial  tasks  as  they.  That  was  the  way  I  wanted  it — up 
until  I  met  Cindy  and  Eddie. 

Cindy  and  I  became  friends  immediately,  talking  continuously. 
And  I  came  to  feel  that  I  knew  everything  about  her.  I  knew  about 
her  family,  her  school,  her  roommate,  her  cousins,  her  horse,  and  the 
guys  she  had  dated — and  all  of  it  was  so  exciting  that  I  almost  felt 
it  had  happened  to  me,  or  at  least  that  I  had  been  there.  I  never 
doubted  a  word  she  said.  That  may  have  been  the  reason  she  con- 
fided in  me  so  much. 

One  of  her  stories  became  my  favorite  and  I  questioned  her 
about  it  over  and  over.  It  was  about  a  particularly  notorious  guy 
she  had  dated. 

"He  was  constantly  getting  in  fights  and  I  was  scared  to  death," 
she  told  me.  "Once  when  we  were  on  a  hayride  he  knocked  a  guy 
into  some  barbed  wire.  But  that  wasn't  enough.  He  became  wilder 
and  wilder,  cruelly  shoving  him  again  and  again  into  the  wire,  until 
someone  finally  pulled  him  off."  She  paused.  "But  that  was  just  the 
way  he  was,"  she  stated  matter-of-factly.  His  father  was  killed  by  a 
state  trooper  when  Joe  was  young  and  his  mother  bitterly  bought 
guns  for  the  five  boys  and  told  them  to  be  sure  no  one  bullied  them. 
And  no  one  does."  Cindy  laughed.  "More  aptly,  they  bully  everyone 
else  now,"  she  said.  She  went  on  to  describe  roadblocks,  shootouts, 
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drunken  brawls,  and  brutal  beatings,  while  I  listened  and  wondered. 

"But  how  do  they  get  away  with  it?  Don't  they  get  put  in 
jail?" 

"Oh,  sure  they  do,"  she  said,  "but  someone  always  bails  them 
out." 

"But  who  would  pay  their  bail?"  I  asked.  She  sounded  as  if  she 
approved  of  this,  as  if  it  amused  her.  I  liked  Cindy  and  I  liked  her 
story,  but  this  was  the  wrong  ending.  I  didn't  want  it  whereas  she 
seemed  to  like  it  very  much. 

"Oh,  my  dad  does  if  no  one  else  will,"  she  said  nonchalantly. 
"He  likes  the  boys  and  feels  sorry  for  them  without  a  father."  She 
laughed  again,  her  most  contagious  laugh.  "It's  really  funny,"  she 
said. 

I  didn't  think  it  was  funny  in  the  least,  but  it  was  fascinating, 
so  I  said  nothing.  Instead,  I  forced  a  short  laugh,  too.  Cindy  was  the 
one  friend  here  at  work  that  I  really  enjoyed  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
cause  an  argument  over  this.  Besides,  I  admired  her  for  saying  what 
she  thought.  There  was  a  certain  reckless  freedom  about  Cindy  that 
I  knew  I  could  never  have.  I  envied  her  for  it.  And  somehow  I  ad- 
mired her. 

And  Eddie — Eddie  worked  at  this  table  too,  unloading  the  hun- 
dreds of  raw  rubber  rings  into  the  hot  presses  to  come  out  finished 
piston  rings,  gaskets,  and  all  sorts  of  parts  for  airplane  motors  and 
defense  equipment.  Eddie  was  obviously  not  one  of  the  "pinchers" 
like  so  many  of  the  other  men  at  the  plant  and  for  that  I  was  thank- 
ful. I  was  a  little  weary  of  slapping  grinning  faces.  But  in  a  way  he 
was  worse.  He  was  obviously  not  even  the  slightest  bit  interested  in 
me.  He  did  not  even  seem  to  think  that  I  was  particularly  different 
from  any  of  the  other  girls  here.  He  simply  said  hello  to  me  and  then 
went  right  on  with  his  work,  accepting  me  in  the  same  way  he  ac- 
cepted the  presses  and  the  rings. 

But  I  knew  I  was  different,  and  his  complete  lack  of  interest 
provoked  me.  He  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  man  I  had  worked 
with  and  he  didn't  gawk  or  stare  or  even  raise  his  eyebrows  at  me 
as  I  had  come  to  expect.  He  simply  rhythmically,  loaded  and  un- 
loaded the  presses  and  the  even  rippling  of  the  muscles  in  his  back 
never  faltered  as  he  shoved  and  pulled  the  heavy  molds  in  and  out, 
in  and  out.  He  never  seemed  to  work  fast  or  hard  and  never  rushed 
me  to  keep  the  loaders  loaded,  and  it  appeared  easy  for  him  to  turn 
out  a  miximum  of  finished  rings. 

When  and  if  Eddie  did  talk  to  me  or  take  notice  of  me  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  he  always  remained  coolly  remote,  almost  aloof.  I 
wondered  at  this  for  he  was  very  friendly  to  Cindy  and  I  wondered 
if  and  why  he  did  not  like  me.  I  felt  that  it  should  not  matter  to  me, 
but  it  did.  I  could  not  stop  it.  This  bore  on  my  mind  more  and  more 
and  I  noticed  quite  often  that  Eddie's  hand  found  excuses  to  rest 
on  Cindy's  arm,  and  many  times  when  they  were  working  at  one 
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end  of  the  table  and  I  at  the  other,  their  conversations  were  obvious- 
ly private. 

I  began  to  try  to  talk  to  Eddie,  asking  him  questions  about  any- 
thing and  everything  I  could  think  of.  But  still  he  was  distant.  After 
trying  everything  I  knew,  and  almost  giving  up  in  frustration,  Ed- 
die finally  opened  up  a  little.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  forget 
himself  and  would  give  me  glimpses  into  his  past  by  telling  me  tales 
about  his  Army  days,  or  of  the  time  his  car  broke  down  and  he  was 
without  both  money  and  a  job.  And  once  when  no  one  was  looking, 
he  opened  his  shirt  and  showed  me  a  long  jagged  knife  cut  that 
reached  from  just  below  his  throat,  almost  to  his  waist.  He  had  got- 
ten it  in  a  fight  the  night  before,  he  told  me,  and  I  knew,  with  vague 
regret,  that  it  was  the  kind  of  fight  which  I  would  never  witness. 

Thinking  back  on  it  later,  I  felt  disgust  that  I  had  been  thrilled, 
not  disgusted  at  that  exposure.  It  had  been  just  another  one  of 
Eddie's  fleeting  confidences,  one  that  made  me  feel  that  he,  with  his 
slow  manner  of  moving  and  thinking  and  talking,  had  known  the 
whole  world,  and  I  nothing,  and  I  felt  inexphcably  that  he  could  re- 
veal it  to  me  in  a  few  short  sentences  if  he  only  would.  So  I  kept 
trying  to  learn  more  about  him,  for  the  principle  of  the  thing,  I  told 
myself.  He  was  certainly  different  from  anyone  else  I  knew.  His  life 
was  evidently  like  those  of  the  other  people  here,  a  sad  plight  with 
no  way  out,  except  he  seemed  to  like  it  that  way.  I  thought  of  how 
unbearable  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  had  to  work  here  if 
I  had  not  known  it  would  be  over  in  three  month's  time.  I  could  not 
understand.  Eddie  seemed  to  have  chosen  this  way  of  life  and  to  be 
quite  happy  in  it. 

One  night  after  the  supper  break  Eddie  came  in  with  a  coke.  He 
took  a  long  drink,  then  handed  the  can  to  Cindy.  She  drank,  then  re- 
turned the  can.  Eddie  looked  over  at  me  and  grinned. 

"Do  you  want  a  drink?"  he  asked. 

"No  thanks,"  I  said.  He  only  asked  because  I  was  standing  there 
watching,  I  was  sure.  It  was  like  inviting  your  best  friend  to  a  party, 
then  as  an  afterthrought  inviting  the  girl  she  is  talking  to  at  tht 
time  the  invitation  is  extended. 

Eddie  and  Cindy  exchanged  glances  and  laughed.  "I  didn't  think 
you  would,"  Eddie  said,  and  laughed  again. 

"He  thinks  I'm  a  snob."  I  decided.  "Yes,  I  do  want  a  drink,"  I 
said.  "I  changed  my  mind." 

"You  sure?"  he  said.  He  acted  as  though  he  couldn't  believe  me. 

"Yes." 

"O.K.,"  he  said  and  handed  me  the  coke  with  a  knowing  smile. 
But  he  acted  as  if  he  didn't  believe  I  would  drink  from  it. 

I  raised  the  can  to  my  lips  and  tilted  it.  It  was  not  until  then 
that  I  became  aware  of  the  strong  alcoholic  odor.  The  memory  of 
my  mother  refusing  an  uncle  to  store  his  beer  in  her  refrigerator 
swept  over  me.  I  slowly  lowered  the  coke  can.  It  was  too  late  to  pre- 
tend I  had  known.  Surprise  and  embarrassment  had  already  regis- 
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tered  on  my  face. 

"That's  not  coke,"  I  said  accusingly,  turning  to  anger  as  my  only 
defense.  Eddie  grinned.  Why  hadn't  he  told  me?  And  Cindy.  Why 
hadn't  she?  "They  are  ridiculing  me,"  I  thought.  I  felt  a  widening 
gulf  between  us  and  I  hated  them  for  causing  it. 

But  then  I  didn't  want  to  blame  them.  They  had  just  misjudged 
me,  I  told  myself.  They  had  thought  I  had  known,  had  thought  me 
less  stupid  than  I  really  was.  And  now  I  was  angry  with  myself. 
Where  had  I  been  all  my  life  anyway?  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  take  everything  for  face  value  by  now.  But  I  knew  the 
answer  to  that,  too.  I  had  been  at  home  in  my  gossipy  little  com- 
munity, at  home  with  my  mother  who  always  said,  "What  will  the 
neighbors  think?"  and  would  allow  no  beer  in  her  refrigerator.  And 
now  I  was  angry  at  her.  She  did  this  to  me.  If  I  had  been  exposed 
to  these  things  before  I  might  have  been  prepared  for  them.  But  no, 
she  couldn't  run  the  risk  of  me  making  my  own  choice,  my  own  de- 
cision about  alcohol  or  anything  else.  She  had  had  to  make  it  for  me. 
And  now  here  I  was,  a  nineteen  year  old  independent  dependent.  I 
knew  it  would  have  pleased  her  that  I  had  not  actually  tasted  the 
beverage,  but  I  found  myself  both  glad  and  sorry. 

After  that  I  was  always  suspicious  of  Eddie  and  I  read  double 
meanings  into  everything  he  said — and  the  more  uneasy  I  became, 
the  more  he  enjoyed  teasing  me.  And  somehow  I  was  even  more 
fascinated  by  him  than  before.  The  situation  was  both  easier  and 
harder  for  me  now.  At  times  his  joking  seemed  a  little  less  sarcastic 
than  before  and  at  those  times  I  at  least  felt  that  I  knew  why  I  was 
being  teased.  But  at  other  times  it  seemed  that  he  was  deliberately 
ridiculing  me,  an  act  which  upset  me  more  than  his  previous 
silences. 

C^'idy  still  confided  in  me  and  I  wanted  to  explain  to  her  about 
the  coke  can  and  why,  that  it  really  wasn't  my  fault,  but  I  never 
did.  I  would  always  remember  one  or  another  of  her  stories  like  the 
one  of  her  old  boyfriend,  and  then  I  couldn't  find  the  words  to  ex- 
plain it  so  she  would  understand. 

One  night  on  our  break  Cindy  drew  me  aside.  "Did  you  know 
that  Eddie  is  married?"  she  whispered. 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but  they're  separated  .  .  . 
and  guess  what!  He  wants  me  to  go  out  with  him  ...  do  you  think  I 
should?" 

I  didn't  answer  for  a  minute  while  the  shock  of  it  was  sinking 
into  my  mind.  These  people  had  a  way  of  surprising  me  every  time. 
First,  the  idea  of  Eddie's  being  married.  Why,  the  way  he  acted  would 
have  never  suggested  such  a  thing.  And  he  never  wore  a  wedding 
band.  Second,  that  he  had  asked  Cindy  out.  Now  I  remembered 
Eddie's  hand  on  Cindy's  arm,  their  private  conversations,  and  I  saw 
them  in  a  newer,  more  significant  light.  And  third,  that  Cindy,  my 
dear  and  trusted  friend,  was  actually  considering  the  offer  seriously. 
I  was  confused — shocked,  disgusted,  thrilled,  all  at  the  same  time. 
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Cindy  stood  waiting  for  my  opinion.  Not  that  it  would  make  that 
much  difference,  I  thought,  but  I  had  to  say  something.  She  proba- 
bly already  had  her  mind  made  up.  I  remembered,  too,  the  coke  in- 
cident, and  I  was  determined  not  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  before  her 
again.  I  knew  I  should  tell  her  no,  but  for  some  reason  I  wanted  her 
to  go  and  I  could  think  of  no  correct  and  suitable  answer. 

"If  I  were  you,  I  think  I  would  go,"  I  said  at  last,  and  immediate- 
ly hated  myself  for  it.  I  told  myself  that  it  was  true  and  I  liked  the 
ring  of  a  spoken  truth,  but  I  knew  this  was  deviously  contrived.  It 
was  only  a  cheap  trick  to  sidestep  the  real  issue. 

"I  wish  I  could,"  Cindy  answered,  "but  someone  would  be  sure 
to  tell  my  parents." 

A  day  or  two  later  Eddie  leaned  across  the  table  in  his  most 
conspiratorial  manner,  capturing  my  interest  in  a  minute. 

"You  want  me  to  tell  you  a  joke?"  he  said. 

"Is  it  dirty?" 

"No." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  I  said.  "No,  don't  tell  me." 

His  black  eyes  were  probing  mine  now  and  my  curiosity  was 
thoroughly  aroused.  I  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  thinking.  And  I 
must  have  hesitated  for  just  a  fraction  of  a  second  too  long  before  I 
repeated,  "No,  don't  tell  me." 

I  started  to  turn  and  walk  off,  but  his  hand  shot  out  and  the 
strong  fingers  caught  my  wrist  in  a  vise-like  grip — ^but  I  think  I 
could  have  wrenched  free  had  it  not  been  for  his  eyes.  They  held 
mine  so  that  I  could  not  move. 

"You  really  want  to  hear  it,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  what  a 
virgin  is?" 

"Let  me  go!"  I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  your  joke."  And  this 
time  I  think  I  meant  it. 

His  eyes,  cool  and  half  smiling,  still  held  mine.  His  lips  curled 
slightly  iQ  a  contemptuous  little  smile.  "I  thought  you  might  have 
grown  up  a  little  by  now,"  he  said. 

"You  let  me  go!"  I  repeated  emphatically. 

"It's  the  ugliest  girl  in  the  fourth  grade,"  he  said,  and  released 
me. 

For  a  minute  I  hated  him.  "Why  does  he  have  to  pick  on  me?"  I 
thought.  "He's  really  a  nice  guy,  and  terribly  good-looking.  Why 
can't  he  treat  me  respectably?"  And  I  remembered  the  secret  thought 
of  what  would  I  do  if  Eddie  asked  me  out.  What  would  I  say?  I 
thought  of  the  little  song  we  used  to  sing  as  children  skipping  rope 
— yes— no — maybe  so.  Would  I  "skip"  that  turn  or  would  I  "miss?" 
I  wasn't  sure.  Yes — no — maybe  so.  And  as  I  thought  about  all  this, 
I  suddenly  saw  the  humor  of  Eddie's  joke.  It  was,  even  if  exag- 
gerated, like  so  many  other  things  Eddie  said,  a  true,  apt,  and  witty 
statemnet.  And  then  I  found  myself  laughing,  almost  uncontroll- 
ably, and  Eddie  was  laughing  too.  And  as  I  worked  on  down  the 
line,  Eddie  kept  looking  down  and  smiling  at  me  in  the  way  two 
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people  smile  when  they  share  a  very  private  joke — and  I  smiled 
back  in  quite  the  same  way. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  home  that  morning  Eddie  came  over  to 
me.  "I'll  see  you  tonight,"  he  said.  For  a  minute  my  heart  pounded, 
but  then  I  realized  that  when  you  leave  work  at  7  ajn.  and  return  at 
11  p.m.,  it  is  all  in  the  same  day. 

"O.K.,"  I  said  and  gave  him  my  brightest  smile.  After  that, 
every  morning  Eddie  would  say,  "I'll  see  you  tonight." 

At  the  end  of  the  sunmier  I  felt  good,  knowing  that  I  had  earned 
a  nice  httle  limip  of  savings  in  the  bank,  feeling  that  I  was  ready  to 
go  back  to  school,  promising  myself  to  derive  the  utmost  from 
the  coming  year. 

But  on  the  way  home  that  last  morning  the  air  felt  unusually 
chilly  and  I  hugged  my  sweater  tighter  around  me  and  unconscious- 
ly took  out  my  compact  and  gazed  into  the  mirror  at  my  own  face. 

And  back  in  a  college  class  that  fall  I  read  over  and  over  one 
line — "I  am  a  part  of  that  I  have  met" — and  as  I  walked  across  the 
campus,  thin-shouldered,  long-haired  boys  in  bell  bottom.s  opened 
doors  for  strange  girls,  and  my  mind's  eye  raced  back,  always  re- 
flecting on  the  flowing  muscles  in  Eddie's  rhythmically  push- 
ing and  pulling  the  heavy  molds  in  and  out. 


OUT  OF  THE  TEMPLE 


Out  of  the  temple 

of  the  god  of  waste  places 

it  came  dancing. 

Open-armed  and  summoning, 

it  hearkened  back  to  old  night 

those  atavistic  ones 

who  could  make  their  steps  match  its  own. 

Strange  to  hear 

what  you  have  named  that  mad  dancer 

and  unyoung  tarantella, 

for  they  are  but  a  moonlight  piece 

and  not  real  at  all. 

— Audrey  Morrison 
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TO  THE  VNAPPRECIATIVE  READER 


I  cannot  for  my  life  suppose 

Just  why  my  brilliant  verse  and  prose 

Has  not  become  the  current  fad 

After  all,  it's  rather  sad 

To  think  that  in  this  world  of  greats 

No  one  knows  or  appreciates 

The  obvious  fact  that  I'm  a  great  poet 

(If  the  whole  world  doesn't,  at  least  I  know  it) . 

I've  never  liked  Tennyson,  Hopkins  or  Keats; 

I've  never  read  Dante,  Milton  or  Yeats. 

But  that's  no  reflection  at  all  on  my  skill — 

I  could  sit  down  and  dash  off  epics  at  will. 

But  my  work  is  disparaged — it's  my  merits  they're  blind  to — 

I  could  write  anything,  if  I  had  a  mind  to. 

— Audrey  Morrison 


THE  TANGLE 


Oh,  the  tangle! 

The  woof  and  warp  are  twisted. 

There  is  a  knot  in  the  weave 

that  the  fingers  of  the  well-meaning 

can  not  unravel; 

that  can  not,  can  never 

be  untangled  by  gentle  intentions. 

A  sole  solution  I  see. 

Atropos,  the  scissors, 

the  scissors! 


-Rosemary  Gray 
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Audrey  Morrison  is  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Designate.  From  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Kentucky,  Audrey  has  majored  in  English  and  German.  Prose 
and  poetry  by  Audrey  have  appeared  in  Aurora,  1968  and  1969. 
Robert  Pollock  is  a  sophomore  English  major  from  Richmond,  Ken- 
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Donald  Tegt,  from  Jeffersonville,  Kentucky,  is  a  freshman  majoring 
in  Political  Science. 

Bonnie  Tinsley  is  a  graduate  English  student  from  Arlington,  Vir- 
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Toby  Walton,  a  senior  majoring  in  French,  says,  "The  fact  that 
I'm  being  published  in  Aurora  undoubtedly  shows  the  worth  of  my 
endeavors  and  the  clear-sighted,  far-ranging,  never-ending  quest 
for  truth,  justice,  the  American  way  and  feeling  that  this  country/ 
school  was  established  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  against 
all  intelligent  forms  of  life— if  you  call  this  living." 
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PHEASANT  HUNT 

Cheryl  Jones 

The  day  had  finally  come.  For  die  first  time  I  was  going 
hunting  with  my  Dad.  He  had  made  me  wait  until  I  was  ten 
since  I  was  a  girl.  It  had  seemed  like  a  long  wait  but  this 
Thanksgiving  I  would  help  Dad  bring  in  a  pheasant.  The  sun 
shining  through  the  three  east  windows  of  my  bedroom  woke  me 
early.  I  threw  off  the  blankets  and  jumped  out  of  bed  onto 
the  icy  linoleum  floor.  Being  careful  not  to  wake  my  sister,  I 
ran  to  the  bathroom,  splashed  some  water  in  my  face  and  pulled 
on  pounds  of  warm  clothes. 

Making  no  effort  to  be  quiet  now  I  ran  downstairs  and  hit 
the  floor  mth  a  thud.  Dad  who  was  the  only  other  person  up 
told  me  to  settle  down  but  I  was  in  no  mood  to  do  that.  I  stood 
on  the  register  in  the  kitchen  warming  my  feet  while  Dad  fried 
eggs  and  bacon.  He  fried  them  just  the  way  I  hked  them  and  some- 
how they  tasted  better  than  any  eggs  my  mother  ever  fried  for  me. 

I  tried  hard  to  eat  as  much  as  my  father,  even  to  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee,  assuring  myself  in  spite  of  the  horrid  taste  it  would  keep 
me  wami  while  we  were  out  hunting.  While  we  ate  Dad  explained  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  pheasant,  and  that  he  always 
tried  to  kill  the  male  instead  of  the  female  since  she  might  have  babies 
someda)'.  Leaving  the  dishes  covered  with  eggs  and  bacon  grease  for 
my    mother    and    sister,    we    went    on    to    more    important    things. 

Dad  pulled  on  his  bright  yellow  hunting  jacket  ^^•ith  his 
license  pinned  on  the  back.  I  put  on  my  boots  and  Dad  had  to  help  me 
again  with  the  zipper  that  always  got  caught.  His  face  wrinkled  up  with 
the  stuggle.  Promising  me  some  new  ones,  he  finally  got  it  up,  catching 
my  sock  in  it. 

He  got  his  gun  out  of  the  closet  on  the  porch  and  slipped  it  out  of 
the  sheepsldn-Hned  cover.  It  looked  quite  harmless  and  even  a  little  bit 
beautiful,  the  barrel  glossy  from  the  oil,  and  the  wood  of  the  stock  well- 
polished.  He  took  time  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 

"Now  see  this  little  lever  right  here?"  he  began,  pointing  to  the 
safety  lock. 

"Yes,"    I    said    feeling    very    important    and    listening    carefully. 

"Well,  when  I  push  this  up  like  this,  that  means  that  the  gun  can't  go 
off  even  if  it's  loaded.  But,  you  still  have  to  be  careful.  Never 
stand  in  front  of  it." 

I  nodded,  taking  in  every  word. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  load  it."  He  took  a  shell  from  his  pocket  and 
rattled  a  little  knob  around  on  the  gun  and  slipped  the  shell  into  the 
cavity.  He  squinted,  and  rattled  it  shut  again.  "You  see  I'm  taking  it  out 
again  until  we  get  out  to  the  field,"  he  said,  removing  the  shell. 
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I  thought  it  all  seemed  quite  simple  and  saw  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  shoot.  But,  Dad  gave  a  definite  no.  It  didn't 
matter  as  long  as  I  was  going  along  with  my  Dad.  I  could  still  sa}-  that  I'd 
gone  hunting. 

At  last  we  were  off  and  going.  We  went  down  through  the  back  yard 
and  over  the  fence.  Dad  let  me  hold  the  gun  while  he  cHmbed  over.  It 
was  heavier  than  I  thought  and  I  had  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
barrel  pointed  up.  Down  through  the  cornfield  we  went,  stepping  over 
the  rows  of  chopped-off  stalks  left  from  picking  com  a  few  weeks  earher. 
I  had  to  struggle  to  keep  up  with  Dad,  taking  extra  skips  ever\-  now-  and 
then. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  for  me  that  da)".  I  could  tell 
Dad  was  happy  too.  He  was  singing,  but  it  came  out  like  snorts  because 
we  were  going  so  fast.  His  face  was  wrinkled  to  the  point  that  I  couldn't 
see  his  eyes.  He  always  squinted  that  way,  giving  him  crow's  feet  back 
to  his  ears. 

We  came  to  the  creek  and  watched  a  muskrat  swim  into  his  hole  be- 
fore we  crossed  by  jumping  on  rocks.  We  decided  to  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Willis'  pasture  since  she'd  sold  her  cows  and  said  we  could  hunt  there 
anytime. 

This  was  going  to  be  beautiful.  I  envisioned  myself  earning  the 
pheasant  up  to  the  house.  After  showing  it  off  in  front  of  my  sister  and 
telling  my  little  brother  exactly  how  we'd  managed  to  get  it,  I  would 
take  it  in  for  Mother  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  would  probably  give  me  the 
best  feathers  to  take  to  school.  Then  there  would  be  next  Thanksgiving 
and  by  that  time  I  would  be  shooting  on  my  own. 

We  walked  for  what  seemed  like  miles,  seeing  only  occasional  rabbit 
tracks.  The  brilliant  white  of  the  snow  made  my  eyes  ache  as  I  searched 
desperately  for  that  irridescent  green  head  with  a  bunch  of  male 
pheasants  under  it.  There  was  nothing.  The  only  sounds  were  distant 
shots  of  other  hunters  and  the  crunch  of  frozen  grass  as  we  slowly 
scoured  the  field.  My  feet  were  freezing  and  my  fingers  were  numb,  but 
I  was  determined  that  Dad  wouldn't  know  it.  If  he  found  O'lt,  he'd  want 
to  go  back  and  we  couldn't  do  that,  not  until  we  got  that  pheasant.  I 
didn't  do  a  very  good  job  of  covering  up,  for  before  long  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  cold. 

I  shook  mv  head  but  mv  teeth  were  chattering  too  loud  for  me  to 
talk. 

"We'd  better  go  back,"  he   resolved   and   started   to   tuni    around. 

"No,    not    without    a    pheasant." 

"Well,  it  won't  be  the  first  time.  Let's  go." 

This  was  too  much.  I  broke  into  tears.  "Not  without  the  pheasant. 
Dad,     not    without    the     pheasant." 

He  looked  at  me  rather  puzzled.  I  guess  he  didn't  realize  what  an 
obsession  it  had  become  with  me.  He  looked  at  me  through  his  squinting 
e}'es  for  a\vhile.  He  didn't  smile.  Again  we  started  off  in  search  of  mv 
pheasant. 

We  walked  for  about  another  half  an  hour.  Tlicn  Dad  motioned  for 
me  to  be  quiet.  I  clamped  m>^  mouth  shut  to  keep  mv  teeth  from  chatter- 
ing and  held  perfectly  still.  I  felt  the  cold  of  the  gun'brushing  asiainst  me 


as  Dad  got  ready  to  aim.  My  throat  was  pounding.  This  was  it.  We'd 
found  our  pheasant.  I  followed  Dad  cautiously  toward  a  clump  of  brush 
making  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Carefully,  he  released  the  safety  lock 
on   the   gun.   We   waited. 

Then  it  flew.  Up  out  of  the  brush  it  came  flapping  its  wings  furious- 
ly. In  an  instant  Dad  raised  the  gim  to  his  shoiilder,  closed  one  eye, 
followed  the  bird  for  a  second,  then  pulled  back  the  trigger.  The  shot  was 
deafening,  shattering  the  silence  we'd  held  so  long.  For  a  few  seconds 
Dad  stood  there  after  the  shot,  the  gun  raised,  the  glossy  black 
barrel  against  the  blue  sky  reflecting  the  sun. 

I  hadn't  looked  down  yet.  "Did  you  get  him?"  I  whispered,  not  sure 
what  answer  I  wanted  to  hear. 

"I  think  we  did,"  Dad  said  quietly  and  pointed  to  a  heap  in  the  snow 

"Let  me  carry  it  up  please,"  I  begged,  my  triumph  overcoming  my 
unsureness.  This  was  what  I  had  waited  for.  I  ran  over  to  where  my 
pheasant  had  dropped.  I  stopped  short.  There  it  lay,  its  shiny  green 
head  thro\\Ti  back  at  a  crazy  angle.  Its  mouth  was  open  showing  its 
tongue.  The  blood  ran  out  of  its  neck  onto  the  snow  forming  a  little 
pool  of  red  around  its  head.  The  brown  striped  feathers  were  spread  out 
on  the  snow  like  a  fan.  My  throat  closed  up. 

"I'm  not  going  to  cry,"  I  told  myself.  I  couldn't  in  front  of  Dad.  This 
was  what  I  had  wanted  all  morning. 

By  now  Dad  had  come  us  behind  me.  He  stood  there  for  awhile, 
then  started  to  hand  me  the  gun.  "Hold  this  while  I  get  tlie  pheasant." 

I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back  and  looked  at  him.  He  said  nothing. 
Putting  the  gun  down  in  the  snow,  he  picked  the  pheasant  up  by  its  legs 
and  stuffed  its  Hfeless  body  into  the  pouch  in  the  back  of  his  jacket.  I 
looked  at  the  spot  of  blood  it  left,  at  the  gun  barrel  in  the  snow,  then  up 
at  my  dad.  I  waited  for  his  face  to  break  into  the  familiar  wrinkly  smile 
and  for  some  joke  about  what  good  hunters  we  had  been.  Neither  came. 
He  bent  over  and  wiped  the  pheasant  blood  from  his  big  hands,  picked 
up  the  gun  v.ith  one  hand  and  held  out  the  other  to  me.  I  couldn't  take 
it.  That  wasn't  the  big  rough  hand  that  could  gently  hold  my  smaller  one, 
but  the  hand  that  had  pulled  the  trigger  of  that  beautiful,  terrible  gun. 
I  follo\\'ed  a  few  steps  behind  as  we  went  back  to  the  house  without  a 
word. 


EPITAPH  TO  MY  EDUCATION 


A     vocalized    name     breaks     the     shrouded     silence. 
My    name    bombards    the    assembly    hall, 

Floats     to    me     and    settles     upon     a    blade     of    Whitman's     grass. 
No    receiver  ...  of   what? 
Questions  . . . 

They  duped  my  into  believing  a  hard- 
earned     piece     of     pulp     could     certify     me 
to     give     answers,     not     ask     unanswerable     questions. 


Marble  slabby     stone     gradations     encircle     me, 

reminding    me    of    hard-back    seat    ceremonies 

displaying   parent-pleased    graduation   inactivity. 

The  solitary'  monologue  of  a  dodo  bird 

harping    on    a    crumbled    tree    stump 

suggests    the    podium    performer    delivering 

to    stagnantly    satisfied    seniors. 

A    stream    of    black    sweat    flows 

and    forms    a    pool    to    baptize    each    hand-shaken    soul. 


I,    a    leather    of    ceremony, 
sit     smugly     against     a     tombstone, 
hug    my    knowledge    to    my    breast, 
and    contemplate    live    colleagues 
at    their    apathetic    best. 


Edtoina  Haddix 


OPTICAL  DELUSION 


Flick— a    light    wipes 

the  chalk-covered  world 

map  whose  colorful  claws 

creep    along    gray    walls 

and     student     seduce     with 

Paris-plastered   roaming   routes 

of    pretty    posted    signs, 

detouring  uncharted  minds; 

tlie    apple    big    box    proudly 

holds  its  SuperQuickCleaners  calendar 

as     the     forty     baby     boxes 

reflect    an    apologetic    glow 

for    their   immortaUzed 

jim-loves-sue     somebodies 

and    wait    expectantly    for    their 

daily  tictactoe  attentions; 

the     gray-brown     ceiling     sky 

hovers  overhead,  suspensefully 

"Big    Brothers"    sought    success 

and  weighs  upon  bodies  chained 

to  chairs  and  minds  muzzled 

to     loudspeaker     air; 

a    suicidal    bulletin    board 

points    starry-striped   fingers 

jabbing    disillusioned    drop-out 

flesh— an    offering    to    kill 

tlie    hunter— perpetuate    the    beast. 

Bing— a     bell     and     reflections 

suddenly    appear    on    each    desk    top. 

Eighty   eyes,    propped    open 

by  pitiiless  toothpicks,  plead 

unknowingly   to   be   awakened... 

The     militant     company     of    unsat     seats 

forward    their    top    table    shields 

to     face     the     foe     with     rivet-steel     eyes. 

A  second  before  the  bigred  roll-call 

a  parade  of  kaleidoscopic  eyes 

play    lucidly    and    nakedly    before    me. 


II 

a     bill-bottom-barrelled     stare 
winding    from    recesses    of 
whokno^^'swhere  floats  by— unaware  .  .  . 
sameyes    with    hurt,    throwing    dirt, 
purging  hands  on  unCheered  shirt 
shoot     unblanked     bullets     into 
ralpheyes     of     cookie     jar     chances 
\^^hich    flash    squirt    gun    glances... 
cathy-shy-eyes  dart  about 
escaping     each     other,     the     world, 
and    maternal    love    she's    Hved    without. 


each    molecule    of    material    to    learn 
is  combusted  by  kindHng  dougeyes— 
lusty  learning,   burning   eyes... 
open-nozzeled    rose-eyes     sprinkle    me— 
drench    me    in    Saturday    morning    cut-lawn    love., 
robert-hookie-eyes     quietly     say 
that     someone    has     to     bale     his     father's     hay... 
school's     in,     school's     in 
teacher    put    some    smarts    in 
and  care,     and    humor,     and 
fLeXibiLiTy! 


Ill 

\'oices     from     an     empty    hall     echo 

into  tlie  now  empty  room. 

The     ringing-scarred     silence 

squeezesandshoves    bombarded    thoughts 

between     screwed     up     walls     of    nothing    left. 

Flick— another    day    and    month    away; 

I    quickly    tear    the    calendar, 

and  slink  away  without  a  look, 

seeking     enthusiasm     in     a     friendly     book 

as  the  letters,  shrinking  microtight, 

drift    like    students'    faces    into    sight. 


Edioina  Haddix 


EIGHTH  WONDER 

Robert  Ruh 


I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  the  creek.  In  early  spring.  It  ran 
at  the  bottom  o£  a  knoll  which  completely  hid  the  subdivision  from  view. 
The  water  sparkled  as  it  jagged  over  the  rocks,  maldng  a  soimd  like 
Listerine.  There  was  a  cliff  on  the  other  side  which  Terry  called  a  "clift," 
and  beyond  tlie  "clift"  was  nothing  but  trees  and  more  trees.  Greg 
explained  to  me  that  the  creek  was  the  deepest  where  the  bank  sloped 
the  most,  and  that's  where  you  fished.  But  that  day  we  were  on  a 
bombing  mission. 

Robby,  Greg,  Terry  and  me  lay  on  our  beUies,  our  chins  hanging 
over  the  cliff,  as  we  missled  little  dirt  clods  down  into  the  creek.  When 
I  ran  out  of  ammo  I  would  yank  a  giant  clump  out  of  the  cliff  side  and  roll 
it  back  and  forth  between  my  palms  until  it  made  a  mounded  arsenal.  I 
carefully  selected  a  brittle  fragment  that  had  been  tunnelled  every  which 
way  by  black  ants  (the  ones  with  the  most  holes  blow  up  the  best)  and 
held  it  in  ready  position  over  the  imsuspecting  enemy  below. 

"Ten  .  .  nine  .  .  eight  .  .  seven  .  ."  rasped  Greg,  just  like  a  kamikaze. 
"Three  .  .  two  .  .  one  .  .  bombs  a-wa-ay." 

I  flicked  the  warhead  down  into  the  cluster  of  marbles  trying  to 
make  it  up  the  hill. 

"Ba-choo,  ba-choo.  A  direct  hit,"  squealed  Robby  as  the  sound  of 
flying  shrapnel  echoed  across  the  creek. 

It  was  fun  being  the  bomber  pilot,  but  it  was  as  much  fun  just 
lying  there  and  watching  the  squadron  of  gnats  over  the  water.  They  flew 
in  perfect  formation  as  they  buzzed  above  the  eddies,  M'atching  for 
trouble.  It  was  fim  being  the  bomber  pilot,  but  it  was  fun  too  when 
Robby  was  or  Greg  or  Terry.  That's  what  was  nice  about  the  creek— 
you  have  to  stick  together  there  or  the  dirty  Japs  will  stick  a  bayonet 
through  your  throat. 

The  guys  really  took  care  of  me.  Once  Terry  was  going  to  drink  out 
of  the  creek  and  I  told  him  not  to  because  my  mom  said  you  would  get 
typhoid  if  you  did.  The  rest  of  them  laughed  and  asked  me  if  I  didn't 
know  anything.  That  there  was  two  ways  you  could  drink  it.  One,  if  you 
steamed  it,  and  two,  if  you  drank  at  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall.  Cause 
rocks  and  moss  and  stuff  purified  it  on  the  way  down.  It  really  did  taste 
good,  better  even  than  cistern  water. 

They  even  took  me  up  to  the  far  end  of  the  creek  where  the  monkey- 
vines  were.  Robby  said  they  were  grapevines  even  though  there  weren't 
any  grapes  around.  It  didn't  make  sense,  but  he  was  the  oldest  and  I 
guess  he  knew.  We  would  swing  out  over  the  creek,  free  as  a  newspaper 
as  Terry  said,  and  drop.  Greg  told  about  a  boy  who  let  go  when  the  creek 
was  frozen  and  it  kiUed  him.  And  the  guys  said  it  was  neat  when  the 
creek  M^as  frozen  and  you  could  play  hockey  with  sticks  and  use  a  rock 
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for  a  puck.  And  then  they  started  saying  things  that  rhymed  with  puck, 
and  I  remembered  what  my  mom  had  said  about  playing  with  boys  who 
used  "vile  language." 

I  guess  the  guys  did  talk  pretty  bad.  It  didn't  really  bother  me  when 
they  said  ordinary  cusswords,  but  when  they  used  God's  name  or  said 
that  other  word,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  be  around  them.  I  didn't  really  under- 
stand what  "doing  it"  meant,  but  I  realized  that  it  was  bad,  and  I  wished 
the  creek  wouldn't  trickle  so  quietly. 

I  would  find  excuses  to  wander  off  when  they  started  talking  like  I 
imagined  Catholics  talked,  although  I  had  never  met  one.  It  was  reaUy 
something  to  hear  them  compete— whoever  could  cuss  the  longest  and 
the  fastest  without  repeating  a  word  was  the  winner. 

Those  sessions  finally  prompted  me  to  stay  away  from  the  creek. 
It  was  not  that  I  wanted  to  stay  away.  I  like  the  guys.  But  I  knew,  at 
least  I  had  been  taught  since  I  was  a  mere  pip-squeak,  that  there  were 
certain  things  that  a  person  could  not  do  and  say.  I  had  learned  where  to 
draw  the  hne.  So,  with  mixed  emotions  I  decided  not  to  go  to  the  creek. 
It  was  as  if  some  unseen  presence  was  helping  me  to  draw  the  line, 
though.    My    mom    would    have    called    it    my    conscience,    I    think. 

At  home,  however,  I  was  given  the  "opportunity  to  help"  by  cleaning 
the  basement,  carrying  out  the  trash,  and  watching  my  brother.  Doing 
that,  my  dad  said,  would  keep  Mom  off  her  feet  and  she  wouldn't  have 
to  worry  where  I  was.  He  said  we  should  do  aU  for  her  that  we  could 
because  she  wasn't  feeling  too  well.  As  fat  as  she  was  getting,  it  ^^•as  no 
wonder  to  me  that  she  felt  bad,  baby  or  no  baby. 

I  didn't  mind  the  fobs,  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  about  the  creek 
and  how  the  frogs  leaped  from  the  bank  three  steps  before  you  got  there. 
A  plunk  was  a  funny  sound  when  you  thought  about  it. 

x\bout  the  third  day,  while  I  was  smashing  do\\Ti  the  trash  in  the  can 
to  make  room  for  two  more  bags,  a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me. 
It's  really  something  the  way  thoughts  happen.  As  I  was  stomping  on  the 
second  bag,  the  side  split,  and  a  mayonnaise  jar  full  of  table  scraps 
smashed  to  the  ground.  I  got  that  tight  feeHng  in  my  throat  like  I  was 
going  to  puke  as  I  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  mess  with  my  hands. 
There  were  blobs  of  mayonnaise  and  left-over  potatoes  lying  cold  aU 
over  the  ground  with  sHck  potato  peels  folded  in.  Bits  of  spit-out  broccoli 
and  pork  grizzle  decorated  the  swill,  and  I  gagged  as  I  washed 
the  sHme  from  between  my  fingers. 

That's  what  I  mean  about  thoughts.  Who'd  ever  thought  that  at  such 
a  time  the  creek  would  flash  in  my  mind?  I  would  go  to  the  creek,  but 
alone.  I  didn't  have  to  play  with  the  guys  to  have  a  good  time,  did  I?  I 
would  be  the  lone  explorer,  noticing  every  leaf  and  ripple,  and  would 
help  stranded  settlers.  No  one  could  object  to  that. 

I  found  being  the  lone  explorer  all  right  at  first.  The  creek  had  a 
kind  of  peace  around  it  that  made  you  smile  even  though  no  one  was 
looking.  The  water  flo^ving,  dragonflies  hoovering,  \\dnd  blowing,  but  all 
slowly,  silently. 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere  that  I  came  upon  my  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  tucked  safely  beneath  a  large,  flat,  shale  rock.  The  rock  was  onh^ 
half  in  the  water,  the  dry  half  wedged  cock-eyed  in  the  bank.  With 
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woodsman's  skill  I  pulled  on  the  rock  to  see  if  I  could  dislodge  it.  And  it 
flipped  upside-down  into  the  creek. 

There,  covering  the  backside  was  a  jeUy-Hke  mass,  thick  and  oozing. 
A  gooey  film  spread  itself  over  the  globules,  shifting  shape  with  each 
nudge  of  current.  Like  the  fluid  of  a  broken  thermometer,  reaching  with 
silver)-  fingers  in  every  direction  and  then  coming  back  together  into  one 
glob.  Streaks  and  specks  of  black  and  gray  dotted  the  otherwise  trans- 
parent bulk. 

I  was  mystified  by  the  sight.  Nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before 
resembled  it,  except  maybe  the  heavy  mucus  in  your  head  when  you  had 
a  cold.  I  got  a  queer  flutter  in  my  stomach  when  I  thought  about  that 
rock  being  covered  with  mucus— a  sick  feeling.  But  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  off  the  rock.  I  was  fascinated  by  it.  It  was  strange  and  secretive. 
I  had  no  idea  what  that  sHme  might  be,  or  where  it  might  have  come 
from,  but  I  realized,  easing  the  rock  back  into  place,  tliat  it  was  my 
discover}"  and  mine  alone. 

I  visited  the  rock  nearly  every  day  after  that.  I  studied  the  goo  from 
every  possible  angle,  looking  at  its  perfect  units.  They  formed  wonderful 
patterns,  like  a  colorless  kaleidoscope,  which  were  always  changing  with 
the  -water.  In  time,  my  wonder  became  too  much  to  stand,  and  I  could 
think   of   only   one   way    to    find    out    what   my    treasure    was. 

"Listen  Robby,  if  you  promise  not  to  tell  anyone,  I'll  show  you 
something  like  you've  never  seen  before." 

"If  it's  on  the  creek,"  said  Robby,  the  matter,  a  fact,  "I've  seen  it." 
"O.K.."  I  said  when  we  reached  the  creek,  "suppose  you  tell  me 
what  this  is."  flipping  the  rock  on  this. 

"Boy,  oh  boy,  what  a  find,  what  .  .  a  .  ,  find,"  he  said,  making 
his  voice  squeak  on  purpose. 

"^A'ell.  what  the  heck  is  it?"  I  yelled.  I  wasn't  exactly  mad  but  I 
couldn't  see  why  Robby  would  act  so  silly  about  my  secret. 

"Frog  eggs,"  he  said  flatly.  "Plain  old  frog  eggs.  I  can  show  you 
a  million  of  them  up  and  down  the  creek." 

I  had  spent  so  much  time  there,  thinking  and   guessing,   that   I 
wasn't  ready  for  the  answer.  I  had  not  really  expected  one. 
"You  mean  baby  frogs  will  hatch  out  of  there?" 
"Tadpoles  first.  Then  they  will  lose  their  tails  and  become  frogs. 
Millions  of  them,  aU  over." 

"Well,  these  are  my  frog  eggs.  I'm  taking  care  of  them.  You  won't 
tell  anyone  where  they  are,  will  you?" 
"Hell  no,  I  won't  tell." 
"Swear  on  a  stack  of  bibles?" 
"On  a  stack  of  bibles." 

So  I  continued  my  daily  watch  and  waited  for  the  birth  of  my  pet 
tadpoles.  I  started  getting  nervous,  however,  while  watching  that  glob. 
It  seemed  like  they  were  never  going  to  hatch.  Each  day  I  would  sit  there 
and  stare,  feeling  guilty  that  nothing  was  happening.  If  onlv  I  could  have 
done  something  to  help.  The  guilt  seemed  to  grow  with  each  silent  hour, 
r  thought  "Here  I  am  at  the  creek,  taking  care  of  my  eggs.  I  really 
shouldn  t  be  down  here  because  my  mom  is  going  to  have  a'baby  and  I 
am  supposed  to  be  around  to  help  out."  What  was  worse  though  was  that 
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it  would  upset  her  even  more  if  she  thought  I  was  playing  \^ith  that 
"rough  bunch,"  and  that  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do  again. 

I  enjoyed  being  with  my  glob,  but  just  sitting  there  brought  back 
memories  of  bombing,  fishing,  and  swinging.  It  seemed  I  had  a  duty 
at  home,  one  to  my  eggs,  and  if  I  went  back  to  the  gang  I  would  be 
neglecting  both.  But  all  those  hours  of  watching  had  brought  no  change 
in  the  eggs,  I  told  myself  one  of  those  long  days.  How  could  looking  up 
the  guys  hurt  anything,  I  asked  myself.  After  all,  Robby  was  the  first  real 
friend  I  ever  had  and  was  the  first  to  show  me  the  creek. 

Greg  and  Terry  acted  like  wisegu\'s  when  I  came  up  to  them.  They 
said  I  had  another  thing  coming  if  I  thought  I  could  get  back  in  the 
gang  whenever  I  decided  to.  They  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  back  at 
the  creek,  that  they  thought  I  was  too  good  to  mess  around  with  them.  I 
told  them  "heck  no"  that  I  really  liked  them,  and  asked  what  v.ere  the 
plans  for  the  day.  They  said  they  were  going  to  a  haunted  house,  but  they 
would  have  to  vote  on  it  to  see  if  I  could  go.  I  looked  at  Robby,  but  he 
walked  away  out  of  hearing  distance  and  huddled  with  Greg  and  Terr>'. 
When  they  came  back  they  \\'eren't  mad  anymore,  and  said  it  was 
good  ha\dng  me  back  in  the  gang.  It  was  good  to  be  back.  I  had  never 
even  seen  a  haunted  house  before.  I  didn't  even  know  what  one  was 
until  they  told  me,  and  I  decided  I  was  lucky  to  be  "in." 

The  house  sat  on  a  hill,  and  as  we  climbed  up  to  it,  Greg  said  not 
to  make  any  noise  because  you  never  knew  ^^'hen  there  were  spooks 
around.  I  didn't  believe  in  spooks,  but  I  still  crouched  low  to  the  ground. 
Through  a  broken  v\'indow  I  saw  an  old  pump-organ  back  in  a 
comer,  and  in  front  of  it  lav  long  streamers  of  red  hair.  "Robb\-  pushed 
the  cobwebs  aside  and  asked  me  if  I  k-new  what  had  happened'  He  said 
a  long  time  ago  a  madman  had  strangled  a  \adv  there  \^'hile  she  was 
playing  the  organ,  and  that  the  hair  was  all  that  was  left  of  her.  Tlie 
reason  it  was  red  was  because  of  the  blood.  I  was  scared,  scared  hke 
when  I  was  allowed  to  stay  up  and  watch  Thriller  Show. 

But  then  Terry  said  they  were  going  to  tie  me  up  there  for  the  mad- 
man to  get.  I  shot  a  quick  smile  to  each  "of  them,  swallowing  the  lump  as 
they  circled  around  me. 

"Hey  you  guys,  what's  the  deal?" 
"No  deal  for  you,"  said  Terrv. 
"We  don't  like  candy  asses,"  hissed  Greg. 

"Hev,  don't  call  him  that,"  said  Robby,  "he  ma^■  nm  horn-  to  his 
mommy. 

"Z^^h    1-^"^     ^^^^     ^'°"     ^^^^     ^^^^     mommv?"     Greg     lauc^hed 
Jeah,  she  s  knocked-up,"  Robbv  said  with  a  snicker. 
^^     How  about  that  eand>^  ass?  Her  and  vour  old  man  have  been  doin-^r 
it. 

Those  ^^'ords  sounded  over  and  over  again  in  m^•  brain  -  doin^  it 
doing  It  .  what  could  that  mean?  \Vhv  would  the^•  sa^•  that  about^nv 
mother?  I  could  remember  them  saying  it  before,  and  thex-  ^wav, 
IZ^l.  ^vay  down  deep.  And  then  they  would  sav  that  other  word  '  I 
thought,  as  I  kicked  at  a  little  patch  of  grass. 

"Hey,  I  think  he  is  going  to  cry." 

"Don't  cry,"  Greg  echoed. 
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"No,"  said  Terry,  "Wait  until  you  see  what  we  did  to  your  precious 
frog  eggs." 

"You  promised  you  wouldn't  tell,"  I  looked  up  at  Robby.  "You  swore 
on  a  stack  of  bibles." 

"Bullcrap." 

I  could  not  believe  tliat  he  had  really  Hed  to  me.  He  was  the  boy 
who  I  tliought  was  my  best  friend;  but  when  it  sank  in,  I  grew  furious. 
'*You  better  not  have  touched  those  eggs,"  I  said.  My  red  face 
seemed  to  encourage  them. 

"And  what  if  we  did,"  said  Terry,  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

I  stared  at  the  three  do-you-want-to-make-something-of-it  faces,  and, 
without  deciding  to,  bolted.  I  ran,  my  legs  thrashing  in  front  of  me, 
through  brown  and  gold  and  flashes  of  green.  When  I  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hiU,  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  that  they  were  not 
following  me,  but  I  continued,  my  legs  a  mill  in  a  wind  storm. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  rock,  the  water  was  rushing  and  foaming  over 
it,  but  the  rock  appeared  unmoved.  I  lifted  Hghtly,  and  there  still 
on  the  bottom  was  the  jeUy-Hke  mass,  not  a  single  part  moved. 

I  picked  the  rock  up  with  both  hands— "her  and  your  old  man 
have  been  doing  it,"  the  sound  bounced  around  in  my  head— and  carried 
it  a  few  feet  downstream.  I  thought  about  my  baby  tadpoles,  then  the 
creek,  then  the  guys,  then  my  mother,  as  I  struggled  up  the  bank  with 
tlie  rock.  Nothing  seemed  fair— my  mother  griping  at  me  ever  since  she 
got  fat  because  of  some  pesty  baby,  or  the  way  the  guys  talked  about  her, 
or  the  way  they  acted  toward  me  because  of  her.  I  wanted  to  defend  her, 
but  they  would  have  hated  me  even  worse,  even  though  I  Mked  them. 

I  looked  at  my  baby  tadpoles  once  more  when  I  got  to  tlie  top  of  the 
bank.  In  back  of  me  the  creek  banged  against  the  rocks,  trying  to  free 
itself.  "Doing  it,  doing  it  ..."  I  walked  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  jerked 
the  rock  high  above  my  head.  I  heaved  it  with  all  my  might  against  the 
trunk,  and  the  goo  spewed  out  in  all  directions.  It  covered  the  trunk,  and 
I  watched  it  drip  drop-by-drop  to  the  ground. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  I  yelled  out-loud.  "I  don't  give  a  damn." 


IS  THIS  REALLY  ME? 

Frustrated    by     a    predetermined     means     to     a    way 

which    is    no    more. 
Today    —    absolute    goals    with    indefinite    means 

absolutely    no    where     —    lost. 
Please     excuse     me     for     my     inadequacies     — 

fulfillments    always    come    in    stride 
But    I    want    them    NOW! 
Contrary  to  all  popular  beliefs  —  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  and  -  or  moon  is  a  complete  intercourse 
in    the    sky.    (I    wonder   what    Freud    would    have 
said     about    that    conjecture?) 


Jacqueline   Brown 
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HEADJLS  ASCENDI^G 


"It   may   taste    bad,    but    the    wow   minnows    through    in    schools    of 
higher-tide." 

Ernie  Lundquist 

(forKE.P.) 


Mine     was     half     the     luck     of     Cocteau 
Zig-zagging    in    time    out    of    joint.... 


Winter's     claw     scoops     chestward     to     shock 

my  lungs  into  cowardice:  sacs  hacked 

by    edges    of    air;    this    as    rising    smoke: 

T^^dn    balloons    sucked    colorless— 

&    I    must    find    my    plastic    pouch. 

Today     is     Wednesday     and     so     is     tomorrow. 


To     roll    or    not     to     roll,     that     is 

the    questioned    prayer    prayed    on    maiy— 

(jane  knows     but     she     won't     tell) 

mar}',    mary    mother    of    stained    lungs 

shelter     us     from     winter's     white     hits 

&  lead    us   into    Circe's-song  for   thine 

is    the    glor>'    and    glory    amen. 


Wednesday  &    1968 

I    like    grass    when    it    is    called     grass; 

no     metaphysic     insight     —     Mke     Bang! 

Bhang    Bhang.    You're    dead    or    alive. 

&    the    manic    snow    will    ice    my    breath 

to     Marakesh     expressly     for 


Bang    Bang,    the    bullet's    copper    gullet 
sends  up    its     prayers     to     mary:     I 
am    twenty   years    in    coming    Mother: 
I  heard  a  fly  Buzz  when  I  died 

Robert  Ruh 
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COMPOSITION  IN  BLUE  HOWL 

"It   were   no   better   to   be    alive   in    a   world    of   death 
than     to     be     dead     in     a     world     of     life;" 

Gregory    Corso 

-more-   The  howling  blue  in   its   windish  fei'vor 
reeks    into    clottishly    meaty    beer    gracefully    splattering    into    such 
sticky    sources. 

The  liason  lasting  long  lingering  un-hours  —  \^et  lamenting 
howls     begin     the     horrifying     dissent 

bumping    beautifully    with    the    plastic    powder 

-  pinkened   howl   - 

Stiffness    zig-zags    the    recHning    master 
-    redened    howl    -    mutate    the    lost    and    ralh"    the    existing 
chill. 
"The   awful  mistake   of   happiness."   twenty- three   yellowish   reds    and 
twenty-three    blueishly    blacks     the     total     composition     enacting 
a  brutal  suicide 

-  metal    clashing    blue    howl    - 

None  remembered  they  remembered 
but     they     remembered 
such     mud     packed     deadish-felt     embracing     d>'ing     death. 
Towers     of     black     and     blue 

scream    redishly    to    the    Man 

-    can    you    see:     can    you    see    - 
GOGA    rides    the    bubbling    elephant    through    tlie 

frozen    rubbish 
-    now    is    the    time    you    bald    headed    bastered:    now: 
do    it    now    - 

Orange   balls    batter   the    bastered    bald    disclosing    fire    -    water-  air- 
The     coyote     howls     red     insanity     so     high     all     is     blue. 
It    were    better    but    now    it's    worst    -    the    son 

smokes    down    a    trash-shute    in    search    of    a 
father     -     tlie     red     screams     of    insanity     pulsate     the     boy 
bigger    than    the    bubbUng    elephant 

GOGA    wishes    a    trip    - 
You    in    the    shade    there    beating-on:     ^^■hat's    )0ur 
name 
orange     balls     plugged     the     head     -     no     more. 

The    virgin    of    babylon    fills    the    cup    with 
smelly     juice     - 
a  yellow  puss  plays   Hke   a  coffin  hd   -   there  is   someone   rotting  in 
that   there    coffin. 

The    dam   blasting   back   the 
clottishly     meaty     beer     breaks     - 

The   bubbling 
elephant    leads 
the     uneven     flow. 
The    howling    blue    in    its    windish    fervor    reeks    grey. 

David  Paige  Hale 
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A  NICKEL  S  WORTH 

Jim  Webb 


It  was  a  New  York  night,  a  night  not  to  be  confused  with  a  Chicago 
night  or  an  eastern  Kentucky  night.  The  sun  had  stayed  for 
two  hours  in  the  now  cooling,  tar  black  street  and  the  heat  was  rising 
to  meet  the  cool  night  falling.  There  was  no  wind  from  the  lake  shore 
and  there  were  no  wind-whipped,  tree-studded  valleys  to  stifle  the  cur- 
tain of  August  warmth  that  bound  both  sides  of  the  street.  It  was  from 
this  canyon  of  polymer  tenements  and  barbed  wire  heat  that  we  vent- 
ured. We  just  wanted  to  find  an  oasis. 

The  van  was  parked  against  the  curb  near  my  brother's  apartment 
building.  The  tires,  miraculously,  were  still  inflated  (it  having  been 
eleven  days  since  they  were  last  icepicked).  Perhaps  the  Texas  license 
plate  had  struck  a  sympathetic  Puerto  Rican  heart.  "Hey  man,  no  not  that 
one,  he  could  be  Mexican"  and  we  were  saved  as  in  the  Passover.  But 
more  likely,  they  fust  hadn't  hit  Robb's  street  since  his  last  flats.  Yeah, 
they  just  hadn't  prowled  his  street,  a  Puerto  Rican  hamlet.  A  Mexican 
\\ould  probably  be  just  as  apt  as  a  Gringo  to  get  a  flat  there  anyway.  My 
brother  \^-ould  have  made  you  think  he  was  a  used  car  salesman  the  way 
he  could  lack  a  tire.  He  circled  the  van  and  got  a  gassy  pleasure  each 
time  his  foot  bounced  back  from  a  tire.  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  a  Idd 
pinging  an  overly  inflated  basketball  on  the  sidewalk,  but  it  was  just  m>- 
crazy  brother  and  his  happy  tires.  I  think  if  he  could  come  out  and  kick 
his  tires  each  day  without  hearing  a  sinking  thud,  his  faith  in  mankind 
would  be  eternal,  at  least  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Well,  this  is  becoming  a 
tiring  subject  and  I  didn't  even  want  to  talk  about  tires.  Wow,  when  you 
think  about  a  good  thing  while  talking  about  something  else  you  just 
gotta  mention  the  good  thing.  Well,  the  tires  were  a  good  thing, 
especially  seeing  my  brother  get  a  lack  out  of  something.  He  gets  such  a 
bang  out  of  little  things  that  it  kinda  gives  you  a  charge  just  to  watch 
him.  Anyway,  he  was  the  guide,  so  we  allowed  him  time  for  this  in- 
spection of  the  caravan's  equipment  before  we  started  across  the  New 
York  Cit\-  desert. 

We  opened  the  side  doors  of  the  van  and  Ernie,  Shirley,  C.  J.,  and 
I  piled  in  on  the  translucent-in-some-places  green  rug  that  half  covered 
the  floor.  There  were  no  windows  and  the  only  things  resembling  seats 
were  the  rounded  sofa-Hke  arms  that  formed  a  shell  over  the  wheels. 
Robb  drove  and  Marilyn  passed  the  oil.  The  van,  circa  early  sixties,  had 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  oil  and,  like  a  petulant  baby,  would  not  per- 
form unless  rewarded.  Marilyn  applied  her  learned  magic  and  the  engine 
stopped  its  whining  long  enough  to  hurtle  us  off  into  the  ink  night  in  a 
hanging  cloud  of  oily  exhaust. 

Looking  through  the  front  window  of  a  van  from  the  floor  in  the  rear, 
you  see  the  strings  of  glowing  bulbs  that  hem  the  skirt  of  nighttime. 
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You  can  hear  the  traffic,  but  can't  see  it,  and  you  can  feel  the  living 
current  of  the  light  bulb  people  in  the  animal  warmth  they  generate.  You 
see  the  lights  swirl  by  and  you  swear  you're  going  eighty,  but  the  speedo- 
meter trickily  bounces  around  the  thirty-five  mark  in  sporadic  ticks.  The 
van  won't  even  go  eighty,  Robb  says.  But  you're  happy  to  think  of  going 
eighty  and  know  it's  only  tiiirty-five.  You're  a  racer  without  the 
danger,  a  mountain  climber  going  up  the  two  block  39th  Street  hiU.  And 
when  you  stop  at  a  red  light  and  are  holding  hands  with  C.  J.,  you're  not 
looking  up  at  the  lights,  but  down  on  the  clouds.  Until  a  band  of  kids 
darts  out  and  bangs  with  open  hands  on  the  side  of  the  four  wheeled 
tin  drum  like  the  clap  of  thunder  and  you  fall  from  the  clouds.  "We 
gorma  let  them  get  away  with  that?"  Everyone  laughs  and  you  remember 
where  you  are  and  you  know  a  street  fight  in  New  York  City  may  not  be 
as  friendly  as  one  in  Hazard,  Kentucky. 

Robb  finally  stopped  the  truck,  threw  it,  and  us,  in  reverse,  and  in 
a  rather  nifty,  haphazard  way  parallel  parked.  The  sudden  buffeting  up- 
set the  part  of  oiu-  brains  that  has  the  gyroscope  and  we  all  went 
wobbHng  like  polyethylene  punching  clowns  with  sand  in  our  feet.  In 
various  modes  of  motion  we  disembarked.  C.  J.  gracefully  tripped  on  tlie 
rug,  Emie  of  the  six-feet-four  inch  frame  patted  the  roof  with  his  head, 
I  crawled  out,  and  Shirley  descended  like  a  lady,  a  lady  on  roller  skates. 
We  soon  lost  out  sea  legs  and  looked  up  and  saw  the  oasis.  There  were 
rows  and  rows  of  lights  and  yet  we  couldn't  see  at  all.  We  could  hear  the 
churning  monster  and  were  compelled  to  stand  for  a  moment  in  awe.  My 
brother  had  delivered  us  to  the  restorer  of  lost  dreams,  the  replenisher  of 
waning  emotions,  the  bargain  basement  deal  of  a  lifetime  —  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry. 

The  Ferry  is  like  nothing  else  in  this  world.  At  night  the  street  leads 
down  to  it  like  a  ribbon  bordered  with  sequins  that  lies  waiting  to  be 
pulled  from  a  happy  birthday  present.  At  the  end  of  he  ribbon  "you  pays 
your  nickle  and  you  takes  your  ride"  in  the  great  big  floating  box. 
With  phantasmagorical  glee,  we  dropped  our  nickles  in  the  toll  boxes  and 
scattered  out  in  pairs  for  out  first  personal  impressions,  feelings  that  were 
kind  of  like  the  aura  of  one's  first  unaccompanied  journey  to  the  first 
grade.  Wow,  I'm  a  big  kid  now  and  I  can  do  and  see  things  in  tlie  big 
world.  Well,  the  Ferry  carries  you  to  the  world  and  has  a  wa}'  of  making 
you  sit  at  the  table  until  you  eat  and,  if  you're  lucky,  you  can  eat  too 
much  and  get  heartburn.  The  trip  to  Staten  Island,  if  your  heart  pangs 
up,  can  take  you  to  and  from  your  heart  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

C.  J.  and  i  made  our  way  from  the  aft  through  the  bus-station-like 
passenger  area  to  the  railing  that  ringed  the  ship.  Below  we  could  hear 
the  dog  ocean  lapping  the  water  in  its  bowl  and  to  our  distant  right 
we  could  see  the  purveyor  of  the  harbor,  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  were 
probably  not  the  first  lovers  who  felt  her  torch  was  the  front  porch  light 
and  her  the  meekly  mumbled  about  lady  behind  the  door.  But  she  was 
to  be  there  to  guide  the  Ferry. 

On  a  clear  night  the  stars  shine  so  much  you  think  you  can  see  your 
reflection.  Space  mirrors  to  the  beauty  of  the  heavens.  It  was  that  land 
of  night  when  the  Ferry  lurched  into  the  bay  with  a  whoosh  of  water  and 
a  bray  from  its  boisterous  Olympian  trumpet. 
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The  drone  of  the  engines,  the  hum  of  little  men  pedaling  the 
paddles,  was  a  lullaby  and  the  lilting  wind  rocked  us  as  we  stared  into 
the  immediate  blackness.  C.  J.  said  Httle  and  I  answered  everything  she 
didn't  say  with  my  eyes.  It  was  kind  of  Uke  playing  whirly-go-round, 
holding  hands  and  spinning  till  you  collapse  in  childish  deliriimi.  The 
Ferry  too  played  our  game,  holding  hands  with  us,  and  we,  hoping  for  an 
eternal   triangle,   wouldn't   let   go. 

There  was  an  inner  life  too,  beyond  the  immediacy  of  C.  J.  and  me. 
The  regulars  in  the  "lobby,"  seen  through  yellowish  windows,  looked  Hke 
shadows  in  a  Jack  O'  Lantern.  Occasionally,  one  of  these  spectres  would 
come  out  to  see  if  the  harbor  still  looked  like  it  had  every  day  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  They  had  found  Hfe  or  had  given  up  the  search,  and  to 
them  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  was  a  bulky  bus  running  on  water,  that 
ranked  on  the  melanchoHc  scale  right  along-side  a  Mack  truck.  It  was 
reaUy  hard  to  think  of  them  as  anything  other  than  imenthusiastic  fans 
who  had  come  to  watch  out  romantic  game  because  they  got  a  free  pass 
at  the  local  tavern.  But  from  these,  one  romantic  did  emerge. 

I  first  saw  him  on  the  fringe  of  my  reverie  as  he  was  talking  to 
Ernie  and  Shirley.  He  was  balding  and  had  stubby,  hard  working 
hands.  Beyond  that,  he  was  just  the  kind  of  guy  you  pass  a  thousand 
times  on  the  street,  but  never  see.  He  first  caught  my  eye  when  he  v\as 
pointing  toward  Miss  Liberty  to  a  dimly  lit  rectangle  that  seemed  to  rest 
on  her  shoulder. 

"That  there  was  stockade  during  World  War  II,"  referring  to  the 
rectangle  and  stiU  pointing.  Ernie  nodded. 

"Yeah,  I  had  to  stay  there  tree  munths,  but  they  took  prett)^  good 
care— I  mean  food,  warm,   and  stuff."   Saying  this  his   eyes   glittered. 

I  knew  Ernie  would  nod  again.  Ernie's  like  the  Ferry,  he  is  for 
people. 

"I  didn't  do  nothin',  tliey  just  wanted  to  send  me  overseas  and  I 
wasn't  ready.  Hell,  they  trow  ya  in  for  a  coupla  weeks,  give  ya  a  gun  and 
ship  ya  out."  The  way  he  talked,  it  could  have  happened  yesterday,  even 
though  he  was  at  least  in  his  mid-fifties.  The  gleam  in  his  eye  was  fresh. 

He  was  gripping  the  rail,  the  loose  grip  of  a  man  divorced  from  the 
present,  a  man  sHding  into  recollections.  Barely  audible  above  the  Fern^'s 
Hon  purr,  he  smiled  when  he  began  again. 

"Yeah.  The  Staten  Island  Ferr)^  I  useta  stand  in  my  window  and 
watch  it  go  all  day.  And  night  too.  I  could  think  of  them  people  on  it.  I 
couldn't  see  them  and  they  couldn't  see  me,  but  I  knew  they  was  on  it. 
When  I  was  in  there,  that  stockade,  that's  aU  I  wanted  in  the  world  was 
to  ride  the  Staten  Island  Ferry.  That's  all  I  wanted." 

Another  nod  from  Ernie,  the  people  lover,  followed  by  unnecessary' 
question  one  is  sometimes  compelled  to  ask,  "What  did  you  finally  do?" 

"Well,  I  got  out  and  went  to  war.  I  guess  I  got  too  tired  of  watching 
the  Staten  Island  Ferry  and  not  bein'  able  to  ride   it  or  anything." 

I  think  Ernie  understood  more  than  I.  He  had  just  come  back  from 

WSLT. 

"But  the  first  day  they  let  me  out,  you  know  what  I  did?  I  rode  the 
Staten  Island  Ferry  for  what  was  most  of  the  day.  And  each  time  I  looked 
where  I'd  been  sleepin  for  tree  munts  and  was  sure  glad  I  was  ridin' 
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tlie  Staten  Island  Ferry  instead  of  sittin'  up  there  lookin'  at  it.  Yeah,  I 
sure  was."  His  grin  was  in  each  word  and  you  could  tell  he  was  no  longer 
on  the  Ferry  with  us,  but  was  riding  it  in  the  exclusive  return  engage- 
ment floating  in  his  mind. 

He  remained  a  few  moments  more  in  placid  rumination  and  then  left 
saying,  "Ride  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  whenever  you  can,  kids."  He 
ambled  off  as  inconspicuously  as  he  had  arrived  and  we  returned  to  the 
Ferry's  partners,  the  night,  stars,  and  water. 

The  crush  against  the  collapsible  tubes  lining  the  dock  brought  us 
back  to  the  blaring  lights.  One  last  glimpse  out  over  the  bay,  trying  to 
hoard  as  much  as  possible,  camels  preparing  for  the  Sahara,  and  then  we 
turned,  waUdng,  to  the  van,  city,  country.  Beneath  my  ribs  I  felt  an  infant 
twinge. 


CASTLE  OF  CLOUDS 


Pale  blue,  light  white 

Clouds  in     the     air 

Fonn     the     king's     castle 

In     tlie     land     of     somewhere. 


The     queen     is     a     golden     woman 

Mother    of    honey 

She     lives     in     leisure 

In    the    light    of    the     sun. 


Children     move     everywhere 
And     dance  with     the     wind, 
Overflowing,    tumbling    over 
Melting    and    blending. 


All    laugh    and    run 
With   their   whirlwind   father 
They     live     in     seclusion 
And     never     look     down. 


Mike  Norris 
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/i\  TIME  OF  WAR 


Slumming    near    Hatteras,    an    old    routine 

;     the    shutters     of    this     North    Atlantic    cottage 

flutter     like     a     bird's     sprained     wings.      Slates 

scab    the    roof.    A    bronze-plumed    weathercock 

corkscre^^'s    on    its    rusted    spike,     salt    air 

groaning  through  its  eyeholes:  everywhere, 

this  seascape  of  cold,  continual  blue. 

Little     else    remains:—    sloth's     dull    hysteria, 
the    sluggish    insanit)-    of    our    vacuous     sublime. 
What    little's    possible    remains    beyond    these    old 
familiarities    of    Time    &    continuity    of    Space. 
Squeezed-out    tubes    of    "Quick-Tan"    litter 
the    public    beaches.    The    off-season    approaches 
like  the  ghost  of  something   dead  for  nothing. 

Last  summer's  mermaids  have  sloughed 

their    fish-net    swimsuits    with    the    hides 

that    flaked     away    like     scales— bussed 

back   to    Raleigh    or   Winston-Salem:    co-eds, 

or    secretaries    now    that    summer's    ended. 

In    each    boarded    oarshed,     their    faded,     deflated 

life-preservers  hang  like  spoiled  sides  of  meat. 

.  .  .  There  are  vacancies  here.  The  \A'hole 
unfurnished,    shell-shocked    scenery's    for    hire. 
Thought    stales    in    my    skull's    hollows. 
I   am  nobody,   a  veteran   of  this   mental  block: 
unoccupied,     &     at     home     at     these     extremes. 

The     weathercock's     clacking,     metallic    flight 
sustains  this    emptiness:    from    the    vane's 
orange-flaked    spine,    heaven    hangs 
like    a    discarded    helmet    upon    a    stick. 

Something's 
lacking  here: 
its   absence   extends 
beyond  this  acreage. 
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All  our  fair-weather 
faiths   are   in   retreat: 


Terminus,     deity    of    boundaries, 
your    absence    extends 
beyond    our    weather;    whole 
horizons    sour   in   your   distances. 


Slumming    near    Hatteras: 
no     peace 

to  the  warring  routine 
of    an    old    life. 


What  little's  possible 
remains    beyond    these    old 
famiharities:    the    winged 
vane's    greening   bronze 
grows    greener   as    season 
washes  into   season. 


Accustomed  to  our  climate, 
it  flies   no   where: 


points    to    nothing, 
for  no  reason. 


Estill    bollock 


A  SPARE  FOR  JONATHAN 

(for   Jonathan   Galassi' 


"A  car  .  .  .  incoiporates  the  experience 

of   racing       in    order    to    render    daily    use 

more   enjoyable    and    secure." 

Enzo  Ferrari 
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A  car  spells  out  a  lifestyle  .  .  .  ; 

conditions     of    travel,     points     of    no     return 

&    interest.     But     when     our     purring     hulks     bum 

out     along     some     unmapped     mile 

of     backroad,     pile 

into    trees    or   passers-by,    we   find    those    mechanistic 

truths   we   live   by   expendable— spent 

when     our     stalled     machinery's     dials     tick 

do\Mi    to    zero.  Ignition's    flint 

without  the  edge  to  drop  .  .  .  damp  powder 

dead    to    spark: 

like     Rimbaud's     fly,     drunken     in     the     tavern's     priv>% 

'.  .  .  enamoured  of  borage,  dissolved  bv  a  sunbeam.' 

We 

are    never    what    we    seem.... 


In  the  dark 

of    our    hves    the    old    dreads    tower 

above    our    listing    hulls    Hke    masts. 

But  in     hearthhght,     day     or     starHght, 

our  height 

of  spars 

confuses    the    common    view    to    praise: 

shrouds     seem     sails;     grounded,     we     seem     to     sail. 

Enough   of  our  owna   \\ind  that   those 

landlocked     hazard— "It     lasts." 

Voyage  by  vo}age  our  frail 

ships     empt}' 

do\'iTi  the  sucking  fathoms  &  hole  of  hell's  sea. 

Jonathan,    by    shipload    or    by    carload,    the    vanit>' 

of  cars, 

we    are    dying, 

totaled     along     lanes     on     maps     we 

-ve    never    seen: 

it's  the  trying 

breaks     &     makes     us     run,     the     posthimious     rescue 

after   our   mean 

reckonings  have  failed; 

plaques    for    something    we    didn't    reallv 

do  ' 

—  tried  &  could  not  —  how  we 

lost  control  .   .   .  A\-hat  availed. 
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A  car  spells  out  a  lifestyle  .... 

John  Nims'  Mercedes  immaculate 

on    the    faculty    lawn. 

In    a    fifth    of    rye    we'd    killed 

we  dreamed    leagues    of    roads,     to    hell 

&  back  again  .  .  .  back?  —  rather  tried 

&,     in     that,     died. 


IV 

My    brain's    blood    sours    in    its    cells. 

HeU's 

nearer.  'When  a  poem  stops',  Nims  said; 

— '  .  .  .  when  a  poem  stops  the  reader 

should     go     through     the     windshield.' 

When  we  died  .... 

My  mind's  ill. 

Suicide's  nearer. 

Against    thought's    blank,    the    gun-muzzle's 

cold  zero   multiplies   our   death,   easier  than  words. 


When  the  poem  stops  .  .  . 


VI 

A    car   spells    out    a   lifestyle...; 
walking's   nearer;    footfall 
of  the  ghost. 
Everywhere, 

breath    is    wreckage.    Though    out    of    its    rust, 
out  of   loss,   as   if   against   the   final   NO, 
our    tliumbs 
—all  thumbs- 
like     triggers,     cocked     to     die, 
still  slash   the   air 
for  rides  .... 


Estill  Pollock 
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BY  HIS  OWIS  HAND 

To  J.  G., 
against  the  time. 


It   was    time 

that    it     were     time     to     make     an     end: 
killing   time   in   Boston, 
in    capetowns    from    Hatteras    to    Cod, 
I  saw  it  time  to  make  an  end; 
fogbound  ketches  crawling  seaward 
in    Point    Judith's    tides- 
white   flags   for   sails 
hoisted  to  scissoring  gull-wings— 
the    foghorns    groaning    on    suicide 
;     &    wished     goodbye 
to    this    di}'    stalk    of    breath, 
a    husk  rooted    in    the    rest    of    my  life. 


I   wrote   to   you   in   Cambridge: 

"my  brain's     blood     sours    in    its     cells". 

Found    in    Narragansett, 

my   knot   of   breath    fraying    at   rope's    end, 

sock-feet    padding    a    quicksand    of    air 

above  and  overturned  Sears  &  Roebuck  barstool, 

I 

-'d  wished    goodbye 

to     figures     fire-locked     &     fair, 

Catherine     &     Miss     Cecily     McNaughton, 

reclining  to  suntans  in  Ne^vport,  R.  I., 

napes  of  milkglass 

flushed    in    their    hair's    soft    flame. 

Found  dangling  by  neighbors  in  my  thin 

&    static     air    of    wrong     connections, 

blacked-out     but     alive,     sucked     back 

to     the     warm     bog     of  a     life     racked     by  living, 

last  week,     in     an     Avis     rental, 

I  was  shipped  out 

to  the  house  of  flawed  sense. 
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To    you,    two    months    ago    in    Cambridge, 

I     posted     the     scrawled     note— 

"...suicide's    nearer", 

&    ached    to    make    an    end, 

my  mind's   ill   gnawing   from   the   back 

of     mind     to     light;     the     telephone's     recording 

droning  off  its  hook— assistance 

I  no   longer  wanted.    Blinds   drawn, 

the    cat    let    out,    I    tried    to    die, 

to  commit  notliing   back   to   God. 

All  I've  surrendered  are  personal  effects, 
wallet     &     razor,     the     use     of     forks  &     knives: 
the  ward     attendant 

shaves    me,    whether    or    not    I    need    it, 
once    a    day;    spoons 
out  chicken-broth 
with     professional     detachment; 
dogs     my     friend,     a     veteran 
of   the    Punic   Wars,    &   me   to    showers- 
careful     I'll     not     smash 
the     shaving     glass 

&,    with    a    sliver,    drain    my    longing- 
careful    Hannibal    doesn't    glance 
his    own    reflection 
&    assault    the    enemy    he    sees    there. 


Thursdays, 

therapeuMc     shock 

jolts     our     dampened     senses, 

synthetic    health's     voltage 

flushing    color    to    our    cheeks 

for     visitors     on     Fridays.     If     you     come, 

bring    Camel    cigarettes 

&     the     latest    Punch. 


It's   all   an   inside  joke.... 

Lifers,  we're  all  in  stitches  here, 

twisted    up    in    jackets    half    our    size: 

dressed  to    kill 

time;     lifestyles     out    of    mind. 

Our    minds:     second-hand     goods, 

wedged    like    shoetrees    in    skulls 

stretched     to     wit's     end. 

Each, 

a   bad   fit. 

Esfill  PoUoc'k 
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HOMAGE  TO  GRACCHUS 

(derived    from     Franz    Kafka's    parable     "The     Hunter    Gracchus") 


"My    ship     has     no     rudder,     and     it    is     driven     by     the     wind 
that   blows     in   the     undermost     regions      of     death."      —     Kafka 

Last    tilings: 
it's  an     old     lie. 


The    fanjet's    groaning    hydraulics 

braking    my    night-flight    into    Newark, 

my  last  Camel 

hissing    down    the    Men's    Room    flush 

(there's   another  pack 

in    the    baggage    i've    misplaced); 

i     slouch     in     the     West     Terminal 

Bar    &    Grill,    soaking    Ballantine 

bottle-ale,     thumbnailing     the     soggy     scabs 

of    labels    into    the    ash-tray. 

It   is    1967. 

I    am    between    flights, 

&  \\aitjng  for  a  Hft  in  weather. 

Waiting     for     a     Hft     — 

outside,     the     cabs     crawl     curbward 

for     their     fares, 

&    then     depart;     a     scene 

of   hearses    excerpted    from    some    Gothic 

tale;     headlamps     hacking     graveward, 

tv.'in-drills    of    light 

boring  through  a  Styx  of  fog. 

If    i    ^^'asn't    down     to  pocket-change. 

id     make     New     York,  or     Metuchen 

in    an    hour: 

but  eveiyonc     i     knew  there's     in     Vermont. 


Everyone     is     someplace 
else    than    there, 
&  me. 
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Metuchen   in    an   hour, 

a    song    someone    i     knew     there     sang— 

a    woman    i    tried    to    make 

&  died     a     little     leaving:      "when     you're     lost 

in    the    rain    &    it's    Easter    time    too, 

&    your    gravity    fails 

&  negativity  won't  pull  you  through  .  .  .": 

i've    time    enough    to    kill, 

&    just  as    well    it's    here    as  someplace 

else;    across    the    river,    New    York    tonight— 

a    flickering    fist     of    fireflies, 

wedged    in     a    jar     of    smoked     glass. 

People  taxi  toward  its  glowing  bulb 

like   moths. 


Just  as    weU    it's    here     as     Natchez, 

Huntington    or    L.A.;    cities, 

they're    all    the    same    now, 

&    because    i've    nothing 

to    return    to,    there's    Uttle    need 

or   matter   in    my    going. 


Last    things?— 

it's    an    old    lie, 

&    aU    delay,    toward    whatever    end 

I   hope   of     making,     between     fhghts: 

&     stiD     the     cabs     depart,     meters     running, 

ferrying     strangers     into     the     night— 

always     someone     else 

with    means    &    destinations 

definite    in    mind;     a     planned     absence, 

purposeful    &    exact. 


1967; 

&    i    am    between    flights, 

between     breaths— "&     your     gravity     fails 

&  negativity  won't  pull  you  tlirough  .  .  ."; 

Action,    Reaction,    they're    all    the    same    now: 

what     i've      become— 

rudderless    upon    these    chartered    wastes, 

dragging  anchor, 

pretending  harbor 

at    ever>'    passing    river   portlight. 
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Outside, 

the    cabs    crawl   curbward   for   their   fares, 

&   then   depart   somewhere, 

into    darkness     tangible,    finite 

&  to   an   end,    meters   running, 

into    everyAvhere    else    but    here; 

from    eardi    depart: 

move— 

to^^'ard  a  negative 

&    opposite    reaction 

ferry    their    positive    fares, 

their   dead   freight. 


Last    things: 

Gracchus,     patron     of    this     loss, 

it's     all     delay     — 

everywhere     i     go     is     between     flights, 

between     Departure     &     Arrival. 


It's    all    delay: 

&   between   breaths,    coffined    airtight 

in    its    compass-case    of    flesh, 

the  heart's  needle, 

that  old  He, 

geared     to     exile, 

still    ^^'hirs 

across    the    face    of    misdirection. 


Estill  Pollock 
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FALLING 

Terry    L.    Rankin 


It  hasn't  snowed,  I  mean  really  snowed,  around  here  for  the  past  two 
or  three  Christmases.  They  say  the  air's  too  warm  because  of  pollution. 

I  wonder  who  "they"  are?  "They"  that  built  the  interstate  highway 
but  can't  get  lead  out  of  gasoline.  "They"  that  war  for  peace.  Cain  lives. 

Think  I'll  take  the  old  road  and  go  by  Clay's  Ferr\'  since  the  road 
will  be  clear.  The  river  wiU  be  creamed-coffee  brown,  the  housebcvits 
dry-docked,  the  beaches  smoothed  by  the  rain.  It  will  all  be  the  same  in 
its  change.  And  it  wiU  change  in  the  spring  to  be  the  same  again. 

Sorry,  feUa,  I'm  taking  the  next  exit  to  old  US  25,  but  somebody'll 
stop  for  you. 

I  wonder  how  long  he's  been  standing  there.  It's  cold  for  that.  But 
somebody'U  stop  for  him.  Besides,  I'm  already  going  out  of  my  way,  and 
anyway,  traffic's  a  lot  heavier  than  it  was  when  we  hitched  to  the  river. 

"Maybe  whoever  picks  us  up'll  buy  us  some  beer."  Snookie,  the 
unredoubtable    optimist. 

"If  anybody  picks  us  up,  Snook."  Rice's  beer  mug  \^"as  forever  half- 
empty,  never  half-full. 

"Alright,  Rice!  So  I  should've  brought  the  I.D.  But  the  last  time  we 
tried  it,  it  didn't  work.  I  mean  I  can  hardly  pass  for  thirt\-se\'en  and  any- 
way my  ol'  man  knew  we'd  swiped  it.  Quitcha  bitchin'." 

"Guess  you  both  know  that  our  first  problem  is  a  ride  down  there.  I 
mean  a  hundred  I.D.'s  won't  get  us  a  ride.  First  first  an'  all  that  crap." 

"So??  Any  suggestions  for  gettin'  a  ride,  professor  Grady.  I  been 
standin'    here    with    both    thumbs    out    for    the    last    half    an    hour!" 

Snookie  took  a  long  drag  off  his  cigarette  to  oil  the  diabolical 
machinery  of  his  brain. 

"They'U  never  stop  for  three  of  us.  Three  cruds  like  us  standin' 
here  with  our  thumbs  hangin'  out  ...  I  mean  would  >'ou  stop?  Hell  no! 
So  you  two  hide  in  the  ditch  while  I  hitch  a  ride  and  then  when  some- 
body stops  for  me  we   can  all  get  in." 

"Oh  that's  beautiful,  Snookie!  Now  just  what  would  you  do  if  you 
were  drivin'  along  and  stopped  for  one  guy  an'  the  three  of  us  came 
runnin'  up,  hun  ?  Open  your  trunk  an'  get  out  your  welcome 
mat?  Sure  ,  .  .  ." 

"I'll  teU  you  this,  Rice.  When  I  get  my  license  I  ain't  passin' 
no-body  up,  'cause  I'll  remember  standin'  out  here  Kke  a  sign-post.  Yeah, 
when  I  get  'em  .  .  .  Hey!  here  comes  a  car!  Get  in  th'  ditch!" 

In  the  ditch,  among  the  trash  and  the  stick-tights.  Rice  and  I  pledged 
allegiance  to  the  same  vow  to  the  fraternity  of  future  thumb-bums.  And 
as  usual  Snoolde's  idea  would  eventually  work.  One  time  it  was  a  fag 
with  smorgasbord  on  his  mind,  but  we  got  our  ride  to  the  river  just  the 
same. 
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I£  there  was  enough  time,  we  would  get  off  at  the  interstate  bridges 
over  the  river:  The  highest  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  say,  about  600 
feet.  Twin  flats  of  road  just  over  a  quarter-mile  long  with  the  three- 
dimensional  steel  cobweb  of  support  arching  underneath,  spanning  four 
pairs  of  concrete  towers.  And  under  each  bridge  a  cat-walk  rolled  with 
the  metal  maze  from  pillar  to  pillar,  bank  to  bank.  Because  of  his  fear 
of  heights  Rice  would  walk  down  by  the  old  road,  leaving  Snookie  and 
me  to  mount  these  demons.  It  was  a  matter  of  boyish  manhood  to  us,  oiu: 
honed  daring  pitted  against  the  bridges'  apathetic  suspension  of  us  just 
an  inch-and-a-slip  from  "tlie  plunge"  to  the  river  gargling  far  below. 

Caution  was  enough  until  a  "semi"  or  even  a  Volkswagen  shot  past 
overhead,  followed  by  a  wake  of  rushing  air  and  a  tremor  that  would 
shake  the  mesh  underfoot  and  the  entire  superstructure  all  around;  we 
felt  then  as  convicts  must  feel  during  an  earthquake.  Then  tlie  low  belch 
of  settling  girders  signalled  panic's  end,  though  our  death-grip  palms  re- 
mained one  with  the  steel  support-cables  strung  alongside,  catalyzed  by 
sweat  and  1000  volts  of  pure  fear. 

Why?? 

It  was  the  earning  of  the  first  700  steps  to  the  middle  —  to  the  pillar 
with  its  roots  in  the  river  —  that  made  the  last  700  the  "coming-home" 
half  of  tlie  journey;  they  became  things  we  owned  by  right  of  the  con- 
quering; private  domains  awaiting  their  lords.  There  in  the  middle,  at  the 
transitory  zenith,  we  paused  to  mark  another  trip  over,  scratching  in  the 
concrete  with  our  chiu"ch-key  openers  beneatli  oiu"  initials  left  from 
the  first  time. 

A  dozen  times,  perhaps;  though  of  course  it  was  never  the  same.  IMT 
had  attained  the  nobility  of  a  necessary  and  unspoken  ritual,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  gave  the  summer  sun  a  warmer  soak,  beer  on  the  httle 
beach  below  a  deeper  slake,  drunkenness  a  freer  abandon;  the  whole  day 
yet  to  come  gained  an  ascetic  intensity. 

Rice  would  already  be  at  the  beach  building  a  fire.  The  beach  ^^"as 
a  sandy  plateau  completely  hidden  from  the  outside  by  a  green  net  of 
overhanging  branches.  It  was  summertime  home  and  fair-weather  Utopia 
for  our  budding  masculine  adventm-e.  It  dozed  under  a  tliird  bridge,  tlie 
old  one,  merely  sixty  feet  high  and  used  only  by  Joe  "Wrong-Turn" 
Tourist    and    local    partrons     of    the     Circle-H     (for    Honky-Tonk). 

Next  to  the  beach  was  the  swing  —  a  rusted  cable  tied  to  the  highest 
branch  of  the  tallest  birch,  it  hung  daring  at  water's  edge  where  the 
bank  sloped  upward  with  a  steepness  concentric  to  the  pendulum  of 
the  swing.  All  for  a  15-foot  drop  to  tlie  river.  But,  being  not  too  high 
for  Rice,  it  gave  the  afternoon  a  wet  pleasure  and  cooled  the  breeze.  At 
least  it  would  imtil  the  "students"  showed  up.  How  Eastern  ever  found 
out  about  it,  well  ...  it  doesn't  matter,  they  did:  Giggling  co-eds  hanging 
onto  the  arms  of  the  more  adventurous  jocks  and  dormant  intellects  of  the 
coming  age.  Odd  that  they  always  seemed  to  be  northerners  to  whom  the 
"outdoors"  had  meant  Central  Park  on  Simday  afternoon  and  Da>i:ona 
Beach  in  March.  At  least  these  were  the  ones  who  brought  blankets  and, 
bless  their  hearts,  coolers  and  washtubs  brimming  with  iced-down  beer. 
Sometimes  even  a  keg. 

The   beer,   of   course,   turned   Snookie's   gray   matter   into    Satan's 
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carousel.  We  "had"  the  only  flat  and  sandy  privacy  around,  they  had  the 
beer,  and  since  the  jocks  always  had  the  girls,  a  bargain  seemed 
inevitable. 

But  that  would  be  too-simple  and  im-cimning  solution. 

Too  much  beer  soon  made  the  swing  their  stomachs'  dread.  They 
were  chilly,  but  we  had  a  fire. 

"Heyl  Y'all  can  dry  out  here  by  our  fire  if  you  wanna.  Plenny 
o'  room."'  Snook  was  beautifully  passive. 

About  an  hour  of  sunshine  left,  so  we'd  have  to  work  fast. 

"Thanks.  Youse  guys  want  a  beer"  Gratitude  in  the  face  of  such 
cunning  was  a  pity.  They  didn't  have  a  chance. 

Converstaion  lagged  after  a  couple  of  rounds.  They  were  northerners 
again.  "You  kids  live  around  here  Come  here  a  lot?  Did  youse  guys  put 
up  that  sv/ing?  Anybody  ever  jump  off  that  bridge?" 

Aha':   The  cuel 

A  moment  of  silence  .... 

Snookie  crossed  himself  with  truly  iron  respect  for  the  dead,  "Onh' 
guy  I  ever  heard  of  did  it  died  before  he  hit  the  water." 

"Aw.  cmon!  Off  that  little  bridge?"  So  Red  was  to  play  sucker. 
Curious  bimch,  redheads. 

"Ooohhhh!  the  little  one!  I  thought  you  meant  the  big  one."  Snookie 
grinned  and  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  know,  didja  ever  hear  'bout  any- 
thinglike  that,  Grady?"  Snook  passed  the  buck  to  spice  the  bait. 

Red  looked  to  me  for  revelation. 

"Heard  a  guy  did  once.  They  say  our  math  teacher  used  to  dive  off 
it  when  he  was  a  kid.  That's  why  they  call  him  'Tarzan'." 

\^^le^eupon  I  would  exit  to  take  a  leak  while  Snookie  and  Rice  toyed 
with  Reds  curiosity.  He  would  marvel  quietly  at  the  thought  while  they 
disclosed  such  various  factors  as  river  trash,  half-waterlogged  stumps 
floating  three  feet  under  the  surface,  not  to  mention  the  20-mile-an-hour 
undercurrent  for  which  the  Kentucky  River  is  notorious.  Red  probably 
used  D=rt  to  compute  the  odds  on  survival.  By  the  time  Td  retiuned 
he'd  sure  like  to  see  somebody  try  it.  Sometime. 

"Gimme  a  smoke,  Snookie."  Ignorance  in  the  flesh. 

"Sure,  here.  Red  here  says  he'd  sure  like  to  see  somebody  jump  off 

that  bridge,  I  was  tellin'  him  how  you  dive  for  your  school  team  an' 
» 

"Not  on  your  ass,  buddy!  A  three-foot  board  into  a  pool  ain't  suicide, 
but  that  is.  so  fget  it!" 

"See.  I  toldja,  Snookie.  I'm  'fraida  heights  an'  Grady  ain't  tliat 
stupid!"  Good  ol'  Rice  and  his  fear  of  heights. 

"Cmon  Grady,  he  offered  Rice  a  six-pack  and  what  the  hell,  I'll  do 
it  if  you  will." 

"Yeah  Snook,  I  know,  you'll  be  right  behind  me!"  A  six-pack!  We  got 
to  have  at  least  a  case!  "Will  you  give  me  a  six-pack  to  throw  Snookie  off? 

"No  s— ,  kid,  I'll  give  you  a  six-pack  to  jump  off  it.  I  probably  won't 
see  ya  here  again  an'  yer  friend'll  do  it  with  ya.  G'wan,  it  won't  IdU  ya!" 

"I  wouldn't  do  it  for  your  date,  your  car  keys,  all  your  beer,  and 
your  waUet,  Red,  so  forget  it!"  Now  that  the  upper  bid  is  set,  maybe  we'll 
get  somewhere. 

Awakening  them  from  their  stupor,  he  explains  the  situation  to  his 
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friend  and  his  date. 

"C'mon  Fred.  Chip  in  a  six-pack.  Janet  doesn't  want  hers  and  that 
makes  a  case.  Besides,  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it?  He'll  do  it  for 
that,  c'mon." 

Fred  says  "unnhhhhh"  and  burps  his  affirmative. 

"A Wright,  lad.  A  case  o'  beer  an'  )"er  friend  will  go  off  too,  so  go  on." 

"Damn,    Grady!    Eight    beers    apeice!    An'    Snook'll    do    it    too!" 

"Waitaminit,  Rice!  Just  who  cut  you  in?  You  gonna  jump  too??" 
I  waver;   capitulate. 

"Aw,  I'll  walk  up  witlix'a.  Gimme  six  at  least."  He  pouts  o\'er  a  smile 
that  only  Snookie  and  I  see  twinkling  within  the  words. 

Meanwhile  the  other  couple  of  the  group  emerges  satiatc-d  from  the 
woods.  They  up  the  bid  to  a  total  of  thirty-six  beers  once  informed. 
Tv\-elve  apiece! 

"x\lright,  dammit!  But  you've  got  to  get  out  on  the  rail  with  me  an' 
Snookie's  gotta  go  at  the  same  time  I  do!  An'  one  of  you  has  to  swim  out 
an'    wait    ..."    solemn    tone    of    foreboding,    ".    .    .just    in    case." 

"AGREED!!" 

Snookie  snickers  the  last  pinch  of  spice,  "Yeah,  a  greed  for  beer!" 

We  march  to  the  bridge  as  Red  swims  out  below  us.  First  to  mount 
the  rail,  I  refuse  to  go  until  Rice  and  Snookie  stand  beside  me.  Red  shouts 
up  to  us  his  inabihtx'  to  tread  water  forever.  Back  on  shore  even  the 
passed-outs  are  watching.  We  shake  with  evening  cool  and  anticipation, 
getting  down,  then  up  again. 

"NOW!  by  God  or  the  deal's  off!"  shouts  Red,  which  triggers  the 
trio  to  tiuTi  in  unison,  tlieir  backs  to  the  water,  and  execute  from  sixty 
feet  three  perfect  back  somersaults  in  exquisite  layout  poisiton,  all 
in  congruent  fluidity',  all  emitting  Snookie's  notorious  war  ^^•hoop  all  the 
way  do\^Ti,  which  sounds  in  the  canyon  of  the  river  and  resounds  like 
Boone's  bloodv  revenge! 

"weeeeee'EEEEEHHHHHAAAAaaaa  hhhhh! !" 

iiSSSHHHHH-kaaFFLOOOOOSSSssshhh!! 

The  river  explodes  around  Red's  poor  gaping  face  --  the  expected 
impact  tripled,  and  P.  T.  Bamum's  derring-do  re\dved! 

The  trio  is  boiled  to  the  surface  choking  with  laughter  and  bursting 
with  the  pride  of  total  and  irreversible  victon^! 

Red  is  dragged  to  shore  in  a  state  of  shock. 

The  spectators  roll  in  the  sand  and,  between  hysterical  laughs  of 
appro\'al,  point  our  wav  to  Red's  brimming  cooler  of  iced-do\\-n 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 

Rice  had  this  fear  of  heights,  you  see. 

The  river  is  up  and  the  swing  has  been  cut  do^^•n.  The  v\\-ev  is 
swift  and  muddy  bro^^•n  M'ith  winter's  swelling  and  the  black  lattice- 
work of  December's  stripped  trees  exposes  the  gra\'  beach,  desolate  and 
packed  hard  by  the  autumn  floods.  We  jumped  from  right  about  here. 

It's   cold   and   I'm   late. 

The  hitch-hiker  is  gone  but  I  kept  m>'  ^^-ord,  I  went  back  for  him. 
The\'  say  it  ^^'ill  sno\^-  when  the  sun  sets  so  red  and  long  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  a  winter  of  church-key  vows  and  rust\-  ritual  to  the  spirit  of 
Abel.  I  hope  it  does  snow.  I  mean  really  sno^^■. 
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THE  LOWER  EAST-SIDE  POLLUTION  FARM 


1.    Polythemus 

Giant  with  one  eye, 

can  you  hear  me  calling?: 

that    Greek    has    hurt    so    many, 

done  so  much  wrong. 

Polythemus    is    going    to    die; 
look;  you  can  see  him  falling, 
O    Son    of    Neptune, 
gazing  through    one    eye. 

Ten  years  after  .  .  .  the  day 
when    Polythemus    dies, 
Neptune    shall    be    heard, 
&    with     him     his     plastic     gig: 
plastic  smoke,     plastic     gas, 

smothering    the    entire    world 

for     taking     the     life     of     Polythemus, 

his  son's  life  .... 

Time:   America:   anytime— now. 
Farewell     Giant    with     one     eye, 
for    soon,    Polythemus, 
a    change    must    come .... 


2.  Plastic  Shearer  Freaks  Out 

.  .  .  breathing    hard,    no    breath    barred, 
can't  you  see  what's  happening  to  me? 
It's   Brotherhood   Week, 
go  on  &  freak  out  (I  won't  peek), 
turn    your   head,    what    do    you    see: 
Social  Sexual     Relationships. 

Consistently  using  his  spout, 
Plastic  Shearer  Freaks  Out; 

writing     commercial     poetry, 

ten    minutes    worth, 

bringing  forth  a  new  birth: 

Love  beads,  long  hair;  seed  of  grass. 

What   a   pair,    I've    had   my   share    .    .    . 

biTishing    my    teeth    just    to     see    you    smile. 
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We  smoked  POT  so  we  could  love  a  lot; 

walked     over     to     Fourth     Avenue 

just   to   see    toe-nail   polish: 

rolled    around    in    glue-fumed    plastic 

we    went    to    sleep,    quite    comfortable 

(while   freaking   out   smoke 

got  in   our   eyes),   but  we   never   told 

lies.     You     should     know     it     feels 

so    GOOD    .... 

Excuse     me     while     I     shout: 
Plastic    Shearer    Freaks    Out. 


3.  The  Lower  East-Side  Pollution  Farm 

No    harm    done: 

just     a     little     fun, 

all     in     the     dirty     sun; 

pretty    nose, 

20   toes 

(anything     goes 

when   the   whistle   blows). 

Bits    of   poetry 
written     on     the     wall 
in    the    hall 
during     the     Fall. 
Frank     Zappa     done     it 
Tuli    Kupferberg    done    it 
&  now   I've   done   it   too: 

IT    happened    yesterday, 

it's    happening   now, 

it    shaU   happen    tomorrow    .... 

It     keeps     its     charm: 
all  at  the  Lower  East-Side 
Pollution    Farm. 


4.   Bethlehem   Steel 

Working   in   those   mountains, 
drinking  out     of     fountains; 
going  home  at  night  .  .  . 
it's  like  beating  my  head 
against    Bethlehem    Steel. 
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Rock-dust    in    my    hair, 

no    jokes    to    share; 

nothing    in     sight,     not     even     a     light... 

it's   like   beating   my   head 

against    Bethlehem    Steel. 

No  woman  at  home, 

I'm    all   alone— no   phone; 

tell    me     the     news     &     I'll     tell     you     my     blues: 

it's    like    beating    my    head 

against     Bethlehem     Steel. 

I've     heard     the     people     say 

it's  a  beautiful  day  today; 

no    more    pain    .    .    .    I'm    leaving    this    place: 

no    more    beating    my    head 

against  Bethlehem  Steel. 

John    Shearer 


SMALL  TOIV^ 


The     scream     of     stopping     freight     trains: 
Regurgitation    of    industry    pipes: 
Odor-smoke  from  frying  hamburgers: 
Smog. 

Humming    courtliouse    on    Saturday: 

Women    gossiping:     Old    men    whittling: 

Young    preachers    yelling    in    the    courthouse    yard: 

God. 

Motorcycles     loudly     clearing     their     throats: 

Witli     chest-swelled     "roughs"     clinging     to     their     backs: 

Young  women  criticized  for  mid-thigh  skirts: 

Mod. 

Silence     settling     after    curfew: 
Rain   washing     dead     streets: 
Zero     from     the     black     river: 
Fog. 

Nanette  Fox 
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GRANDMA 

Lynne   Schmidt 


When  I  was  younger,  the  day  I  most  looked  forward  to  was  Sunday. 
It  was  on  Sunday  when  my  father,  my  sister  and  I  would  drive  to  Grand- 
ma's house  and  bring  her  home  with  us  to  eat  dinner  and  stay  the  whole 
day. 

The  appeal  of  Grandma's  house,  with  her  two  parakeets,  her  candy 
bowl  and  an  old-fashioned  china  closet  crammed  with  stored  up  knick- 
knacks  was  so  acute  that  I  would  always  run  ahead,  taking  the  steps 
by  tw'os,  until  I  reached  her  second  floor  apartment  with  my  sister 
trailing  a  short  distance  behind.  Breathless,  we  would  bang  on  the  door 
waiting  for  Grandma's  greeting,  "Come  on  in." 

When  she  saw  us,  she  would  smile  with  a  smile  that  embodied  a 
certain  hardiness  and  cheerfulness  and  exclaim,  "Well,  look  who's  here!" 
as  if  she  hadn't  seen  us  for  several  weeks.  She'd  kiss  us  both  and  would 
tlien  listen  to  any  news  we  had  to  offer.  No  matter  how  insignificant, 
her  eyes  would  \\'iden  in  a  "Well,  how  about  that!"  expression  giving  any 
event  the  importance  we  felt  it  deserved.  I  can  remember  the  first  time 
I  learned  to  whistle.  No  one  was  as  impressed  as  Grandma  and  when  she 
said,  "That  is  really  swell,"  I  practiced  the  rest  of  the  day  tr\^ing  to 
whistle  "Yankee  Doodle"  so  I  could  perfonn  it  for  her. 

It  was  this  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  anything  and  everything 
which  made  me  like  Grandma  so  much.  If  I  took  extra  care  of  my  hair, 
she  would  notice  it  immediately  and  compliment  me.  With  Grandma's 
approval.  I  ^as  sure  it  looked  nice.  Sometimes  she  would  give  my  sister 
and  me  a  dime  or  two,  thus  adding  what  we  considered  a  substantial 
amount  to  our  meager  allowance  of  thirty-five  cents  per  week. 

After  our  brief  weekly  news  exchange,  my  sister  and  I  would  run 
do\Mistairs  and  wait  patiently  for  Grandma  to  descend  the  stairs  ^^■hich 
separated  her  from  the  outside  world. 

Her  legs,  tliick  with  \\'ater,  bulged  over  her  shoes,  and  since  she  had 
trouble  talking,  she  would  move  do^^^n  the  stairs  backwards,  taking  one 
step  at  a  time,  grasping  tightly  the  life  line  of  the  bannister,  until  she  was 
outside  and  on  the  level  again. 

It  ^\•as  these  steps  which  posed  Grandma's  biggest  problem  as  she 
put  it.  "If  onh-  I  could  have  a  room  on  the  first  floor  somewhere,  I  could 
get  outside  and  take  a  walk  w^hcnever  I  wanted,"  she'd  complain. 

Mom  and  Dad  talked  it  over  and  decided  that  Grandma  could 
mo\'e  in  with  us  if  we  could  find  a  suitable  house.  I  was  thirteen  and  al- 
though I  had  begun  to  lose  my  childish  enthusiasm  for  Grandma's  visits, 
I  still  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  her  to  live  with  us  permanentK'.  W^e 
found  the  house  and  decided  to  move. 

After  we  moved,  I  visited  Grandma's  room  every  da\'  for  a  while,  but 
it  seemed  like  all  she  did  was  complain  about  how  sick  she  was.  I  knew 
that  she  and  Mom  would  talk  about  how  her  legs  ached  on  tliose  Sunda\'s 
when  she  visited,  but  I  could  always  escape  by  going  outside  to  pla\-.  I 
had  no  idea  that  she  talked  about  it  so  much.  .      , 
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Although  her  doctor  had  told  her  that  she  needed  exercise,  soon  she 
never  left  her  room.  She  wouldn't  even  eat  with  us  anymore.  She'd  slyly 
tell  Mom  that  she  must  have  her  breakfast  in  bed.  Mom,  good-naturedly, 
humored  her,  but  soon  she  decided  that  all  of  her  meals  must  be  brought 
in  to  her  on  a  tray.  Since  the  doctor  had  told  Mom  that  Grandma  needed 
excerise,  Mom  set  the  tray  away  from  the  bed  so  she  would  have  to  get 
out  of  bed.  However,  Grandma  would  merely  get  up,  pull  the  tray  over 
and  crawl  back  in  bed.  We  had  moved  so  that  she  could  get  exercise, 
but  the  only  one  not  getting  exercise  was  Grandma. 

She  would  stick  her  head  out  of  the  door  and  call  for  my  sister  or  me. 
"Lynne,  sweetheart,  will  you  go  to  the  store  for  me?  I'd  really  enjoy  a 
snack  right  now,"  she'd  say.  I  could  never  understand  why  she  couldn't 
go  to  the  store  for  herself.  With  the  store  less  than  a  half  a  block  away, 
die  short  walk,  the  air  and  sunshine  would  do  her  good,  I  would  think  to 
myself  when  I  had  to  make  the  trip  for  her. 

She  would  often  find  something  "urgent"  for  my  Dad  to  fix  and  on 
the  first  of  every  month  when  Grandma  would  receive  her  retirement 
check,  Mom  had  to  drop  whatever  she  was  doing  and  hmry  to  the  bank 
for  fear  that  someone  would  "break  in  and  steal  the  check."  Her 
shopping  list  was  always  the  same,  but  she  would  still  repeat  it  in  her 
usual  stage  whisper.  "One  fifth  of  whiskey,  one  quart  of  wnne,  two 
hundred  Anacin  tablets,  three  boxes  of  cough  drops,  a  Fleet's  enema  (just 
in  case)  and  anything  else  you  might  think  I  would  like." 

With  the  whole  family  at  her  beck  and  call,  her  demanding  nature 
kept  us  busy,  but  not  without  resentment  on  my  part.  Eventually 
I  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

Like  a  pack  rat,  she  began  to  hoard  things.  If  she  didn't  finish  one  of 
her  soft  drinks,  she  would  stuff  the  bottle  neck  with  tissue  or  newspaper, 
set  the  bottle  on  the  floor  behind  the  desk  and  save  the  remainder 
for  the  next  day.  She  wouldn't  dream  of  putting  it  in  the  refrigerator  for 
fear  someone  would  drink  it.  She  even  saved  her  chewing  gum. 

Once  Grandma  had  her  doctor  cash  a  check  for  the  entire  amount 
she  had  in  the  bank  and  then  she  stashed  the  money  around  her  room 
in  tobacco  bags,  books,  boxes,  etc. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  She  seldom  smiled.  Her  mind  \^"as 
regressing.  Sometimes  she  would  stick  her  cane  under  the  furnace  re- 
gister cover  and  shake  and  poke  around.  We  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  and  she  would  say  that  the  fire  needed  stirring  up.  Other  times 
she  would  "see"  her  chickens  in  our  back  yard  and  worr\'  about 
their  freezing  to   death. 

All  of  these  recent  events  were  on  my  mind  when  I  took  my 
new  niece,  Julie,  back  to  see  Grandma.  I  walked  into  the  room  and  said, 
"Grandma,  this  is  Julie."  She  reached  out  her  arms  and  said  "Let  me  hold 
her."  I  had  no  choice  but  to  comply,  even  though  I  felt  her  wasted  anns 
made  her  too  weak. 

Holding  the  small  child,  Grandma  smiled  and  began  to  talk  to  her. 
The  baby  widened  her  eyes  and  then  began  to  smile  and  reach  for 
Grandma's  glasses.  Grandma  looked  up  at  me  and  said.  "She  is  such 
a  pretty  baby." 

"Yes,  she  is,"  I  replied. 

"You  know,  I  used  to  hold  you  like  this,"  Grandma  said. 
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"That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  I  said. 

She  cradled  the  tiny  baby  in  her  arms  and  I  studied  her  face.  Now 
as  I  look  back,  perhaps  I  might  have  imagined  it,  but  her  smile  seemed 
almost  identical  to  those  I  remember  on  those  Sundays. 

She  looked  up  and  gave  me  the  same  smile,  but  I  turned  my  head 
away  because  I  felt  a  sickening  sadness  in  my  whole  being. 

I  began  to  avoid  her  even  more  than  before.  Her  existence  had 
become  too  drab  and  confining  to  suit  me. 

Nevertheless,  one  day  Mom  cornered  me  and  informed  me  that 
Grandma  wanted  me  to  wash  and  set  her  hair.  I  did  my  best  in  making 
up  excuses,  but  Mom  insisted.  There  was  no  exit  and  I  had  to  agree 
reluctantly. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Grandma  came  waddling  out  of  her  room 
and  over  to  the  kitchen  sink.  I  told  her  to  bend  over  the  sink  and  I  gently 
splashed  her  head  with  water.  Gently,  because  her  head  seemed  so 
fragile  and  tiny.  I  discovered  that  my  hands  could  almost  engulf  her 
whole  head.  "What  a  small  brain!"  I  thought  to  myself. 

The  soap  suds  oozed  out  between  my  fingers  and  my  mind 
wondered  to  the  "Johnson's  Baby  Shampoo"  commercial  which  promises 
"no  tears."  The  only  protection  Grandma  had  was  a  wet  washcloth  which 
she  clutched  frantically,  not  once  unveiHng  her  eyes  throughout  the 
whole  ritual. 

"Grandma,  you  can  raise  up  now.  I've  finished  washing  \our  hair," 
I  said. 

Slowly  taking  her  usual  precautions,  she  raised  up  and  I  dried  her 
hair. 

I  couldn't  understand  why  she  wasn't  washing  her  own  hair  and  why 
I  got  stuck  doing  the  job.  "She'll  probably  give  me  a  quarter  and  expect 
me  to  really  have  a  night  on  the  town,"  I  thought. 

I  rubbed  her  vigorously,  almost  with  hostility. 

"Grandma,  I  have  to  do  this  to  get  it  dry,"  I  said  deceitful!}-,  feeling 
a  surge  of  superiority  rising  in  me. 

As  I  fumbled  with  her  limp  hair,  I  wondered  vi^hy  she  took  all  this 
trouble  for  so  little  of  it.  With  each  new  curler  I  lost  a  little  bit  of  gentle- 
ness with  her  and,  testing  her,  I  tried  to  see  how  rough  I  could  get  before 
she  would  say  something.  Soon  her  hair  was  ready  for  the  dr\^er  and  I 
was  free  to  do  as  I  pleased  while  it  was  drying. 

When  I  returned,  I  unfastened  the  hood  of  the  dryer  and  took  the 
curlers  out  of  her  hair.  I  tried  to  fix  her  hair  as  best  I  could,  covering  her 
bald  spot  as  my  main  objective. 

For  the  first  time  I  took  a  reaUy  good  look  at  her.  Short,  pear-shaped 
and,  although  her  skin  was  shrivelled,  she  was  unpleasantly  dump>'.  Her 
tightly  curled,  cropped  hair,  what  little  there  was,  framed  and  shadowed 
her  face  making  it  appear  smaller  than  it  really  was.  Pale  and  wrinkled 
she  looked  grim.  Worst  of  all,  she  was  old  and  weak. 

When  I  finished  she  handed  me  a  quarter  and  said,  "Get  yourself 
something  nice  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  store." 

I  said,  "Thanks,  Grandma,"  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  looked 
at  the  quarter,  laughed  to  myself,  tossed  it  on  the  television  and  went 
outside. 
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PLAITED  SMILES  UPON  THE  WINDOW 


Plaited     smiles     upon     the     window 
Of      every      muted      house      I      see- 
In    every    pane    reflects    myself, 
In    every    image    my    soul    could    be. 


Dust-colored     paintings     hang     around     us, 
Dumbly  seeing     the     pavid     scene. 
Your    back    is     orange     and    near     the     mantle- 
Your  face  is  shadowed— and  looks  to  me. 


Hesitant  sighs— our  conversation  breathes— 
Prodding     thoughts     say     nothing— slowly 
Leaving     but     our     flesh     to     speak— 
My     thoughts     belong     to     none     but     me. 


Holy    silence    slides    from    the    comers- 
Like  a     ghostly-painted     god     it     sees- 
All     the     softly     stolen     glances- 
All    the    attempts     to    try    to    be. 


Yet,  we're  relieved  by  night's  demand- 
As    we    place    a    screen    before    the    fire. 
Close     the     books     that     we     weren't     reading, 
And     take     our     silence     up     the     stairs. 


Joyce  Graves 
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THE  BLUE  UMBRELLA 

Sherry  Brashear 


It  was  an  old  umbrella,  a  nice  antique  kind  of  old.  The  handle 
\^-as  made  of  heav^}-,  carved  wood,  stained  with  jagged  lines  and 
whorls  of  walnut  like  the  veneer  of  my  parents'  bedroom  suite.  When 
a  person  chose  to  open  the  umbrella,  he  slid  the  metal  fitting  up  to 
the  catch;  and  the  rust>%  nav)'  silk  would  unfurl  itself  like  the  secret 
banner  of  some  mystical  nation.  It  was  a  majestic  compHment  to  the  rain 
and   would   have   encouraged   covetousness    of   the   most   pious    heart. 

The  umbrella  came  to  our  house  by  way  of  Aunt  Carrie,  a  woman 
v.ho  had  never  experienced  the  sin  of  envy,  or  an}^  of  the  other  sins  for 
that  matter.  I  was  a  child  at  the  time,  but  I  could  sense  an  aura  of 
romantic  ease  that  surrounded  the  blue  umbrella  and  separated  it  from 
Aunt  Carrie's  desperate  frigidit^^  I  was  greatly  reheved  when  its  o\A"ner 
deserted  it,  leaving  it  in  the  hall  closet  of  our  house,  subject  to  the 
dust  and  my  stolen  glances  of  admiration. 

The  benevolent  dust  hardly  had  time  to  muffle  the  utilit\'  of  the 
umbrella  before  Aunt  Carrie  ended  the  visit  she  had  made  to  see  us.  On 
^Vednesday  night  of  what  had  been  intended  as  a  weeli's  stay.  Aunt 
Carrie  eloped  with  a  Fuller  Brush  salesman  who  had  stopped  at  our 
house  on  Tuesday.  I  will  always  think  that  it  wrs  a  great  and  noble  thing 
she  did.  My  father's  vie\^'  of  the  situation,  however,  was  gloom}-.  He  said 
something  about  the  powerful  amount  of  resolution  there  must  have  been 
on  Aunt  Carrie's  part,  for  her  to  give  up  her  normal  cold-hearted 
deliberateness  and  consider  the  salesman's  reputation  for  short-temi 
compliance.  Daddy  believed  that  the  action  of  his  thiiirs'-six  \^ear  old 
sister  was  deceitful  and  flighty,  and  he  hailed  her  mating  with  various 
other  unmentionable  epithets. 

We  heard  from  Aunt  Carrie  months  later.  Dadd\'  v.-ouldn't 
let  me  read  the  letter,  but  Mother  told  me  about  it.  She  said  Aunt 
Carrie  was  living  in  the  Saskatchewan  Pro\ince  of  Canada,  and  that  she 
was  very  happy.  I  heard  Daddy  saying  that  "frozen  v/asteland"  M'as  an 
appropriate  mirror  of  his  sister's  character.  I  have  not  seen  Aunt  Carrie 
since  her  elopement,  except  in  m\-  mind's  eye  and  then  only  vaguely, 
swathed  in  sno\\'.  ■\\'hat  I  am  talking  about  is  the  blue  umbrella,  be- 
queathed to  me  by  m\'  Aunt's  absence.  I  am  telling  you  about  it  because 
it  acted  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  prying  loose  of  my  adolescent  fantasy.  I 
claimed  it  in  my  childhood,  and  a  little  later  it  claimed  me. 

It  was  a  very  peculiarly  made  umbrella,  ^^'ith  a  heavy  car\-ed  handle 
of  wood,  or  bond  perhaps.  The  knob  end  was  in  tire  shape  of  a  Gorgon's 
head,  clustered  about  ^vith  seipents,  leaf}^  pods  of  fat  grapes  and  curling 
tendrils,  on  an  endless  curve  toward  the  metal  rod  that  ran  to  the  body 
of  the  umbrella.  There  was  an  animate  power  about  it  that  o^^ive  it  the 
feel  of  leathery  flesh  \\ hen  my  young  hands  touched  it.  I  could  feel  that 
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power  crawl  through  my  body,  lulling  me  into  an  acceptance  of  it  with 
its   easy  undulation. 

There  was  a  pocket  on  the  navy  body  of  the  umbrella,  near  its  outer 
edge.  My  blue  umbrella  was  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  with  such  a 
pocket.  I  kept  a  small  pencil  in  that  pocket.  My  childhood  philosophy 
of  life  involved  the  idea  that  a  pencil  could  create  numerous  new  worlds. 
It  is  true  that  I  never  quite  understood  the  significance  of  that  belief,  but 
I  was  convinced  that  everyone  needed  a  philosophy  of  life.  It  would  have 
surprised  me  then  if  I  had  known  that  the  quaint  philosophies  are  the 
first  to  be  distorted  and  destroyed. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  blue  mnbrella's  handle  was  a  small  button 
that  had  no  apparent  use.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  my  ultra  imaginings. 
My  bouts  of  contagious  dreaming  were  concentrated  in  that  magic 
button.  If  I  chose  to  press  it,  a  great  monster,  not  unlike  diat  one  that 
decorated  the  umbrella  handle,  would  leap  forth  to  devour  my  enemies. 
I  can't  completely  scorn  that  idea  now,  except  that  in  present  circum- 
stances that  monster  would  ravish  me.  I  think  this  would  make  Daddy 
grimace  if  he  knew  it. 

That  incongruous  umbrella  was  a  sort  of  status  symbol  to  me  in  my 
growing  up.  I  would  carry  it  with  me,  like  a  child's  favorite  decrepit 
toy,  when  I  went  to  any  important  place.  My  feigned  adult  rationale  was 
that  one  could  never  tell  when  bad  weather  would  approach,  best  to  be 
prepared.  After  a  time  tlie  blue  umbrella  became  a  totem.  I  carried  it  on, 
innocendy  and  soberly,  trusting  it  through  the  insensible  maze  of  late 
childhood. 

In  tliat  dazed  finality  of  ignorant  emotions,  I  began  to  take 
the  umbrella  ever\'where  I  went.  It  added  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral 
to  the  smaU  church  I  attended  with  my  family  to  worship  the  sleeping- 
beauty  god.  It  was  a  familiar  ritual  for  us  to  walk  twice  each  Sunda\' 
to  that  church,  me  with  my  umbrella  under  my  arm. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  on  my  thirteenth  birthday  in  one  hot- 
green  April.  I  walked  alone  to  the  Sunday  evening  service.  For  the  first 
time  since  I  had  owned  the  blue  umbrella,  I  realized  an  actual  need  for 
it.  The  sky  had  begun  churning  to  a  fuzzy,  forboding  gray.  It  seemed  to 
have  opened  like  a  huge  hand  and  flung  down  soggy  bits  of  clouds  like 
gray  cotton.  Now  the  hand  seemed  to  be  closing  back,  the  neutral  flesh 
of  the  palm  only  visible  in  a  few  places.  And  the  sooty  clouds  were 
caught  close  to  tlie  earth  by  an  invisible  shield.  My  usual  cheer  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  human  qualities  nature's  elements  had  taken.  The  wind 
was  coming  in  sporadic  gusts,  sickeningly  warm  and  sweet,  hke  the 
medicinal  breath  of  an  old  relative  who  bends  close  to  speak.  The 
surrounding  landscape,  its  lividness  beginning  to  give  way  to  green, 
appeared  to  be  pulsating  with  each  wind  tremor  like  the  final  vibrations 
of  the  vital  organ  of  a  worn  out  body. 

When  I  reached  the  church  I  realized  how  dark  it  had  grown, 
making  an  even  darker  cave  of  the  church  \vith  its  open-flung  double 
doors.  I  heard  the  pianist  trying  to  coax  a  song  from  the  old,  oaken  piano. 
and  it  struck  me  that  all  tlie  separate  pieces  of  the  evening  made  up  one 
unit,  excluding  me.  And  the  atmosphere  of  that  world  was  tenaciously 
sucking  me  into  its  vortex.  A  light  flickered  on  inside  the  church  and 
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dimmed  the  evening  almost  to  blackness.  The  few  people  who  were 
arriving  added  a  sharp  loneliness  to  the  brooding,  musical  night.  The 
strains  from  the  piano  would  ordinarily  have  been  peaceful  and  pleasant, 
but  something  about  the  subtly  malignant  evening  made  the  duU  chords 
beat  out  a  dirge.  I  hurried  into  the  church. 

As  I  took  my  seat  the  minister  stepped  up  to  the  pulpit.  He 
announced  that  the  meeting  would  be  short  due  to  a  predicted  storm. 
Then  he  directed  us  to  turn  in  our  hymn-books  to  number  thirty-six,  and 
we  sang  "He  Arose."  Our  voices  sounded  over  tlie  hush  of  animal  life  like 
a  death  wail.  I  tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling  by  putting  my  whole  heart 
into  the  song.  "Up  from  the  grave  He  arose,  with  a  mighy  triumph  o'er 
His  foes.  He  arose  a  victor  from  the  dark  domain..."  I  realized  then  that 
I  was  stiU  clutching  tlie  blue  umbrella  under  my  arm. 

As  I  settled  my  body,  ready  for  the  sermon  to  begin,  thunder  jarred 
me,  loud  and  ominous,  and  lightning  wavered  in  the  gaudy  holy-purple 
windows.  In  tlie  moment  of  silence  that  followed  one  of  the  double  doors 
shivered  and  rasped  open,  bringing  in  rain  and  with  it  a  shapeless 
figure  topped  by  an  old  hat. 

The  minister  cleared  his  throat,  and  the  congregation  tried  to  tear 
its  eyes  from  the  man  who  had  just  entered  the  church.  He  seated  him- 
self on  the  long  bench  that  ran  the  length  of  the  church's  back  wall.  He 
\\"as  a  big,  colorless  blob  of  a  man,  his  appearance  textiued  Hke  the 
matter  that  collects  at  the  comer  of  a  dog's  eye.  He  didn't  seem  to  notice 
any  of  the  other  people  around  him,  coming  in  out  of  the  rain  and  \vind 
he  was  just  another  derelict  object  in  an  antique  world. 

In  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  congregation  from  foundering  its 
attention  on  the  strange  old  man,  the  minister  nervously  declared  the 
topic   of  his   sermon,    the   words    abruptly   spewing   from   his    mouth. 

"The  Lord  has  said  that  the  greatest  feehng  a  man  can  have  is 
charity  toward  his  brethem,  and  that's  what  I'm  speaking  about  this 
evening.  This  won't  be  a  long  sermon  because  of  the  weather.  Just  follow 
along  with  me  as  we  stud\'  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

The  minister  plunged  on  into  a  disconnected  spiel  of  Bible  quotes, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  almost  unconscious 
declarations  of  ecstacy  were  memorized.  I  felt  guilty  for  thinking  it,  but 
he  reminded  me  of  the  pitchman  at  our  once-yearly  carnival,  trying  to 
interest  his  flock  in  the  miracles  of  salvation  possible  through 
charity. 

Through  the  sermon  questions  began  to  introduce  themselves  to  me, 
questions  I  felt  ridiculous  in  asking  myself.  Why  was  I  so  completely 
repluscd  by  the  old  man  ^^'ho  had  entered  the  church?  I  had  always  loved 
old  people  and  old  things.  I  kept  forcing  myself  to  feel  a  small  trickle 
in  my  soul  of  the  charity  that  would  have  been  appropriate.  I  stopped 
listening  to  the  minister  after  a  while  because  of  the  difficult^'  involved 
in  trying  to  sneak  glances  at  the  new  member  of  our  congregation.  Sitting 
on  the  waU  bench  many  seats  back  from  me,  this  old  body  seemed  to  be 
strangely  still.  My  neck  ached  as  I  tried  to  keep  him  in  the  comer  of  my 
eye  long  enough  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  him.  But  all  I  could  achieve 
was  the  image  of  a  twisted  mass  of  pale  green  and  gray,  in  the  midst 
of  which  hung  a  palely  li\ad  face.  As  I  turned  m\^  head  back  around  I  let 
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comfort  flood  my  sore  neck,  and  on  the  edge  of  that  pleasant  weakness 
I  felt  a  thrill  of  horror  and  fascmation  for  what  I  had  seen.  There  was 
another  feeling  that  began  to  bloom  in  me  dien  like  a  March-cold 
Jonquil:  a  desire  to  repudiate  my  old  shell-Hke  self  with  its  old  unaware- 
ness  of  ideas  like  "charity."  My  need  for  extreme  reality  became  such  a 
romantic  non-realit>'  that  I  almost  missed  the  congregation's  standing  for 
the  final  song. 

The  song  finished,  "Oh  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come."  Everyone 
sat  back  down  for  the  final  prayer  and  the  words  of  departure.  Despite 
the  preaching-do\vn  their  excitement  had  taken,  the  members  of  the 
congregation  seemed  to  be  anxiously  anticipating  a  closer  look  at  the  old 
man  on  the  back  bench.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  the  minister,  who 
jerked  a  few  of  the  closest  hands,  then  strode  down  the  aisle  so  he  might 
be  the  first  to  be  greeted  by  this  visitor.  In  the  wake  of  the 
minister's  rooster-stride,  others  followed  with  revival-zest  bursts  of 
energy.  But  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep  were  met  by  snores.  The  old 
man  was  asleep.  The  minister  stopped  in  front  of  him,  tugged  at  his 
own  coat  a  few  times  and  hurried  out  the  door.  Others  were  slov/er  and 
bolder,  and  some  stopped  and  circled  around  staring  at  the  sleeping  hulk 
that  had  been  deposited  on  the  back  bench  of  their  church. 

I  made  an  excuse  of  toying  with  my  umbrella  until  everyone  had  left 
the  building.  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  man  too,  but  I  wanted  to  do  it  in  a 
way  that  I  considered  more  humane  than  the  other  people's  rude  stares. 
I  was  sure  that  he  was  a  tramp,  who  had  heard  that  the  doors  of  this 
church  were  never  locked.  Walking  toward  him  I  noticed  that  his  head 
lolled  disjointedly  on  his  chest,  eyeless  in  sleep.  He  was  dressed  in  what 
I  supposed  was  his  entire  wardrobe.  I  could  see,  beneath  die  shapeless 
green  and  dun-streaked  raincoat  he  wore,  the  frayed  edges  of  two  old 
suit  jackets.  His  shirt  front  was  dark  with  muddy  stains.  His  feet  were 
shod  in  cracked,  weathered  shoes,  cloven-spHt  at  the  toes.  His  face,  in  the 
shadows  of  the  back  wall,  was  griseled  and  hung  with  pockets  of  flesh, 
fuzzed  with  beard.  Across  his  decaying  blue  and  yellow  brow  marched 
one  straight  caterpillar-tufted  eyebrow  toward  misshapen  ears. 

The  pathetic,  the  facinating  thing  about  the  man  was  the  shape  of 
his  hands.  They  were  gnarled,  liver-spotted  on  the  backs  with  pink, 
mushy  palms,  two  magic  claws  curved  around  an  old  ^^Tathered 
\^'alking  stick.  And  as  I  paused  near  him,  I  noticed  that  his  countenance 
seemed  to  \vaver  like  a  stiff,  stained  tabloid  rattling  in  a  rubbisli  can. 

As  gently  as  possible,  but  in  a  fury  of  fascination,  I  stepped  up  to  the 
old  man  and  in  one  flovWng  motion  took  the  old  stick  from  his  hands 
and  replaced  it  v^dth  the  blue  umbrella. 

The  ancient  mound  of  a  man  stirred  in  his  sleep  and  clutched  the  old 
umbrella.  And  as  I  stood  there  frozen  and  transfixed,  his  face  opened,  he 
tottered  forward  and  grabbed  me.  In  the  strangely  length)-  moment  that 
followed,  I  found  that  my  terror  had  frozen  us  both.  Like  a  third  person 
standing  in  a  distant  pew,  I  could  see  the  scene  we  made.  At  first  \^e 
were  figures  etched  on  glass:  the  wine-colored  wall,  the  rotting  green  and 
bro^vn  of  the  old  man,  and  me  a  piece  of  white,  with  fagged  lightning 
circling  above  us  we  were  another  gaudy  church  window.  Then  we 
became  a  bas-relief,  half-alive  and  half-sunken  into  the  wall.  I  could  see 
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my  slow  motion  struggle  to  be  freed  from  this  grotesque  tableau.  Then 
a  hole  in  the  old  face  opened  and  began  to  move  in  speech.  Ignoring  the 
strange  noise,  I  let  the  third  person  be  myself  again  and  increased  my 
struggle.  But  somehow  I  could  only  winch  lamely  when  the  ruined 
umbrella  came  down  in  the  hand  of  the  bleating  old  creature  who  held 
me,  and  the  Gorgon  destroyed  resistance.  I  could  only  feel  numb  at  the 
prodding  old  hands  and  body,  even  stronger  than  I  had  suspected.  Then 
I  knew  I  would  not  escape  and  tlie  weakness  of  laughter  filled  me,  for 
the  nebulous  word  "charity"  and  for  the  image  fading  from  me  of  Aunt 
Carrie  carrying  her  umbrella  through  the  snow. 


THREE  FACES 


I    am    a   vessel— 

an    urn    of    curved     earth 

fashioned    to    contain. 

Both    the    fruits    of    thy    body 

and     thy     essence, 
may    mingle, 

to  continue, 
in   me. 


I     am     a     weird     sister- 
Do    you    not    see    the    talisman 

tliat     I     have     woven? 
Beware    the    many    lives 

of    innocent    conjuration. 

I    am    a    unicorn— 
I    have     seen    the    Lion 
Seeking    through    my    forest. 
I   can   hold   him 

neither     in     nor     out. 
I    am    a    unicorn— 
I    know    the    needs    of    freedom 
that    pursue    the    wild    things. 


Sharon    Bolt 
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THE  ASYLUM  LOVE  SONG 


Now    Tm    committed    to    self-asylmn,    you    come    to    me 

Each     evening     with     you     gingerbread     accordian. 

A    fellow    limatic,    by   my    window    climbing    in    the    trees 

And     singing     your     love.     I've     been     glad     enough     to     hear     it 

Until    tonight. 

The    sound   blooms   like    a    spring-crazed    Persian    garden, 

And    spills    itself,    a    blundered    red-ink    blot. 

Suffused  outward  it  flourishes   and   sprouts 

Curved     hands,      curled      arms      and      sated     valentines. 

It    is    a    love    of    gaudy    procreation. 

That  wants  no  blond  and  blue-eyed  child  named  Hans 

To  fill  the  spaces  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

But    snake-eyed,    deaf    mute    offspring    with    flaming    hair. 


For    me    the    only    love    song    is    that    that's    sung 

By  sad  Tarwathie's  wailing  Humpback  Whales, 

Lovlier  amplified     by     extinction. 

The    maniac    predators    sail    their    glassy    seas 

Clutching,    flat,    hot    grms    fast    to    tiie    chest. 

Fascinated    by    the    bullets    that    are    expelled, 

In     grotesque     protraction,     the     shape     of     what     they     kill. 


But     I     cannot     tell     you     out     there     in     the     trees, 

Antiphonally  frilling     your     musical     passion. 

So    much    in    love    with     merely    its     expulsion 

You   do  not  hear  the   sudden  April  rain 

That  swings  its  beaded  portiere  between  us. 

Your  face  hangs,  a  brilliant  metal  moon. 

As  the  startled  lightning  comes  and  goes 

Exposing    brassy    planes    and    knobs    of    flesh. 

And    the    broken    porcelain    cresent,    your    moving    mouth, 

Keeps     its     embellished     vibratto     thickly     weaving 

through     the     last    light's     glimmer     and     the     liquid     beads. 
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The  sound  oppresses,  but  it  will  not  force  from  me 
What  lays  behind  my  gray-chiseled  barricade. 
The    himgry    lions    of    my    raw-jagged    emotion 
If   suddenly   uncaged    would    soon    devour 
What's    left    of    my    imprisoned,     maddened     soul: 
Bringing    confrontation    of    naked    flesh    to    flesh 
On     the     brink     of     a     renaissance     of    pain. 
Then  the    blimderbuss    report:     bright    birds     appear 
And  peck  out  livers  with  garish  rainbow  beaks 
Until     their     craws     explode.     And     there     is     left 
A    ragged    morsel    that    whimpers,    grins    and    groans 
The  dying    phases     of    life's    physical    schisms. 

Tonight    I    am    locking    my    window    forever. 

Your    voice's     soprano     singing     of     gilded     chains 

Is    tlie    last    sound    I    desire    to    hear. 

And  that    desire    the     last. 

I    wiU    seek    comfort    only    in    the    grating    soimd    of    self    on    self 

And  the    labored,     choking    breath    of    midnight    passing     cars 

That     carry     away     dreams     whose     visits     I     have     not     enjoyed. 

Sherry  Brashear 


LAST  PAGE  VISION' 


We   have   fled   here    to    Salt  Lake    City, 

Me  and  the  young  Jesus.  <  '  •■    ♦■....     • 

Running  out  the  gauntlet  of  other  bitter  lives         '  ■:■■'■    "    • 

Through    the    travesty    of    our    fading    awareness, 

We    are    hoarding    what    is    left    of    reality    here  '<''  ■ 

In    the   frosty    Molock    Motor    Inn.  '-' ■-  '    - 

Emotionally     bereft     and     beyond     salvation  '    '         ■ 

We  await  the  end: 

When    the    fragile    images,    preserved    within    the    mind's    eye 

Will  be  crushed  by  the  mad  blink  of  antipathy 

And    will    fall,    like    broken    wind    chimes 

Retaining    their    lovely    clinking. 

Bearing    it    as    a    gift    unto    destruction; 

Like    the    image    of    the    candle    flame 

Seen    in    total    darkness 

Far    past    the    quinched    and    quick-fled    light. 
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For  the   fading  moment  is   at  hand. 

Our    minds    weaken    in    slow    unwrinkling 

Freed    from    the    folds    and    creases    that    wrapped    us    in  the  real, 

Dmnk  with  anticipation  of  our  careening  free  fall. 

Lying  on    the    bed,    loins    girded 

With    powdered    milk    and    synthetic    honey,  .. 

We    are    waiting    for    the    rent    of    purposeless    intent 

In     the     veils     of    our     temples. 

We     are    watching    the     dawn    break 

In    brittle    beauty, 

The  Golden    Egg    legend    shattered    into    fulfillment. 

Here     glimmer    the    last    oily    puddles     of    awareness 

Drying    from    the    heat    of    the    sun, 

A    prelude     to     the    sense's     steriHty. 

In    utter    independence    of    the    season 

Given  impetus  by     imagining's     uneven     plane 

The     dehcate     urn     of     the     heavens     has     broken: 

The    fallen    shards    denied    our    reaching    hands. 

While    our    utter    dependence    on    real    inspiration, 

Goaded    by    the    bomb's    one-eyed    chauvinist    aplomb. 

Has    pushed    into    a    more    than    mortal    abyss 

All    possibilities    of    creation. 

I    Am    outside    even    the    Jesus    in    me 
Gazing     through     the     isinglass     window     of     self 
I    see    the    unfocused   whirling    of    the    unreal: 


The    broken    day's    light    surreal 

And     dripping     over    fragmented     shell     slivers 

Quivering     life's     jelly     with     its     carnival     glass     shimmer. 

The     yoke     threatens     to     plop     over     winter-crook'd     trees, 

Building's    filed    and    sharpened     comers,     and    barren    angled    me. 

In  that  clear  albumen  glitter  I  am  aware 

Of    the    splattering    and    sudden    flagellation 

Which    clouds    the    corona    of    my    unholy    Jesus'    hair. 

The    fluffy    edges    of    his    scar-less    being    stiffen. 

Frozen    his     body     that    mine     will    never     cradle, 

His    groin    frozen    whose     seedless     semen     I     rippHng    see 

Cr}'staUized  in     an     icicle     drip     and     edging 

My     ragged     and  unnourished     placental     memory. 


Sherry    Brashear 
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THE  JOGGER 
Marty  Simpson 


Iris  McDowell,  flanked  by  matching  afghans,  made  a  stiim- 
bling  dash  up  the  slight  grade  in  front  of  ray  house.  A  hundred 
yards  behind,  three  silent,  grey  figures  seemed  to  be  losing 
ground  in  a  foot  race  with  the  sixty-year-old  spinster.  My  im- 
pulse to  lock  the  door  was  stifled  as  she  passed  by  the  gate. 
Besides,  what  would  a  person  do  with  Iris  if  he  caught  her?  As 
the  suspected  muggers  got  closer,  I  recognized  their  leader  as 
George  Ever son,  novice  jogger.  George  is  always  leader.  Right 
behind  George  was  Von  Gutter,  acting  as  if  he  wo;ild  like  to  pass, 
(He  woioldn't  dare.)  Wilbert  Jones  was  a  hundred  yards  back  and 
having  trouble. 

George's  new  sweat  shirt  was  pasted  to  his  body  by  dark 
grey  splotches  of  sweat.  The  soggy  cotton  wrapper  clvmg  to  his 
fat  stomach,  quivering  with  every  grunting,  puffing  step  he  took. 
Von  Gutter  was  dealing  a  death  blow  to  the  Aryaji  myth,  A  hundred 
yards  back  Wilbert  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  wind,  but  baggy  sweat 
trousers  were  forcing  him  to  jog  with  one  hand — the  other  hajid 
kept  his  trousers  from  slipping  to  his  ankles. 

Somehow  the  sight  of  three  bald  heads  dotted  with  perspi- 
ration was  very  amusing.  My  gaiety  was  quelched  as  soon  as  I 
noticed  the  back  of  George's  sweat  shirt.  Bright  green  letters 
advertised  OVERLOOK  JOGGING  CLUB.   Jogging  club  meant  members; 
members  meant  me.  Me  meant  Fred  Simms,  investment  broker,  the 
fellow  who  used  his  rich  neighbor's  money  to  produce  his  liveli- 
hood. Using  my  neighbor's  money  meant  that  if  someone  needed  a 
bridge  fourth,  golf  partner,  or  blood  donor,  old  Fred  coiild  be 
counted  on  to  do  the  job. 

The  next  morning  I  had  Miss  Tye  hold  all  calls  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Behind  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke,  I  considered  my 
response  to  the  ultimate  invitation.  They  narrowed  to  two, 
Myra  didn't  want  me  to  jog  because  she  didn't  like  messy  clothes; 
it  would  also  interfere  with  my  sex  life. 

Or  maybe  a  blunt  approach  would  be  best,   "Joggers,  I'll 
have  to  pass  up  your  gracious  offer.  Since  I  have  no  desire  to 
make  tho  Olympics,  and  at  age  forty  I  probably  have  lo^<z   than 
forty  years  to  live,  I  wi]\  spend  my  last  drys  in  as  much  com- 
fort as  possille,  allowing  my  already  overworked  body  to  dete- 
riorate at  its  natural  pace," 

My  delusions  of  independence  were  cut  short  by  Miss  Tye's 
buzz, 

"Mr,  Simms,  Mr,  Lawson  on  one," 

"O.K.  Tye." 


i 


Francis  Lawson  was  one  of  George's  vice  presidents;  he  was 
."^Iso  George's  trusted  social  assistant  and  errand  boy,   "Freddy," 
Francis  gushed,  "Long  tim?  ito  see.  You  old  fox.  You  must  "be 
working  overtime  to  make  us  all  rich," 

"Well,  Francis,  T  have  been  busy.  Myra  and  I  have  been 
getting  the  lawn  in  shape »  ,  ," 

Francis  took  the  cue,   "Speaking  of  getting  in  shape,  Freddy^ 
George  and  some  of  the  fellows  are  starting  'Something  to  get  us 
all  in  shape.   We've  got  jogging  suits  with  OVERLOOK  JOGGING 
CLUB  printed  across  the  back,  and  every  evening  we  go  out  and 
shake  up  the  old  cardiovascular  system  a  little," 

"Hey  Francis,  that's  a  great  ideal  Who  thought  of  it?" 

"Actually  George  started  jogging  several  weeks  ago;  then  a 
few  fellows  began  to  join  him,  and  the  idea  snowballed.  Can  we 
count  on  you  to  join?" 

"Couldn't  keep  me  away J" 

"I  thought  you'd  get  in  Fred  so  I  h^d  Grace  drop  a  suit  off 
at  your  house  this  morning.  See  you  tonight  about  six  thirty," 

Myra  met  me  with  one  of  those  so-you 're-going-to-build- 
model-airplane  smiles  and  said,  "You  boys.  Why  in  two  months 
you'll  all  be  so  thin  and  pretty  we  won't  be  able  to  let  you  out 
of  our  sight," 

"Where's  the  suit?" 

"Oh  Fred,  it's  adorable.  The  lettering  is  so  ,  ,  ," 

"I'll  be  late  Myra.   Just  tell  me  where  to  find  the  suit," 

Myra  acted  hurt,   "It's  on  the  dresser.  But  you  don't  seem 
to  be  very  enthused." 

"Myra,  you  know  physical  I  am,  I  have  trouble  pulling  the 
tab  off  a  beer  can^" 

Myra  -oleaded,  "Please  don't  grumble  and  ruin  it  for  every- 
one else," 

I  didn't  have  time  to  argue;  I  went  in  and  put  on  my  suit. 
It  was  a  good  suit,  rubber-lined  with  tight  fitting  cuffs  to 
trap  the  body  heat,  and  I  couldn't  help  modeling  before  the 
mirror.   The  unrestrained  use  of  Camel  cigarettes  and  a  nervous 
stomach  had  kept  my  weight  very  low.   In  fact,  I  was  so  thin 
that  I  resembled  Rubber  Man,  the  old  comic  book  character.  But 
Rubber  Man  didn't  have  stooped  shoulders  nor  did  he  have  a  pouch- 
I  dubbed  myself  the  elastic  question  mark,   Myra's  warning  that 
I  was  late  roused  me  from  my  fantasy.   I  left  for  the  George 
Fverson  estate. 

My  daydreaming  got  me  behind  schedule,  forcing  me  to  cover 
the  half  mile  to  George's  house  in  a  half  run.  Popping  over 
the  little  knoll  gave  me  a  good  view  of  the  George  Everson  es- 
tate— I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.   In  one  night  the  OVERLOOK 
JOGGING  CLUB  had  grown  from  three  to  thirty,   I  felt  better 
about  the  whole  thing  because  at  least  I  had  sound  economic 
reasons  for  showing  up;  these  other  bastards  just  wanted  to 
keep  in  George's  good  social  graces, 

George  made  an  appearance  shortly  after  I  arrived.   He 
mumbled  something  about  the  vigorous  life;  then  he  explained 


the  program.  The  first  week  we  woiold  jog  a  mile  then  walk  a  half 
mile.  The  second  week  we  would  jog  a  mile,  walk  a  half  mile,  then 
jog  a  half  mile.  We  would  continue  to  increase  our  distance  by- 
one  half  mile  a  week  and  always  walk  one  half  mile  between  each 
mile  we  jogged. 

The  jog  began.  The  first  quarter  mile  our  group  developed 
a  certain  order,  George  was  always  in  the  lead.  Behind  him  we 
ran  in  rows  of  three  according  to  our  standing  in  the  OVERLOOK 
commiinity.  The  front  ranks  were  reserved  for  people  who  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Everson  Frozen  Food  Company.  Next  were  doctors  and 
lawyers.   I  was  in  the  third  row  from  the  last  followed  by  the 
ministers  and  school  teachers. 

By  the  second  quarter  mile  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  run 
to  George's  house.  My  elastic  question  mark  jogging  suit  had  be- 
come very  heavy  with  cold  sweat,  A  pain  was  creeping  up  my  left 
side  making  every  step  vmbeaxable.  The  third  quarter  mile  I  no- 
ticed my  feet  becoming  numb.   The  numbness  crept  up  my  legs  giv- 
int  me  the  sensation  of  a  man  being  eaten  by  a  shark.  The  fourth 
quarter  mile  I  was  delirious;  visions  of  breaking  away  flooded  my 
mind.  I  pictured  myself  jumping  the  white  picket  fence  that  sur- 
rounded my  honr.e  and  finding  security  behid  a  locked  bathroom  door. 

Finally  our  mile  was  finished.  The  half  mile  provided  little 
relief;  it  just  allowed  time  for  my  oxygen-starved  brain  to  reeilize 
the  exhausted  state  of  my  body.  Near  the  end  of  our  half-mile 
walk  George  turned,  surveyed  us  over  his  shoulder  and  shouted, 
"Hey  fellows.  Let's  do  another  quarter  mile  to  separate  the  men 
from  the  boys." 

My  instant  reaction  was  to  turn  oh  George,   I  was  sure  my 
neighbors  would  join  me  in  the  mutiny.  Just  trip  old  George  and 
run  over  him.  Who  could  tell  from  his  crushed  body  that  we  hadn't 
accidentally  jogged  him  to  death?  But  when  George  increased  his 
pace  to  a  slow  jog,  everyone  followed. 

The  last  quarter  was  a  nightmare.  All  efforts  to  hide  the 
signs  of  fatigue  were  forgotten,  Jerry  Bolden  looked  like  a  mad- 
man.  His  face  was  distorted  by  swollen  nostrils,  and  at  times 
his  eyes  rolled  back  in  his  head  until  the  pupils  were  out  of 
sight, .  One  of  the  ministers  behind  me  had  begun  a  whimpering 
mumble  that  was  probably  aji  exhausted  attempt  at  prayer.  Someone 
toward  the  front  of  the  line  sounded  like  a  whistling  teapot  every 
time  he  inhaled.  The  last  quarter  finished  we  began  to  drag  our 
tired  bodies  home — Thank  God  we  all  proved  to  be  men. 

The  rest  of  the  week  I  left  home  early  so  I  could  walk  to 
George's,  and  the  jogging  was  bearable.  The  fourth  week  I  had  to 
give  up  my  Cajnels  to  make  the  two  mile  mark,  and  by  the  sixth  week 
the  OVERLOOK  JOGGING  CLUB  was  stuck,   I  think  George  could  have 
pushed  himself  on  but  many  of  the  members  had  reached  their  limit. 
The  eighth  week  found  us  still  bogged  down  on  three  miles,  and 
some  of  us  were  secretly  bragging  that  we  covild  do  more. 

Not  smoking,  sleeping  well,  and  eating  more  had  increased  my 
endurance.  So  on  Thursday  of  the  tenth  week  I  sneaked  over  to  the 


local  high  school  and  jogged  an  extra  mile  after  we  had  run  our 
usual  three.  The  asphault  oval  behind  Overlook  High  was  enclose 
by  a  high  wire  fence.  Thank  God  the  gate  was  unlocked  because  n 
paranoia  had  almost  reached  a  critical  mass,  I  slipped  through 
the  galvanized  opening  and  began  my  run  at  the  same  choppy  jog 
employed  by  the  Overlook  Joggers,  But  with  no  one  in  front  of  r 
I  soon  lengthened  my  stride.  The  lengthened  stride  allowed  me  1 
cover  ground  much  more  quickly  so  I  lengthened  my  gait  even  fur- 
ther. It  felt  good.  Even  though  two  laps  around  the  quarter  m: 
track  brought  a  dull  pain  to  my  side  I  knew  that  I  had  discovers 
my  natural  pace,  I  also  knew  that  this  was  the  first  thing  I  hi 
discovered  about  myself  in  years.  This  slight  awakening  may  ha^ 
been  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  concerning  F*red  Simms,  From  the 
on  the  extra  jog  was  part  of  my  nightly  routine.  By  the  twelfth 
week  I  was  jogging  twice  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  club. 

On  Saturday  of  the  thirteenth  week  we  ran  at  five  instead  c 
six  thirty;  George  was  throwing  a  party  to  celebrate  our  third 
month.  We  covered  our  usual  three  miles,  and  as  everyone  expecl 
we  went  ahead  to  try  and  break  the  three-mile  barrier.  The  lasi 
mile  began  to  take  its  toll  on  the  aging  athletes,  and  Ed  Bell  I 
always  jogged  right  in  front  of  me)  began  to  slow  down.  One  of 
the  young  ministers  to  my  rear  was  crowding  me  so  badly  that  he 
stepped  on  the  back  of  my  sneaker,  causing  me  to  stumble.  To  a\ 
the  crowd  I  stepped  out  of  the  ranks , 

The  moment  I  broke  free  I  realized  that  I  would  never  have 
place  in  the  line  of  joggers  again.  My  lengthened  stride  broke 
rhythm  of  sixty  feet  hitting  the  pavement  in  unison.  The  sound 
my  rapid  steps  made  their  grunts,  groans,  and  gulps  inaudible, 
moments  I  was  beside  George  Everson,  George  acted  as  if  he  wert 
going  to  give  me  a  run  for  it,  but  realizing  how  fresh  I  was 
brought  the  joggers  to  a  halt. 

Now  I  was  done.  Running  through  the  deserted  OVERLOOK  strij 
was  barely  an  effort,  I  must  have  covered  four  miles  before  I  t 
cided  it  was  time  to  go  home, 

Myra  was  dressed  and  waiting  when  I  came  through  the  door. 
She  chided,  "Hurry  Fred,  I  don't  know  why  we  always  have  to  be  " 
last  to  arrive," 

"We're  not  going,"  I  answered, 

"Not  going I  Aren't  you  still  running?" 

"No,   I  guess  you  could  say  my  running  days  are  over," 


PLAYING  AROUND  IN  CLARISSA  DALLOWAY'S  "ATTIC  ROOM" 

Then,  for  that  moment,  she  had  seen  an  illumination;  a  match 
burning  in  a  crocus;  an  inner  meaning  almost  expressed.   But  the  close 
withdrew;  the  hard  softened.   It  was  over — the  moment. 

Clarissa  Dalloway  in  Virginia  Woolf 's  Mrs.  Dalloway 

I. 

After  dinner, 

we  laid  on  the  floor 

and  awkwardly  explored  each  other, 

like  two  children  setting  upright  dominoes  in  a  row 

just  close  enough  that  when  one  of  you  pushed  the  domino  on  either  end, 

everything  went» 

We  tried  hard  as  hell  to  make  things  nice: 

remembering,  and  promising,  and  finally  m.aking  a  composite  photograph. 


II, 

And  now,  the  next  morning,  for  you,  one  grimpy  Jewish  boyj 

somebody  I  made  up  over  the  week-end, 

I  want  to  expose  myself. 

By  the  same  God  of  sweet-smiling  children, 

for  you  I  want  to  strip  quietly 

out  of  the  me  that  served  yesterday's  passerbyer's  smiles, 

and  stand  before  you, 

almost  moving  into  an  embrace, 

as  the  same  me  I've  been  dragging  around  f&r   twenty  one  years, 


I.  hold  befor  you  me  as  an  autistic  child, 

shaking  my  head  as  my  brother  pees — 

in  front  of  all  his  friends — 

wildly  on  the  shubbery  in  our  front  yard; 

and  as  a  skinny,  lisping  first-grader 

who  sneaks  to  the  girl's  lavatory  to  suck  her  thumb; 

and  as  a  seven -year -old  religious  fanatic,  emptying 

beer,  vjine,  and  whiskey  straight  down  the  drain. 


Turning,  almost  on  the  br'^nk  of  puberty, 

I  give  myself  to  you  in  a  k'-^s 

and  all  the  while  bemoan  my  lack  of  breasts. 

And  here  '''  pm  again;   I  am  the  girl  in  bed  next  to  you, 

the  cynic  on  the  make, 

who  after  cutting  throats, 

after  indulging  in  massacres  in  general, 

like  a  television  Indian  on  the  warpath, 

car  no  longer  afford  to  offer  anything  but  the  package  deal, 

I,  too  long  preoccupied  looking  around  in  time's  em.pty  closets, 

dremand  that  you  appear 

because  I  fear  myself  lonely. 


III. 

The  home  movies  are  over  row  and  you  turn  over  and  go  back  to  sleep,    -J 

I  tell  the  story  once  more  to  myself,. 

I  know  that  I  have  lied 

and  at  the  same  time  didn't  even  make  up  a  p-ood  enough  story  to  believe, 

I  let  fx,o   and  lay  me  down  to  sleep  on  your  soft  stomach j 

(everybody  needs  somebody  to  hide  inside  sometimes). 


IV. 

We,  like  a  ball  and  a  bat, 

were  thrown  together  and  touched  only  in  mid-air, 

leaving  no  bruises, 

V. 

If  it  is  true  that  after  the  hit  the  ball  goes  in  left  field 

and  the  bat  is  flung  on  home  plate; 

that  it  is  Clarissa;   Peter;  Clarissa;  Richard; 

Clarissa;   Elizabeth;   Clarissa;   Miss  Kilman,  and  never  an^'-thing  mo^-e; 

that  this  "is  a  thing  that  has  to  be," 

like  the  "frigidity"  and  "bareness"  of  the  hotel  rooms  in  which 

Peter  Walsh  stays, 
then  I  don't  want  to  play  baseball; 
I  don't  want  to  give  parties. 


Susan  Garland 


GETTING  READY 
Gloria  Sawai 


She  sits  in  the  green  upholstered  chair  euid  watches  her 
father.  He  is  sitting  in  the  black  director's  chair  in  front 
of  the  desk  in  her  living  room  getting  ready.   She  does  not  know 
what  he  is  writing,  sitting  there  in  a  white  shirt  and  the  trou- 
sers of  his  best  suit.   But  for  two  days  he  has  been  writing, 
folding,  sealing,  busy  preparing.   Perhaps  it  is  more  complicat- 
ed to  die  when  you  are  in  soFieone  else's  house. 

"Get  me  a  paper  clip,  will  you?"  he  asks  without  looking 
up.  She  rises  from  her  chair  and  nudges  him  over  while  she 
opens  the  drawer  of  the  desk  and  rummages.  She  lays  a  very 
small  paper  clip  on  the  red  desk  blotter  littered  with  papers. 

He  holds  the  clip  up  to  the  sunlight,  examining  it  with  a 
faint  smile,   "Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?"  he  asks,   "It's  not 
much  of  a  paper  clip." 

"Beggars  cam't  be  choosers,"  she  answers,  trying  to  be  flip- 
pant, and  sits  back  in  the  green  chair  agair.  He  clips  the  pa- 
pers, folds  them,  a^.r'  st^'ffs  them  into  a  brown  envelope. 

"We""!,  "^'ve  been  paying  these  long  enough,   There  are  two 
premiums  left,   I  -^hir''  3'cu  can  take  care  of  the  rest  yourself. 
Mail  this,  will  you?" 

She  is  glad  to  go  outside,  into  the  April  evening,  and  walk 
the  block  to  the  mail  box.   How  long  has  he  been  paying  her  pre- 
miioms?  Fifteen  years  now?  Every  year,  paying  the  premium.  She 
held  even  forgotten  about  the  policy.   But  she  remembers  now — how 
disappointed  she  was  to  receive  an  insurajice  policy  for  gradua- 
tion when  she  really  wanted  The  Moonlight  Sonata.  The  recording 
would  have  been  cheaper  too,  and  Lord  knows  they  had  little  mon- 
ey. She  knows  now  that  even  if  he  lived  fifty  more  years  he 
would  not  give  her  The  Moonlight  Sonata,   "Beggars  caji't  be 
choosers,"  she  had  said.  She  lifts  the  metal  handle  with  her 
fingers  and  drops  the  envelope  into  the  red  box.  She  turns  and 
walks  back  to  the  house.   Is  he  still  at  the  desk,  or  not?  If 
not,,.?  What  would  her  mother  do  alone  with  him  if  he  shoiild  die 
while  she  is  out  mailing  the  letter?  She  hiorries  across  the 
yard,  past  yellow  forsythia,  up  the  porch  steps,  into  the  front 
hall. 

He  is  not  dead.  He  is  standing  in  the  hallway  making  a 
long  distance  telephone  call  to  her  brother, 

",..Glad  to  hear  that,  Joe,   Say,  would  you  look  into  the 
hospitalization  matter  again?  I  haven't  received  the  forms  yet, 
I  want  to  get  this  bill  taken  care  of  before  I  leave,,, Oh,  in  a 
week  or  so.  Good  of  you  and  Robbie  to  come  up,  by  the  way. 
Thanks  for  the  shaves."  He  hangs  up  the  receiver  and  walks  back 


to  the  desk.  He  stops,  bends  over  a  little,  rubbf^g  his  chest. 
His  face  is  a  pale  grey.  She  turns  from  him  and  walks  quickly 
into  the  kitchen. 

Why  is  she  so  afraid?  Hadn't  the  doctor  told  her  only  this 
morning  the  symptoms  might  recur  even  after,,,?  Her  mother  is 
bending  over  the  kitchen  table  chopping  walnuts.  She  does  not 
speak.  Her  plump  hand  holds  the  knife  firmly  and  she  chops  vig- 
orously.  It  is  after  supper,  but  she  still  keeps  herself  busy. 
Her  own  husband  will  come  home  late  again.   It  has  been  over  a 
month  now  since  her  paxents  came  to  visit,  and  her  husband  finds 
the  house  oppressive.   It  was  easier,  those  two  weeks  in  the  hos- 
pital. One  could  rest,  thinking  of  white  uniformed  guardians 
hovering  over  him,  feeling  his  pulse,  examining  the  flickering 
graphs  on  the  small  screen  over  his  bed.  And  her  own  two  bro- 
thers there  to  feed  him  aind  shave  his  stubbled  cheeks.  But 
there  are  no  guardians  here.  Only  two  nervous  women  who  know 
nothing. 

The  lingering  food  odors  in  the  kitchen  nauseate  her,  and 
she  walks  down  the  hall  to  the  bathroom.  Nothing  happens.  Al- 
though her  stomach  feels  loose,  it  is  already  empty.   She  locks 
the  door  and  sits  on  the  stool.  There  is  no  place  where  she  caji 
be  alone. 

Her  father  has  begun  walking  a^ain.  She  can  hear  him  from 
the  bathroom.  He  walks  through  the  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  hall  in  an  even  pace,  as  the  doctor  has  told  him  to 
do.  Living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  hall,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  hall,  living  room,,.  He  has  stopped  in  the  living 
room. 

She  leaves  the  bathroom  and  walks  down  the  hall  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  her  heart  pounding.  She  sees  him  sitting  in  the  green 
upholstered  chair,  his  slippered  feet  on  the  stool  in  front  of 
it.  He  is  reading  the  comics.   The  chair  is  old  ajid  out  of  fash- 
ion.  It  is  her  father's  favorite  chair.   He  drops  the  paper  on 
the  floor  and  leajis  back,  his  head  resting  on  the  strong,  worn 
back  of  the  chair.  His  neck  rises  out  of  the  stiff  collar  of 
his  shirt.  Pale  freckles  sink  into  the  neck's  deep  folds.   He 
is  very  thin.  His  hands  rest  on  his  lap.   She  can  see  the  dark 
blue  marks  on  them.  They  look  like  bruises,  but  they  are  not 
bruises. 

He  bends  over  and  reaches  into  the  magazine  rack  for  another 
section  of  the  newspaper — that  s^me  section.   It  is  the  one  with 
the  story  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  the  front  page.  The  story 
angers  him, 

"After  all,  he's  dead.  Why  csm't  they  let  him  be?"  he  says, 
"If  they  wanted  to  bring  up  stuff  like  that,  they  shoxild  have 
done  it  while  he  was  still  alive  and  could  speak  for  himself." 
The  pa^e  shows  a  picture  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  a  strange 
woraaji.  Further  down,  there's  a  picture  of  Eleanor,  looking  an- 
gry. 
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She  sits  down  on  the  black  director's  chair,  "That's  what 
I  say,  too,"  she  suiswers.  She  feels  sick  amd  nervous  again. 
He's  remembering  that  day.  Why  caji't  he  fx)rget  it?  He's  ask- 
ing us  to  forget  it.  Begging  us.  Why  can't  she  forget?  Out  of 
a  thousand  memories,  why  does  that  one  catch  in  her  mind  like  a 
hook? 


She  was  sitting  on  a  cane-backed  chair  in  her  mother's 
dining  room.  An  August  sun  filtered  through  thin  woven  curtains 
onto  the  rough  top  of  t^e   table.   It  sank  into  the  tiny  cracks 
on  the  table's  surface.  It  flickered  in  little  dots  on  the  wide 
fronds  of  the  fern  standing  green  ajid  luscious  by  the  window. 
It  permeated  the  room,  seeping  into  its  feirthest  comers.  There 
was  no  space  ainywhere  without  the  light.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  patLl  that  contained  her  and  her  family  and  the 
house  itself  in  a  sunless  box  of  fear.  She  didn't  know  why. 

Her  younger  brother  Robbie  sat  on  the  brown  davenport  in 
the  living  room.  She  could  see  him  tiirning  the  pages  of  a  mag- 
azine. Was  he  reading?  Or  was  he,  too,  sensitive  to  the  gloom 
that  prevailed?  He  was  only  twelve,  but  he  was  the  smart  one  in 
the  family.  Perhaps  he  knew.  He  turned  the  pages  rapidly.  His 
leg  dangled  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  How  ugly  he  was  getting. 
Long  legs  stretched  out  of  proportion  to  his  small  torso,  Orajige 
hair  lay  in  clumps  on  his  head.  A  thin,  obscene  fuzz  had  appear- 
ed on  his  upper  lip.  And  when  he  talked,  his  voice  wavered 
hoarsely  between  the  soxinds  of  child  and  man  in  hi«, 

Joe,  her  older  brother,  was  upstairs.  She  heard  him  walk- 
ing on  the  floor  above  her  head.  She  heard  the  door  of  his 
closet  open  and  close  again.  He  was  eighteen  and  handsome.  He 
worried  his  mother  with  his  good  looks  and  smooth  ways  vith  girls, 

Evelyn  Budd  had  left.  She  was  the  teacher  who  had  roomed 
in  their  house.  She  left  suddenly  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier. 
She  was  a  yovmg  woman,  but  very  plain  and  quiet.  Even  so,  after 
her  departure  the  house  had  become  increasingly  dismal. 

The  door  between  the  dining  room  and  her  parents'  bedroom 
was  closed.  It  was  frequently  closed  now.  Her  mother  for  rea- 
sons wholly  unknown  to  the  daughter  had  withdrawn  into  that  room 
day  after  day,  closing  the  door  after  her.  She  hated  her  mother 
then.  Silent  and  distant,  her  mother  with  a  strange,  perverse 
power  had  enshrouded  her  family  in  a  floating  grey  guilt  that 
puzzled  them.   That  puzzled  her,  at  any  rate.  Her  father  was 
also  behind  that  door.  She  could  hear  his  muffled  voice  from 
where  she  sat  on  the  sun-soaked,  cane-backed  chair. 

She  heard  heavy,  awkward  thumps  on  the  stairway.   Her  broth- 
er was  coming  down  from  his  room.  What  was  he  hauling?  Boxes? 
The  door  to  the  hallway  flew  open  and  Joe  appeared  carrying  two 
suitcases — one  large  case,  its  threads  worn,  and  a  smaller  metal 
one.  His  eyes  were  red,  his  face  streaked  with  crying.  He 
heaved  the  suitcases  onto  the  floor  by  the  table  and  ran  into 
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the  hall  to  the  closet.  Her  heart  pounded  as  she  sat  there,  look-  • 
ing  at  the  two  suitcases  lying  in  the  sun. 

The  door  to  her  parents'  bedroom  opened,  ajid  her  father 
steeped  into  the  dining  room.  "Joe?,,, I'm  csilling  you,  Joe,  Come 
here .  Now , " 

Joe's  voice  from  the  closet  was  twisted  from  crying.  He  was   ^ 
leaving,  he  said.  He  was  not  staying  in  the  same  house  with  her. 
Not  when  she  felt  that  way.  Not  when  she  hated  him  like  she  did. 
He  re-entered  the  dining  room,  carrying  a  blue  jacket,   "She  said 
it  herself,"  His  voice  was  hoarse,   "She  said  it,"  He  pointed  to  | 
the  bedroom,  "'We  both  can't  live  in  the  same  house,'  That's  what  ^ 
she  said,"  He  wiped  the  tears  from  his  face  with  the  back  of  his 
hand  atnd  picked  up  the  metal  suitcase.  Her  father  leaned  against 
the  doorframe.  Her  mother  lay  hidden  under  the  sheets  and  blankets 
of  her  bed. 

She  had  never  before  seen  hei'  father  look  so  sorrowful,  "I 
have  something  to  tell  you.  All  of  you.  There  is  something  you 
don't  know  that  I  must  tell  you,"  he  said.  What  grey  and  heavj'- 
message  did  he  have,  she  wondered,  that  the  words  came  out  with  such 
an  agony. 

Then  she  heard  her  mother's  voice,  "No.  No,  No.  No,  No,"  she 
moaned  from  her  gloomy  cave  among  the  pillows, 

"Yes,"  her  father  said,   "Can't  you  see?  Ho  thinks  he's  to 
blame.  He  thinks  he's  the  cause.  Can't  you  ^ee  that?  He  thinks 
it's  him." 

Then  the  message.  Her  father.  Her  gentle,  righteous  father,   * 
standing  tall   in  the  doorway,  his  neck  strong  and  brown,  his  arms   ." 
muscxilar  under  the  sleeves  of  a  blue  shirt,  his  eyes  heavy  and 
tearless.  Her  father,  whose  only  flaw  as  far  as  she  could  see  was 
a  sometimes  tiresome,  out-dated  sense  of  responsibility,  A  re- 
sponsibility that  had  perhaps  grown  prodigious.  Her  father.  And 
that  woman.  That  plain,  unexciting  woman ^  And  he  was  telling  them, 
Joe  and  Robbie  and  her.  Giving  no  reasons,  making  no  apologies. 
Only  telling  them  in  front  of  their  mother.  Crushing  himself  be-   ^ 
tween  bedroom  and  dining  room  of  the  sun-laden  house.  Why?  Why 
was  he  telling  them?  Lots  of  men  did  what  he  had  done.  She  knew 
that.  But  they  didn't  tell  their  children.  Not  their  twelve-year- 
old  sons.  What  a  terrible  thing  he  was  doing — telling  them.  Was 
there  no  other  way?  Could  there  be  no  evasions  for  him?  Or  for    ^ 
them?  . 

And  her  mother.  Her  jealous  mother.  How  did  she  find  out  j 
anyway?  She  had  felt  no  pity  for  her  mother — only  a  sick  resent-  j 
ment.  Not  until  later  did  she  find  out  what  it  was  like  to  be  so  ^ 
jealous.  But  it  hadn't  always  been  so  with  her  mother.  There  had 
been  light  around  her  and  humour  and  cheerful  energies  that  filled 
the  house  with  warm  cooking  smells.  But  now — an  expressionless,  r 
hollow  withdrawal. 

What  a  pitiful  thing  a  family  was.  How  ugly  and   pitiful  were 
the  ways  of  families.  There  must  be  better  ways,  easier  ways,  ways 
without  commitments,  expl^uraSf   pain, 
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Her  father  stood  silent  in  the  doorway.  Her  mother  lay  on 
the  bed  quiet,   Joe  leaned  against  the  wall  with  his  eyes  closed, 
his  jacket  dangling  in  his  hand,  Robbie,   She  looked  in  the  living 
room,  Robbie  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  his  head  sunk  in  the  brown 
seat  of  the  sofa.  He  was  crying.   Sobbing  in  his  crackling  ad- 
olescent voice.  She  hadn't  heard  him  until  now.  Or  seen  him  there, 
his  shoulders  shaking.  She  got  up  from  her  chair  and  went  to  Robbie, 
She  kneeled  beside  him,  put  her  arm  around  his  shoulder,  and  cried 
quietly. 

She  remembered  little  else.  The  sun  lay  hot  on  her  back  and 
on  the  rough  fiber  of  the  sofa.   It  lay  over  Robbie,  warming  his 
orange  hair  until  it  seemed  a  flame.  Yet  it  hovered  over  them,  a 
canopy  of  quiet,  yellow  light.  What  followed  was  in  no  way  mirac- 
ulous, unless  there  were  such  small  and  homely  miracles,  Joe  lugged 
the  suitcases  up  to  his  room,  Robbie  went  outside  and  shot  baskets, 
And  later,  days  or  weeks  or  months  later,  she  couldn't  remember, 
her  mother  left  her  sorrow-filled  room  and  sauig  aigain  as  she  sliced 
the  vegetables.  The  event  slipped  quietly  into  a  far  crevice  of 
their  memory.  They  had  not  spoken  of  it  since. 


The  room  is  dark  now  except  for  a  light  shining  in  from  the 
hall,  a  yellow  band  dividing  the  darkness.  Her  father  is  still 
sitting  in  the  green  chair.  She  wants  to  tell  him,  sitting  there 
4±th.   the  paper  on  his  lap,  that  it  doesn't  matter.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter at  all.   If  only  he  could  know  that  it  doesn't  matter.  But  she 
3an't  tell  him.  Saying  it  would  only  let  him  know  that  she  remem- 
bers. And  it  matters.  But  tl'iat  is  only  one  truth.  The  other 
truth — the  greater  truth — is  that  it  doesn't  matter,  A  thousand 
times  it  doesn't  matter.  She  knows  no  word  for  that.   But  the 
Dther  words  rise  from  her  stomach  to  her  throat  and  stop  there, 
packed  tightly.  She  opens  the  desk  drawer  and  puts  her  head  down 
slose  to  it,  as  if  to  look  for  something,  a  paper  clip  or  something. 

Her  father  rises  from  the  chair,  letting  the  newspaper  fall 
to  the  floor,  "I  guess  it's  time  to  turn  in,"  he  says  and  walks 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  hall,  to  their  bedroom. 

She  sits  on  the  black  director's  chair  in  front  of  her  desk 
in  the  dark  room. 

She  rises  and  turns  on  the  floor  laimp.   She  will  have  to  go 
in  and  say  goodnight.  She  hates  saying  goodnight.   But  it  isn't 
much  really.   She  thinks  of  her  mother  who  will  sleep  by  his  side. 
iJhat  would  her  mother  do  if  she  woke  up  and,.,?  She  leans  against 
the  green  chair  and  looks  down  on  the  wrinkled  face  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt, 

She  knocks  on  the  door  and  enters.  Her  father  is  in  bed.   Her 
mother  is  busy  about  the  room — smoothing  the  white  bedspread, 
plumping  a  pillow,  picking  up  a  sock.   She  lifts  thin  stems  of 
withered  forsythia  from  a  vase  near  his  bed,  crumples  them  into 
yesterday's  paper,  and  buries  it  in  the  wastebasket.   She  talks 
about  unimportant  matters.  Did  he  feel  a  draft  last  night?  There's 
a  lump  on  her  side  of  the  bed  that  she  can't  get  at.  Has  he  seen 
the  letter  from  Sarah  lying  axound  anywhere?  She  would  like  to 
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read  it  again.   He  thinks  the  letter  from  Saxah  is  with  the  other 
csurds  on  the  bookcase.   Her  mother  leaves  the  room  to  find  it. 

She  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  looks  at  her  father. 
She  sees  his  arms  with  their  purple  blotches  resting  on  top  of  the 
white  spread c  And  his  head,  hard  against  the  pillow.  She  sees 
his  face  with  eyes  averted.  She  looks  at  the  eyes  until  they  looK 
at  hers.   She  lays  her  hand  on  the  small  white  mound  of  his  foot. 
She  holds  a  toe  between  her  fingers. 

"Goodnight,  Dad,"  she  says. 

He  does  not  smile.  His  head  lies  hard  aigainst  the  pillow, 

"Goodnight,"  he  says. 


I  CARRY  THE  BURDEN 


I  carry  the  burden  of  not  loving, 

Heavy  as  mutton, 

In  my  arms  and  fingers. 

No  tiny  whip-like  energies  of  hate 

To  make  a  door  slam, 

A  cup  drop,  or  handle  break. 

Only  a  carrion  pull.   This  little 

Pot  I  scrape  tir'^s  ne 

As  if  I'd  dug  a  channel. 


Gloria  Sawai 
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LAMENTATIONS  FROM  A  BROKEN  DREAM 


Night  crawling  frequenter, 

a  sun-shy  sleeper  bobs 

lazily  into  riawning  evening. 
Tandem  eyes  inquiring  from  a 

should er-ronted  head,  he 
Reaches  in  a  no-neck  stretch 

to  search  the  bank  for 
Day-strewn  intruders, 

A  serene  salute  of  tow-headed 
foxtails  dips  welcome 
to  him  and  night, 

a  pair 

of  one. 
Still  timid  in  half-dead  light, 

He  slides  from  the  scum-covered 
Quaxry  pit, 

his  night 

in  day. 

Onion-skin  tadpoles  lie  stranded 

in  sun-sucked  puddles. 
The  night-soaked  sky  bulges 

as  the  belching  bass  voice 
Laments  the  failures  of 

truth 

and 

faith 
In  never-known  day. 


David  E,  White 
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NIGHT  JUNCTION 


I  used  to  travel  a  night  line 

which  made  a  quiet  sweep  through  a  silent  junction 

on  a  lonely  distant  back  road, 

A  junction  with  a  gas  station  and  a  house  or  two 

in  which  dreamers  slept  untouched  hy  my  motor's  muffled  tone, 

where  lovers  shrieked  beneath  their  sheets 

secretly  frightened  to  their  own; 

They  burled  their  heads  and  reached  in  their  beds 

trying  to  hide  from  the  silent  unknown 

of  my  carlight's  glow  that  creepling  roamed 

on  and  off  their  window 

as  I  quietly  drove  past  them  in  the  night. 

And  Love, , . 

T  always  thought  her  to  be  at  some  window. 
Secretly  she  peered  through  a  curtain  slit 
and  always  somehow  would  never  forget 
when  to  look  for  my  pass'ng. 

So  fair,  long-haired,  love, 
watching  Alone  through  the  yc-'^^s 
waiting  for  my  carlight's  playing, 
sometimes  crying,  weeping  on  her  soft, 
pleading  for  my  stayin^^,,. 


Tve  Standard 
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HOMEBREW 
Mike  Norris 


F^ed  Newcross  has  run  the  service  station  just  outside  of 
Pilot  Hill  for  as  long  as  boys  who  are  seniors  in  high  school 
can  remember.   He  does  good  work,  but  he  doesn't  say  much.   If 
a  car  is  brought  in  that  is  overheating,  Fred  will  lift  up  the 
hood,  put  his  foot  on  the  bumper,  wipe  his  hands  with  a  rag  from 
his  back  pocket,  and  then  mumble,  "seewhaticando."  But  he  some- 
how gets  the  car  fixed,  and  he  does  the  cheapest  work  in  town, 
Fred  is  short  and  almost  forty,  and  his  big  nose  seems  to  grow 
redder  every  day.   He  always  keeps  four  or  five  cane-bottom 
chairs  in  the  front  part  of  his  station,  and  high  school  boys 
from  the  town  congregate  there  and  drink  soft  drinks  ajid  eat 
corn  cheese  and  peanuts  and  loaf. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon  Pete  Isaacs  and  Junior  McPhalen  were 
recounting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  making  homebrew  to  the 
other  boys,  when  a  girl  in  her  late  teens  pulled  up  in  a  new 
Oldsmobile.  Fred  scurried  out  auid  the  girl  told  him  to  fill  her 
up  and  asked  him  where  the  ladies'  room  was.  Fred  pointed  to  the 
side  of  the  station  and  she  headed  back  there  while  the  boys 
watched  her  through  the  station  window.   She  had  thick  brown 
hair  that  curled  over  her  shoulders  ajid  she  was  barefooted.   Her 
blouse  was  a  small  white  cotton  affai"^,  fathered  at  the  shoulders, 
and  it  displayed  the  bulging  tops  of  her  breasts  which  seemed  to 
be  pushed  upward  by  some  unseen  force  from  below.   Her  skirt  was 
short  and  black  and  revealed  her  smooth,  brown  legs  almost  to 
the  point  where  they  stopped  being  legs  and  started  being  some- 
thing else.  She  held  her  mouth  open  a  little  as  she  walked  past 
the  station  window,  and  the  boys  could  see  her  white,  even  teeth, 
which  would  have  been  perfect  if  one  of  the  lower  ones  hadn't  been 
missing.  When  the  boys  hesird  the  door  slajn,  they  a21  rushed  over 
to  the  wall  and  listened  for  her  in  thp  rert  room,  but  all  they 
could  hear  was  the  sound  of  running  water, 

Fred  finished  filling  her  up  before  she  got  back  from  the 
ladies'  room,,  and  as  he  walked  back  into  the  station,  everybody 
started  talking  at  once, 

"Christ,  d5d  you  get  a  look  at  that,  Fred?" 

"She's  not  from  around  here," 

"Fred,  here'?  your  big  chance,"  Pete  said,  "Virgfe  won't  be 
back  from  church  till  late  tonight,   Al]  you  got  to  do  is  turn 
on  the  charm  and  that  sweet  thing '11  take  you  for  a  ride  in  her 
new  Oldsmobile," 

The  boys  laughed  and  Fred's  nose  got  a  little  redder,  and 
he  pulled  a  rag  from  his  back  pocket  and  began  to  rub  his  hajids. 
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He  didn't  say  anything,  but  sat  down  on  some  cases  of  motor  oil 
that  were  stacked  nj)   "behind  the  cash  register.   Just  as  Fred  got 
settled  the  girl  walked  in  fumbling  around  in  a  flimsy,  rawhide 
purse.   Everyone  stopped  talking  at  once,  and  she  looked  up  and 
asked  Fred  how  much  she  owed  him, 

"Six-forty-six,"  said  Fred  in  a  low,  funny,  raspy-like 
voice, 

"T  beg  your  pardon?" 

"Six-forty-six,"  said  Fred  a  little  louder. 

She  bent  low  over  the  counter  and  began  filling  out  a  check, 
and  the  boys  coughed  and  fidgeted  nervously. in  envy  of  Fred's 
point  of  view. 

Finally  the  girl  looked  up  at  Fred,   "Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  get  to  Kingsdale  from  here?" 

"Turn  right  about  five  miles  up  then  keep  that  road  to 
Maury  get  on  ^21  at  Maury  a'nd  that  takes  you  into  Kingsdale," 
said  Fred  looking  down  at  the  cash  register, 

"Gould  you  go  over  that  a  little  slower,"  she  said,  tip- 
toeing and  leaning  towaxd  Fred  as  she  handed  him  the  check, 

Fred  looked  up  for  a  second,  and  then  with  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  he  needed  to  clear  his  throat  said,  "You  tell  her 
Pete." 

Pete  told  her  again  and  she  said,  "Thank  you,"  with  an  al- 
most singing  voice  and  walked  out  of  the  station. 

As  soon  as  she  pulled  out  of  sight,  all  the  boys  immediately 
began  expounding  upon  the  feats  they  would  perform  if  given  half 
a  chance,  except  Fred  who  pulled  the  rag  out  of  his  pocket,  began 
to  rub  his  hands,  and  slipped  quietly  into  the  grease  room. 

"Hell,"  Pete  said,  "if  I'd  of  been  in  Fred's  place  I'd  have 
invited  that  little  honey  into  the  back  and  given  her  some  real 
directions,  instead  of  clamming  up  like  an  old  man," 

"Yeah,"  Junior  chimed  in,  "if  that  storm  hadn't  ruined  our 
homebrew,  we  could 've  all  went  back  in  the  back  and  had  a  little 
party,  with  Virgie  gone  to  church  today." 

The  boys  continued  to  talk  about  what  could  have  transpired 
if  things  had  been  handled  correctly  smd  how  it  was  a  shame  that 
all  of  the  opportunities  came  to  people  who  were  too  old  and  out- 
of-it  to  be  interested  in  them,  until  in  a  few  minutes  Fred  came 
back  in  and  asked  them  if  they  knew  where  to  get  anything  to 
drink  today. 

Pete  told  Fred  that  Mack  Webb  had  quit  bootlegging  on  Sunday, 
and  that  all  the  stores  over  in  Richfield  were  closed,  and  that 
unless  he  wanted  to  try  some  vanilla  extract  or  after  shave 
lotion,  he  was  out  of  luck. 

Fred  asked  Pete  and  Junior  if  they  had  checked  on  their 
homebrew  since  the  storm  and  they  said  no  they  just  figured  it 
was  ruined.  Fred  rubbed  his  hands  with  a  rag  from  his  back  pock- 
et for  a  minute  smd  then  said  that  it  might  not  be  and  he'd  give 
them  five  dollars  if  they'd  take  some  gallon  coke  syrup  jars  and 
fill  them  with  homebrew  and  bring  them  back  to  the  station.  They 
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agreed  and  Fred  rinsed  out  four  jars  he  had  for  people  to  cairy 
gas  in  and  cleaned  off  an  old  oil  funnel.   They  asked  Fred  if 
they  should  strain  the  homebrew  through  a  cloth  or  something 
if  it  wasn't  turned  over,  but  he  said  hell  no  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  station  the  other  boys  had  gone 
home  for  supper  and  Fred  was  sitting  under  the  "no  checks  or 
credit"  sign  staring  at  the  cash  register.  He  didn't  look  up 
until  the  boys  opened  the  door,  but  when  he  saw  them  he  jumped 
up  and  helped  them  carry  the  jars  to  the  back  part  of  the  station 
where  he  and  Virgie  lived.   The  living  quarters  consisted  of  a 
combination  kitchen  and  living  room,  a  half  bath,  and  a  small 
bedrooi",  and  they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  station  by 
a  ragged  piece  of  flowered  cloth  that  was  nailed  over  the  door. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  worn  gray  linoleum,  and  above  the 
dinette  set,  hanging  on  a  rusty  nail,  was  a  small  round  picture 
of  Jesus,  who  looked  like  somebody  was  pointing  a  flashlight  at 
the  back  of  his  head. 

As  soon  as  the  jars  were  set  on  the  table,  Fred  went  back 
out  front  and  turned  off  the  gas  sign  and  all  the  station  lights 
and  locked  up  the  pumps.   He  walked  back  into  the  kitchen  and 
looked  at  the  homebrew  mumbling  something  about  how  it  didn't 
look  too  bad.   He  took  the  cap  off  one  of  the  jars  and  put  his 
first  finger  through  the  glass  loop,  and  swung  the  jar  airound  so 
that  it  layed  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.   Then  he  tilted  it  up  and 
began  to  drink,   HisA^iam's  apple  bobbed  up  and  down  with  the 
jerky  regtilaxity  of  a  worn  piston,  and  the  mud-colored  homebrew 
ran  out  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  down  into  his  shirt.  After 
he  had  drunk  off  about  a  pint,  he  set  the  jar  down  on  the  table 
and  let  out  a  long -hoarse  breath  and  shook  his  head.  Then  he  sat 
down  at  the  dinette  table  and  took  another  long  drink  while  the 
boys  waited  for  their  money.  Several  minutes  of  strained  silence 
followed,  interrupted  only  by  the  bubbling  of  the  homebrew  as  Fred 
proceeded  to  pour  it  down,  smd  the  drumming  of  Pete's  fingers  on 
the  table  as  he  looked  doubtfully  at  the  jar  of  homebrew  in  Fred's 
lap.  When  the  jar  was  about  two-thirds  empty,  Fred's  eyes  began 
to  shine  and  his  nose  began  to  look  something  like  a  red  neon 
light  and  he  suddenly  looked  up  at  the  boys,  who  had  been  fidgit- 
ing  clII  the  while,  smd  said  he  had  just  about  forgotten  about 
paying  them.  He  laid  a  five  dollar  roll  of  quarters  on  the  table, 
and  Junior  quickly  picked  it  up,  and  the  boys  started  to  leave, 
but  Fred  looked  up  and  said,  "You  wouldn't  rvm  off  and  leave  a 
fellow  with  three  gallons  of  homebrew  woxild  you?" 

The  boys  exchanged  a  surprised  glance,  but  afte-^  a  brief 
hesitation  they  sat  back  down.  Fred  trie'^  to  get  them  to  drink 
some  of  the  homebrew,  but  they  said  they  didn't  believe  they 
wanted  any,  Fred  ke^t  drinking  and  his  eyes  kept  getting  redder 
and  more  watfiry  and  his  nose  was  positively  ablaze  when  he  auddsn- 
ly  blurted  out,  "Well,  what  have  you  boys  been  up  t6  this  summer?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  In  surprise  because  Fred  never  did 
say  anything  like  that,  and  now  that  he  was  getting  pretty  drunk, 
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he  talke'^  a'^cut  as  loud  as  a  normal  person  and  it  sounded  funny. 
Th-  ""oys  just  sat  there  for  a  minute  and  finally  Pete  told  him 
that  they  had  been  shooting  a  lot  of  pool  and  that  was  about  all, 

Fred  stared  over  the  top  of  their  heads  for  a  minute,  and 
then  said,  "Yeah,  I  used  to  shoot  pool  all  the  time  when  I  was 
in  the  army.  We  used  to  play  nine  ball  with  five  dollars  on  the 
five  and  nine," 

Pete  said  he  didn't  know  that  Fred  played  pool  and  they     ■ 
would  have  to  play  cutthroat  together  sometime t 

Fred  said  no,  he  hadn't  played  in  a  long  time,  and  then  he 
took  another  long  drink  and  said  hell  yeah  he  could  play  sometime 
if  they  wanted  to.  He  took  another  drink  and  looked  over  at  Pete 
and  said,  "I  guess  you  boys  know  all  sorts  of  girls  like  that 
one  that  stopped  here  today,"  | 

"No,"  Pete  said,  "but  I  wouldn't  mind  knowing  a  few  like 
her," 

"Hell,"  said  Fred,  "don't  give  me  that,  A  couple  of  young 
bucks  like  you've  probably  got  everything  in  this  county  treed. 
Why  don't  we  load  this  homebrew  in  my  old  Ghrystler  and  take  off 
and  maybe  you  boys  locate  us  a  woman  or  two," 

Junior  looked  up  quickly  when  Fred  said  "us,"  but  after  a 
pause  Pete  said,  "Well,  they  sent  Wanda  Bionch  off  three  weeks 
cLgo,  and  Janet  Sizemore's  knocked  up,  so  the  only  one  I  know  is 
Betty  Lou  Sowder,  but  T  don't  know  if  I  can  get  her  to  come  out 
for  an,,, three  people  or  not," 

"You  can  do  it,"  Fred  said,   "You  can  do  itc  Jiist  let  me 
finish  off  this  jar  and  we'll  take  off." 

Fred  lifted  the  jar  unsteadily  and  tilted  it  up  and  began 
to  drink  in  long  sloshing  gulps.   The  hom.ebrew  emitted  a  sour, 
vinegar-like  smel], ,  spattering  on  his  shirt  and  onto  the  floor 
as  he  finisbed  off  most  of  what  was  left  in  the  jar.   He  started 
to  set  the  jar  on  the  table,  when  he  paused  and  dragged  it  back 
into  his  lapt   He  closed  one  eye  and  bent  his  wobbling  head  over 
it  as  if  he  were  looking  into  a  microscope.  About  that  time  Pete 
and  Junior  saw  what  had  attracted  his  attention.  There,  in  the 
drugs  of  the  homebrew,  laying  on  its  side  with  its  long  legs 
crumpled  up  in  a  bow,  was  a  slimy,  black  and  red  spotted  spider, 

Fred  grabbed  his  neck  with  both  hands,  letting  the  jar 
crash  to  the  floor. 

"I'm  poisoned.  You  must've  let  this  stuff  work  off  in  a 
commode," 

He  pressed  his  lips  together  and  arched  his  back  as  he  held 
down  a  gagging  belch,  while  Pete  and  Junior  looked  back  and  forth 
at  each  other  and  the  broken  glass  on  the  floor. 

Suddenly  Fred  jumped  out  of  his  chair  and  staggered  over  to 
the  sink  and  began  to  retch  and  stick  his  finger  down  his  throat. 
As  Pete  amd  Junior  sat  looking  at  each  other  and  at  Fred,  they 
heard  someone  opening  the  station  door,  but  before  they  could  even 
stand  up,  the  flowered  cloth  flew  back  and  in  walked  Virgie, 

She  stopped  short  as  she  came  into  the  kitchen  and  put  her 
hands  on  her  hips  and  glared  at  Pete  and  Junior  and  the  jars  of 
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homebrew  and  Fred,  who  was  bent  over  the  sink.  Virgie  was  of 
medium  height  but  her  two  hundred  pounds  made  her  seem  much 
shorter  than  she  actually  was.  She  had  on  a  black  dress  which 
was  tightly  encircled  by  a  black  patent  leather  belt,  creating 
an  effect  much  like  that  of  a  sack  of  floior  which  has  been  tied 
around  the  middi©  with  a  rope.   She  haul  a  drooping  carnation 
pinned  to  her  chest,  and  she  stood  with  her  legs  a  good  distance 
apart  and  her  toes  pointed  slightly  inward.  Her  black  patent 
leather  shoes  were  bent  out  of  shape  at  the  sides,  and  she  tip- 
toed and  rocked  back  and  forth  from  time  to  time  as  she  looked 
into  the  kitchen.  Finally  she  spoke, 

"You  sorry  s,o.b,   I  spend  the  whole  day  at  church  and  when 
I  come  home  I  find  the  station  closed  and  you  here  drunk  with 
these  two  boys.  Do  you  know  what  their  parents  would  do  if  they 
knew  you  was  giving  them  things  to  drink?  They'd  have  you  thrown 
in  jail  and  I  wish  to  hell  they  would.  Maybe  then  I  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  coming  home  and  finding  you  dead  drunk  every 
time  I  step  out  of  the  house,   I  can't  even  do  church  work  any- 
more because  I  ra"'+  trust  you  out  of  my  sight," 

S'^e  n^vsed  long  enough  to  direct  a  hot,  narrow-eyed  glance 
at  Pete  and  Junior,  but  a  new  fit  of  coughing  brought  her  atten- 
tion back  to  Fred, 

"For  Christ's  sake.  The  idea  of  a  groT«'^  ran  exposing  young 
boys  to  such  things  is  enough  to  turn  anybody'?  f^+omrch,"  She 
paused  and  shook  hei"  head  as  she  looked  at  the  broken  glass  on 
the  -Plocr, 

"Well,  what  do  you  have  to  say  for  yourself,  Rudolph?" 

Fr9d  let  out  a  long  gagging  moan  and  started  throwing  up  on 
the  side  of  the  sink,  while  Pete  and  Junior  stock  like  awkward 
statues  looking  out  of  the  back  window.  Finally  Fred  stopped 
throwing  up  and  said,  "Virgie,  I'm  dying," 

"No  such  good  luck,"  Virgie  said,   "Anyway,  anybody  that 
would  drink  that  stuff  ought  to  die.   It's  probably  got  bugs  in 
it," 

When  she  said  that,  Fred  started  throwing  up  again. 

Virgie  marched  over  to  the  sink  and  said  that  the  Lord  knew 
she  tried  to  keep  her  linoleum  rug  clean  and  as  she  hung  Fred's 
cap  on  a  nail  above  the  sink,  Pete  and  Junior  saw  their  chance. 

They  eased  out  while  Virgie 's  back  was  turned  and  were  out 
the  door  and  gone  before  she  had  time  to  turn  around. 

It  was  an  evening  two  days  later,  after  Pete  and  Junior 
had  lost  all  their  money  playing  pool  when  they  stopped  back  at 
the  station.   The  place  was  empty  and  Fred  was  sitting  under  the 
"no  checks  or  credit"  sign  staring  at  the  cash  register.   He 
just  glanced  up  for  a  moment  when  they  walked  in,  Pete  looked 
at  Junior  with  a  wink  and  walked  over  to  Fred  and  said  under 
his  breath,  "Let's  ride  over  to  Richfield  and  get  a  cold  one  or 
two  tonight,  Fred,  We  might  even  get  a  couple  of  big  honeys  to 
come  along,"' 
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Fred  looked  up  for  a  second  w:3th  a.  surprised  smile  and 
whispered,  "Well,  Virgie's  going  to  prayer  meeting  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  guess  I  could  close  up  a  little  early," 

Suddenly  Virgie's  voice  rang  out  from  behind  the  flowered 
curtain,  "Well  I  swear  to  my  God,"  She  walked  through  the 
flowered  curtain  looking  at  a  check  which  had  a  bright  red  stamp 
on  it,   "This  does  it,   I  can't  trust  you  out  of  my  sight  for  a 
single  solitajry  minute.   If  you're  not  getting  dead  drunk,  you're 
taking  in  cold  checks,   I'm  going  to  have  to  give  up  church  al- 
together and  keep  my  eye  on  you  every  second  or  we'll  end  up  on 
welfare," 

While  Virgie  was  talking  Pete  anc  Junior  slipped  quietly 
out  the  door. 

Fred's  eyes  followed  them  as  they  walked  out  into  the  even- 
ing darkness.   Just  before  they  went  out  of  sight,  a  new  Olds- 
mobile  went  by  the  station  and  Pete  waved  his  hand  at  the  car, 
which  stopped  just  long  enough  for  the  two  boys  to  get  in,  and 
then  took  off  with  squealing  tires. 

Inside,  Fred  looked  at  Virgie  as  she  shook  the  red-marked 
check  at  him  and  pulled  the  rag  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to 
rub  his  hands. 


THE  FERRIS  WHEEL  PID: 


T  used  to  envy  you 

when  we  would  ride 
the  enpt^/  fer-ris  wheel 

and  you  could  squint 
into  the  'hottom  o-f   a  tiny 

shot-glass  and  see 
a  whole  skyscraper. 

But  then  one 
day  at  dawn,  T  showed  you 
Nlagra  Falls  on   a  pir's  head. 

We  never  rode  the  f  err  is  w>^eel 

together  any  more  after  that. 


William  A,  Raker 
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THE  SHADOW-EATERS 


Their  metaphors  extending 

beyond  the  marginalia  of  their  lives 

each  hissing  strand  of  the  Gorgon's  hair 

they  have  personally  defanged 

the  heroes 

rocking  themselves  asleep  in  their  own  arms 

in  hammocks 

strung  between  the  priined  stumps 

of  suburbia 's  bare  yards 

the  sulphur  of  Nietzsche's  pyrotechnics 

priming  the  monstrous  artillery  of  their  dreams 

The  Will  to  Power  pillowing  their  senses 

beyond  mortgages  &  installment  plans 

Tarzans  &  Flash  Gordons 

Their  heroines 

slung  limp  as  beigged  doe  across  their  shoulders 

the  cabins  of  their  starships 

glow  with  the  wall-to-wall  nap  of  the  Great  Bear's  hide 

while  Africas  of  apes 

move  toward  the  soiarce  of  a  distant  howl 


Things  nothing  in  themselves 

are  like  nothing  of  the  selves  they  were 

Cattle  become  kings 

absolutes 

limited  to  the  loosest  translations 

Pit}'-  the  prey 

the  dres.Tn-devoured  shadows 

monsters 

crouched  in  the  lowest  branches  of  twisted  forests 

onto  the  backs  of  dreamers  dropping 

not  as  monsters 

but  as  letters  shaken  from  a  printed  page 

petals  of  imsLgined  flowers 

plucked  &   eaten 

Pity  the  prey 

the  victims  of  the  dream 


When  the  war  was  over 

the  heroics  of  the  tyrant's  speeches 

were  lost  in  foreign  places 

In  the  faceless  syllables  of  soldiers 

meaning  starved  for  meaning 

the  tvrant 
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feeding  on  the  Blueplate  Special  of  their  features 
the  cannon  fodder  of  the  crowds 
the  airbursts  of  The  Great  Unwashed 
dangling  like  participles 
from  the  gibbet  of  his  rhetoric 
Pity  the  prey- 
under  the  sun's  thumb 
at  the  center  of  a  day 
that  never  was 
pity  the  prey 
the  ghosts  &  shadowless 

rocking  themselves  asleep  in  their  own  lives 
descending  the  stairs  of  nightmare 
step 
by  step 


Estill  Pollock 


Dress  Rehearsal  for  a  Death 


The  nothing  that  was  called  for 

comes  to  nothing 

In  this  clinic 

for  the  menopaused  in  mind 

a  suicidal  daughter  of  the  moon 

survives  the  razor's  edge  of  sadness 

, , .  After  a  night  of  gauze  k   hjrpos 

when  the  whips  &  chairs  of  madness 

would  drive  the  mind's  zoo 

through  the  f irehoop  at  my  wrist 

after  the  adhesive  clank 

of  cages  reclosing 

death  itself 

seems  more  remote  this  morning 

though  less  medicinal  than  breath 

As  if  my  presence  were  the  punchline 

life's  long  humiliation 

corners  me  with  smiles 

Starched  punctual  the  nurse's  crepe  soles 

tanktreading  toward  me...  breakfast  in  bed 

B  movie  starlet  I've  committed  my  part  to  mind 

and  committed  to  the  ins  &  outs  of  mind 

my  lines 
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my  pits  smoothed  with  rouge  &  pancake 

each  close-up 

stalled  in  the  macadam  of  my  features 

The  laug-hs  are  faceless 

Grease-paint  menagerie 

the  beasts  behind  the  sideshow  scenes 

are  circling  for  the  kill 

Nothing  clowns 

in  this  vaudpv:'lle  of  the  ill 

Baxium  by  the  beaker 

I'i  rpell  my  role  in  chalk 

bolt  through  tb-^  haywire  of  there  losses 

Stripped  to  my  leanest  self  of  selves 

I  cower  behind  the  fluoroscope  &   swallow 

The  script  old  the  act  is  folding 

The  windows  within  these  walls  are  barred 

Turn  the  pa^e 

My  earmarked  senses  glow 

Turn  the  page  turn  the  page 

The  drinks  are  doctored 

the  stars 

fixed  to  fall 


Estill  Pollock 


THE  BURIAL  OF  A  MAN  ABOUT  TO  DIE 


I  had  a  father, 

but  he  died:  abandor'^d  to  memory  now, 

itself  a  dying  sensation,   &  while 

I  no  lonp-er  mean 

to  think  such  things, 

thought  miscarries, 

&  turmoil  a.ssumes  the  familiar  shape 

of  loss 

: —  his  spent  flesh 

propped  amid  flowers... 

a  bubble  of  bad  air, 

cramped  within  a  sun -washed  prism 

forever , 


He  lay, 

out  of  living's  earshot, 

the  punchline 

of  some 
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irrepressible  joke. 


The  movements  of  his  life 

dissolve  ^n  a  delirium 

of  misremembered  motion. 

&  though  I  no  longer  think 

to  i?.ean,  the  mind 

buckles  beneath  the  wei'^ht 

of  death's  immeasurable  footfall 


Forgiveness,  forgiveness. 


Kls  life 

would 

in  the  shroud  of  my  neglect.. 


&  though  I  -".0  ""o-^^-er  mean, 
nightly,  now, 
my  heart •■^  "^^cod 
tides  with  love. 


NoWy  now,. 

for  him, 

I  hiiTT  1.  I'lvin^  spacs 

from  the  deepant  soil 

of  my  deepest  dream. 


^  though  I  no  longer  meanj 


though  the  jok'^  is  endless, 

ths  punchline  vmmentionable, 

at  the  heart 

of  the  grave, 

for  a  life 

gone  out, 

until  the  memory  of  feeling 

fails 

I'll  war 

against  the  final, 

unloving  laughter. 


Estill  Pollock 
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THE  FAITH  MERCHANT 


Because  I  love  you 

I  offer  you  this  sample  this 

free  sample  mind  you  yes 

it  is  because  I  love  you 

that  I  have  gone  to 

the  highest  mountain  not  a  hill 

let  me  say  but  a  mountain 

at  the  top  of  the  world  at  the  end 

of  your  lives  where  a  well  is 

&  from  the  water  in  this 

well  with  my  own 

breath  have  fashioned 

a  kind  of  bottle  &  in  this  bottle 

corked  a  cloud  a  small 

cloud  but  a  cloud  nonetheless 

&   while  you  were  sleeping 

forgive  me  but  your  door  was 

open  I  took  your  thinkings 

the  stToffed  animals  beneath 

your  pillows  &  they've  been  drinking 

what  was  in  the  bottle  so  please 

don't  be  surprised  finding  their  teeth 

turned  into  flowers 

&  their  pinfeather  hearts  into  swallows 

&  yes 

it  is  because  of  be'^auses  &  yes 

for  the  why  of  you  to 

survive  in  my  caring  to 

endtire  yourselves  yes 


Estill  Pollock 
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AGAINST  THE  CORN 
Donald  Onkst 


"Fifth  man,  second  squeidj" 

"Sirp."' 

"Yoijr  other  left,  dip,  your  other  leftl  Heoyuh,  tuyuh, 
threoyouh, , .," 

Boy,,  she  was  something  else,   I  wish  I  hadn't  let  my  poetic 
license  expire.  Less  than  a  month  ago.  A  month,  another  month, 
just  a  month.  Goddam  drop  of  sweat  on  my  nose.  Brown  hair, 
brown  eyes,  daxk,  beautiful  skin,  God,  she  was  beautiful.  Young, 
too  young  maybe.  Put  one  leg  in  front  of  the  other,  one  leg,,,. 

"Fifth  mam,  second  squad i" 

"Sirp'" 

"Look  happy,  dip,  you  volunteered," 

Those  eyes,  Jesus,  they  drove  me  insajie.  Maybe  that  was 
why  -  the  eyes.  Yes,  that  must  have  been  it.  Clomp,  clomp,  ten 
sets  of  heels  behind  me.  That  night  she  was  behind  me,  softly, 
slowly,  I  can  never  forget  that,  never,   I  think  she  liked  me, 
I  think.  Why  couldn't  I  do  it? 

"All  right,  you  dips,  I  wanns  heah  some  heel  beat,  heel 
beat  yhear?  Heoyuh,  tuyuh, , , , " 

There  she  was  cigain,  another  night.  Damned  fly,  Stm  glare. 
Clomp,  clomp.  Here  come  the  ghouls  of  old  long  since,  playing 
jokes  on  me  a^ain.  She  was  looking  at  a  window  display,  about 
dusk,  heat  going  down,  river  smells  coming  up  from  the  river. 
She  defied  the  enormity  of  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  Maybe 
I  wasn't  reauiy  for  someone  who  defied  the  enormity  of  the  square 
of  the  hypotenuse, 

",,,hadda  good  home  and  you  left  yoior  right  your  left,,,," 

Oh,  God,  that  other  night,  walking  down  the  river.  Dusk 
again,  river  smells,  taco  smells.  Why  couldn't  I  do  it,  why  why 
why  why  why? 

"Fifth  man,  second  squad J" 

"SirpJ" 

"Git  a  haircut,  boy," 

No,  it  wasn't  the  haircut,  couldna  been.  It  was  enbarrass- 
ing  for  a  while,  but  that  was  all.  Damn,  my  feet  are  killing  me. 
Clomp,  clomp.  One  leg  in  front  of  the  other,  I  can  see  us  now, 
walking  down  the  river.  Alone,  but  not  together,   I've  had  some 
wild  dreams  lately,  maybe  it  was  a  dream.  If  I  could  just  re- 
member which  direction  the  river  ran  in,  I  could  tell  if  it  was 
or  not.  Clomp,  clomp  ten  sets  of  heels.   If  I  stop  -  I  hate 
crowds.  How  beautiful  she  was,  beautiful,  beautiful. 
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"That  heel  beat  is  beautif\il,  dips,  beautiful.   I  believe 
you've  finally  by  God  got  it.  Jet  lissen  to  that  music," 

Clomp,  clomp.  Music,  juke  box  -  now  I  remember.   There  she 
was  again.  Drug  store  doors  open,  smell  the  hot  dust  coming  in. 
Gonna  have  to  polish  my  shoes  aigain  tonight.   If  that  sun  would 
just  go  down,  must  be  a  hundred.   Had  to  have  a  coke,  drug  store, 
there  she  was.  Mirror  on  the  end,  winking  bright  eyes,  hers  I 
guess,  on  the  other  side,   I  could  have  then,  why  didn't  I?  I 
just  sat  down, 

"A  teasesmokeemif yougotemokputemout, " 

Just  sat  and  smoked  and  drank.  And  wondered, 

"Git  up  gi  down  git  up  gi  down  -  together,  damraiti" 

We  were  there,  together.  Still  si one.  She  drank  a  coke 
too.  Coca  bloody  cola.  Sad   eyes,  waiting.   Eyes  that  defied 
the  enormity  of  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  Eyes  not  dulled 
by  the  horror  of  normality.  Eyes  that  blinked  in  the  dusty  wind. 
Eyes  that  sparkled  at  dusk.  Eyes  darker  than  the  night  river. 
Eyes  brighter  than  the  festival  lights,  or  the  green  and  yellow 
"Bienvenidos"  sign, 

"All  right,  dips,  this  is  a  Ml6  make  sure  the  safety  catch 
is  on  load  ten  rounds  don't  look  at  the  site  look  at  the  target 
make  sure  it's  on  serai  and  don't  get  yoior  finger  caught  in  the,,," 

At  the  movie,  that  was  it.  One  please.  There  she  was  again. 
Stars  smd  moon  in  phosphorescent  paint  on  the  ceiling.  Eerie, 
Balconies  high  along  the  side  walls  with  fake  windows  and  lan- 
terns, reflective  stars  and  moon  in  phosphorescent  paint  on  the 
ceiling.  One  please.  Forty-seven  Indians  and  a  family  of  seven 
destroyed, 

"That  ain't  just  a  silhouette  down  there,  boy,  that's  the 
enemy  and  you  gonna  put  his  eyes  out,  Ain'cha  boy?" 

She  sat  three  rows  in  front  of  me.  Why  not,  Lord,  you  tell 
me.  Why? 

"Hey  you,'" 

"SirpI" 

"Git  that  damn  gun  off  automatic,  boy,  you  wsinna  Kill  some- 
body?" 

There  I  sat  and  there  she  sat.  Barehanded  against  the 
Corn  -  that's  what  I've  been  trying  to  remember.  The  spaceship 
captain  was  on  the  planet  to  fight  the  Gorn,  all  by  himself. 
Little  spaceship  talk  box  raeJcing  little  spaceship  talk  box 
noises.  GRk  squeeeeer.  Bleep  blip,  Down  here  on  this  planet, 
barehanded  against  the  Gorn,  a  mindless  creature  from  amother 
world  somewhere, 

"Ready  on  the  left.  Ready  on  the  right.  Ready  on,.," 

But  that  was  on  TV,   She  defied  the  enormity  of  the  square 
of  the  hypotenuse.   I  wasn't  ready  for  someone  who  defied  the 
enormity  of  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  Couldn't  do  it 
couldn't  do  it  couldn't  do  it  couldn't. 

".,,the  firing  line,  Fi-" 

Couldn't  do  it  couldn't  do  it  couldn't,  God  love  you. 
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Sawrjint,  They  just  ain't  as  many  Corns  as  they  used  to  was. 


PARIS,  FRANCE 


T  just  came  in  to  get  out  of  the  rain 

How  uncultured  I  am 

There's  Renoir's 

And  Matisse's 

And  Cezanne's 

And  the  Venus  de  Milo 

Welcomes  me  with  no  arms 

Here  are  tourists  who  can  go  home 

And  tell  their  neighbors 

And  tourists  who  are  ashamed 

Not  to  worship  the  masters 

So  they  pretend 

And  I'll  go 

'cause  I  just  came  in  to  get  out  of  the  rain 

Now  it's  stopped 

And  someone  is  trying  to  sell  me  dirty  pictures, 


Donald  Onkst 
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the  almost  father  Dundee 


the  almost  father  Diondee 

is  fat  and  thinks  he's  warm 

and  he  smiles  with  a  very  small  mouth 

with  very  crooked  teeth 

and  he  looks  at  the  universe 

with  his  near-sighted  eyes 

and  almost  everybody  in  town  loves 

the  almost  father  Dundee 

because  he  lets  them  talk 

and  he  listens  and  umms  and  ahs 

in  all  the  right  places 

and  knows  when  to  use  his  hands 

and  whose  shoulders  he  must  strengthen 

and  whose  bank  books  need  a  boost 

for  the  almost  father  Dundee 

is  in  love  which 

makes  him  most  loyal  among  us  all 

and  makes  him  most  wanted 

by  his  own  ego  system 


the  almost  father  Dundee 

has  never  taken  vows  of  any  sort 

unless  you  count  drinking  and  smoking 

and  dope 

for  the  almost  father  Dundee 

is  his  own  secret. self 

and  he  cries  for  nobody  else 

and  the  almost  father  Dundee 

has  had  a  hundred  platonic  love  affairs 

which  is  probably  why  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

he  calls  him-self  in  the  middle  of  his  bed 

alone  and  unaided  by  vocal  chords 

the  almost  lover  and  father  Dundee 


John  Begley 
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the  gospel  according  to  Kroger 


escape 

through  a  grocery  store  maze 

and  say  hello  to  Jesus 

who  is  rashiT^p-  checks  in  the  thjrrt  ansle 

but  please  don't  wave 

because  he  is  busy  and  you  could  get  him  fired 

and 

'by   the  way  of  tuna  and  okra 

see  if  you  can  find  my  dime 

i  left  it  there  for  you 

a  little  surprise 

to  give  to  your  children 

and  if  there's  any  left 

to  mine 

and 

while  you're  squeezing  tissue  paper 

and  wondering  if  you're  all  that  grea.t 

remember  that  a  fish-eye  mi-rror 

is  watching  so  be  careful  with  your  eyes 

and  pockets 

and 

3f  you  see  a  window  for  sale 

would  you  pick  one  up  for  me? 


John  Begley 


a  fair  proceedings 


going  broke  in  mexico 

watching  a  flame  of  casual  red  hair 

floating  near  my  face 

(something  for  me  to  play  croquette  with) 

if  you  please 

me 

have  some  oysters  served 

on  lilac  petals 

before  we  kiss  one  another  into  stone 

before  we  chip  away  like  a  snowball 

and  melt  into  a  brown  parade  of  firecrackers 

(so  much  paper  on  the  floor) 
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there  is  r.o  time  to  read  Mays  '  score 

being  busy  pick-'ne:  up 

and  keeping 

tidy  lines  of  f].esh 

oiitside  the  door  like  leather  whores 

waiting  to  buy  a  whip 


John  Begley 


season  well 


easily 

i  could  fly 

i  beD.ieve 

until  such  time 

as  bone  and  bloo'^  and  concrete  niet 

such  as 

the  times  when  barefoot 

■i  walk  in  the  mists 

of  the  city 

where  i 

live 

excited 

for  days 

a.t  a  time 

being  in  someplace  new 

and  before  too  long 

in  someplace 

older  than 

i   vrant 

to  be 

older 

than  this  page 

can  ever  become 

older  than  my  flesh 

could  ever  be 


John  "^egley 
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ESGAPE 
Sherry  Brashear  Holstein 


That  night  Shirley's  pa-^ents  talked  about  school.  She  was 
drying  the  silverware.   Her  father  brought  up  the  subject. 

"I  guess  we  ought  to  think  about  buying  Shirley  some  school 
supplies  with  the  next  pay  check.  Will  she  have  to  have  some  new 
clothes  too?" 

Shirley's  mother  grimaced  and  shook  her  head,   "I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  She  gets  her  dresses  so  dirty.  And  she's 
taken  to  wearing  that  good  little  red  dress  she  got  for  her  birth- 
day for  everyday'-.  She'll  have  to  have  her  hair  cutt  She  won't 
brush  it,   I  don't  want  no  child  of  mine  going  to  school  locking 
like  she  was  half-raised,  3nt  they'll  fix  her  at  school.   Put 
some  cense  in  her  head  and  show  th?5-''<~-'s  riore  to  life  than  play, 
I  hope  she  does  good.  You  know  that  little  Ca/^'^ill  bov  that  was 
so  wild?  Tiurned  out  to  be  smart  as  a  tack, ,,,, ,,,,,,  t  , ," 

Sh'.rlpy  couldn't  find  any  diversion  in  the  silverwaxe.  And 
she  couldn't  shut  out  her  mother's  voice, 

"Shirley  quit  throwing  that  silverware  around.  You're  going 
to  knock  all  the  plate  off  of  it," 

She  looked  around  the  kitchen  walls,  at  the  fly-specked  and 
greasy  paper  that  covered  them.  She  glimpsed  the  twilight  outside 
the  window  and  in  it,  like  a  photograph,  half  a  poplar  tree,  moun- 
tain ridges  crowded  with  green  and  sky  the  dull  blue  color  of  the 
Lux  detergent  caps  p^he  collected.   She  glanced  at  her  pinched  and 
worn  mother,  whose  dun-colored  hair,  skin  and  dress  blended  so 
that  she  seemed  a  thin  upright  lizard.  She  scanned  her  father  at 
the  table  cleaning  his  hunting  gun  with  his  great  calloused  farmer 
hands  that  never  seemed  to  be  clean  of  coal  dust,  Shirley  felt 
sick. 

She  slammed  the  drawer  and  ran  to  her  room.  She  looked  at 
her  favorite  red  dress  and  thought.  She  tr^ed  to  think  of  happy 
things  to  put  the  ugly  idea  out  of  her  mind.  Before  Shirley  had 
been  able  to  put  bad  things  away  from  her  by  looking  at  her  red 
dress,  by  drawing  upon  her  imagination  or  by  thinking  of  her  friend 
Britton,  but  now  none  of  these  worked.   She  wcjld  not  go  to  school. 
Then  she  knew  that  she  must  escape.  She  covild  go  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle's  farm.   They  had  a  big  house  and  a  barn  full  of  wooly  sheep. 
And  they  had  no  children.  When  she  visited  them  they  gave  her 
candy  and  told  her  how  pretty  she  was.   Shirly  knew  her  aunt  and 
uncle  wouldn't  make  he  go  to  school, 

Shirley  undressed  and  got  in  bed.   The  idea  of  her  escape 
was  a  bright  warm  spot  floating  the  daxkness  each  time  she  closed 
her  eyes.  Finally  Shirley  drifted  into  sleep,  letting  the  spot 
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"become  a  dull  red.  glow  th.^t  filled  the  whole  'black  world  of  her 
bedroorn. 

In  the  morning  it  was  cloudy,   Shirley's  mother  said  she 
couldn't  wear  the  red  dress  "because  it  was  dirty.  She  put  it  on 
anyway.   Her  mother  slapped  her  hvt   she  wouldn't  take  it  off, 

"I'm  too  "busy  with  these  apples  to  have  any  aggravation, 
Now  you  eat  your  cereal.  Wear  the  dress,  Hear  it  out.  You  won't 
get  any  new  ones  to  wear  to  school  if  you  don't  quit  acting  so 
foolish  and  stuhborn," 

Shirley  spooned  at  her  cereal,  holding  her  stinging  cheek. 
She  hadn't  been  slapped  in  a  long  time  and  it  made  her  so  aware 
of  her  mother  that  she  watched  the  woman  select  the  yellow  apples 
for  making  applesauce  and  split  them  carefully.  She  was  absorbed 
in  the  precision  with  which  her  mother  worked.  Standing  each 
apple  on  the  tabletop,  she  guided  the  thin  knife  blade  through  it 
and  dropped  the  two  halves  in  a  pan.  As  Shirley  shoved  her  chair 
back  and  rose  she  shook  the  table  and  one  half  of  an  apple  skidded 
across  the  table  surface  and  hit  the  floor  with  a  bruising  thud. 
Her  mother  grimaced,  but  said  nothing,   Shirley  ran  out  the  door, 

Shirley's  favorite  escape  had  been  her  friend,  Britton,   They 
had  only  known  each  other  sin^e  the  beginning  of  summer.   They  met 
when  Shirley  went  to  get  the  man]  one  morning.  The  mailbox  was 
nailed  to  a  fence  post  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  the  drive- 
way ended,  Britton  had  come  walking  along  the  road  from  up  the 
hollow.   Shir-ley  stared  at  him,  and  Britton  stared  back  at  her. 
He  was  tall  a.nd  skinny  like  her  daddy,  but  different.   He  looked 
grown-up,  but  not  old.   The  arms  that  stuck  out  of  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  hung  limp  at  his  sides  were  as  thin  as  Shirley's, 
Stringy  blonde  hair  hung  down  against  his  forehead.   His  eyes  and 
skin  were  of  the  same  almost  transparent  hue,  like  the  liquid 
called  blue  John  that  was  left  when  Shirley's  mother  skimm.ed  all 
the  cream  off  fresh  cow's  milk,  Shirley  had  sat  on  the  bank  by 
the  road  many  times  and  watched  their  neighbors  pass  by,  but  she 
had  never  seen  him  before.   He  looked  afraid,  like  he  was  lost 
or  wasn't  supposed  to  be  there.  Finally  he  began  to  move  his 
mouth  and  touch  his  lips  together,   Shirley  was  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  him  to  speak  first, 

"Hello," 

He  shifted  his  thin  legs  and  worked  his  mouth.   "Howdy," 
His  voice  was  high  pitched  and  wavered  in  the  middle  of  the 
greeting  as  if  it  might  break, 

"My  name  is  Shirley  and  I  live  up  there  on  the  hill.   Up 
there  in  that  white  house,,,,"  Shirley  pa.used  because  his  eyes 
were  blinking  ha.rd  with  o-"-ery  word  she  spoke,  and  he  kept  shift- 
ing his  feet  restlessly, 

"Mmmy  nnn-name's  Britton,   I,,, I  live  up  the  holler.  Our 
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house  ain't  white.   It  ain't  nothing,"  He  stopped  r^'iddenly  and 
stood  very  still. 

"You  want  to  sit  down  on  the  bank  here."  The  dust  was  hot 
under  Shirley's  "bare  feet.   "I  came  dotm  here  to  get  the  mail. 
We  don't  get  mail  every  day  but  I  always  come  to  see  an;nray. 
Sometimes  I  get  letters,  when  it's  my  birthday.  And  Christmas, 
I  get  cards  at  Christmas  sometimes.  Did  you  15ve  somewhere 
before?  I  play  on  the  bank  and  I  know  everybody  that  lives  up 
the  hollow.  Did  you  come  to  see  somebody?" 

They  were  sitting  in  the  stiff,  short  grass  that  covered 
the  ledge  of  earth  beside  the  road. 

"I  been  gone,"  Britton  ducked  his  head  to  dodge  Shirley's 
unconscious  stare,   "I  been  gone  away  for  a  while  until  they  let 
me  come  back.   If  I  be  quiet  and  don't  throw  no  fits  I  can  stay. 
And  I  been  good  too.  My  Ma  let  me  come  out  today  to  go  to  the 
store  and  get  a  pop,   I  svxe   like  pop," 

Shirley  smiled,   "I  like  pop,  too.  Only  I  don't  get  to 
drink  it  mucfe.  Mother  says  it  will  make  my  teeth  rot  out,   I 
wish  I  could  go  to  the  store  with  you.  Mother  won't  let  me  go 
by  myself," 

Britton  was  staring  at  her  now.  He  didn't  look  scared  any- 
more. He  nodded  his  head  up  and  down,   "You  can  go,  Shirley, 
You  go  with  me  and  I'll  give  you  some  of  my  pop," 

Shirley  wanted  to  go  very  badly.  She  never  got  to  go  any- 
where.  There  were  few  children  in  the  hollow  her  age  and  her 
mother  wouldn't  allow  her  to  play  with  them.  But  Shirley  was 
afraid  to  go  without  asking.  Her  mother  would  see  her  on  the 
road  as  it  curved  down  below  their  house.  The  tiny  store  in 
the  bottom  where  the  hollow  met  the  road  could  be  seen  from  any 
on  the  windows, 

Shirley  jumped  up,   "I  better  go  ask  Mother,"  Britton  started 
to  get  up,   "You  wait  for  me,  Britton," 

Shirley's  mother  was  hanging  out  the  wash,  her  mouth  full  of 
wooden  clothespins,  Shirley  noticed  the  pins  start  to  waggle  even 
before  she  finished  asking.   Her  moth'=r  was  shaking  her  head  and 
frowning.  She  jerked  the  pins  from  her  mouth, 

"No,  you  can't  go.  And  you  shouldn't  be  talking  to  Britton 
Halcomb,  He's  mentally  retarded  and  he  shouldn't  be  out  on  the 
road,   I  guarantee  his  mother  don't  know  it,   I  bet  he's  rion  off. 
He  used  to  take  spells  and  do  stuff  like  that.   His  mother  don't 
take  half  good  care  of  him.  Anyway,  don't  talk  to  him.  You  never 
know  what  crazy  people  will  do," 

Shirley's  mother  went  out  and  stood  on  the  hill  in  sight  of 
the  mailbox  while  Shirley  told  Britton  she  couldn't  go.   Her  mother 
watched  Britton  walk  down  the  road  toward  the  store.  She  shouted 
for  Shirley  to  come  back  to  the  house, 

Shirley  played  on  the  back  porch  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
She  trapped  families  of  ants  in  houses  built  from  wooden  blocks, 
then  knocked  the  structures  down  noticing  how  many  escapees  there 
were.  She  tried  not  to  trap  those  that  got  away  in  the  next  bunch, 
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but  she  played  vmtil  there  were  no  more  ants  and  it  was  lunch- 
time. 

Night  had  slowly  seeped  through  the  trees  like  dark  green 
water,  Shirley  watched  it  ion  til  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  the 
mountains  were  immersed.  As  she  ran  into  the  kitchen,  she  heard 
her  mother  talking  about  Britton,  saying  that  he  was  supposed  to 
be  locked  up,   Shirley  ran  past  her  parents  and  noticed  on  her 
mother's  face  a  painful,  horrified  adult  look  that  she  despised. 
It  was  mirrored  in  her  father's  eyes  and  it  made  her  hate  them 
both.   She  liked  '^ritton.   He  had  been  so  nice,  and  talked  to 
her.  He  was  her  friend, 

"Shirley,  get  in  here  and  dry  the  silverware.   It's  been 
washed  for  an  hour,"  Drying  the  silver  was  one  of  Shirley's 
regular  chores.  She  had  disliked  the  job  at  first,  but  she  had 
made  it  into  a  game.  She  could  make  anything  be  something  else 
if  she  wanted  to,  and  she  was  proud  of  it.  The  pieces  of  silver 
assumed  different  personalities  as  she  laid  them  in  the  sectioned. 
plastic  tray.  The  forks  were  men,  big  strong  heroes,  Tho  coffee 
spoons  were  beautiful  pink  women.   The  soup  spoons  were  women  too, 
but  fat,  ugly  and  mean,  always  complaining.  The  knives  were  ovil 
men,  skinny  and  cross.  The  teaspoons  were  tall,  sad  girls,  whom 
nobody  liked.  The  fat  soup  spoons  were  constantly  fighting  to  get 
into  the  part  of  the  tray  that  held  the  nice  for'^^s.  They  wanted 
to  keep  the  forks  and  coffee  spoons  from  liking  each  other.   The 
bad  knives  tried  to  get  to  the  coffee  spoons,  Everybody  left  out 
the  unhappy  teaspoons.  Sometimes  Shirley  would  torture  the  coffee 
spoons  by  putting  them  in  with  the  forks  and  let  them  fight.   She 
would  dry  them  and  switch  them  around  until  the  arrangement  for 
the  day  satisfied  her.   She  would  leave  them  thinking  that  when 
she  came  back  to  set  the  table  they  might  have  eaten  each  other  up, 
Shirley  was  glad  though,  that  they  never  did. 

With  her  mother  scolding  her.  for  being  so  slow,  Shirley  dried 
the  silver,  rubbing  each  piece  very  hard.  She  noticed  her  distorted 
reflection  in  the  shiny  metal,  and  in  her  mind  spoke  to  the  silver- 
ware people.  She  placed  the  nice  pieces  with  the  bad  ones,  but 
they  were  stubborn  and  wouldn't  quarrel  with  each  other,   Shirley 
slammed  the  drawer  shut  and  heard  them  clank  together  in  confusion. 
She  ran  off  to  her  room. 

Before  she  went  tb  bed  Shirley  had  to  get  in  her  closet  and 
take  out  the  red  dress.   It  was  her  favorite  because  red  was  her 
favorite  color.   The  red  dress  had  little  black  figures  all  over 
it.  Sometimes  Shirley  thought  they  were  spiders  and  sometimes 
ants.  They  crawled  and  paraded  around  her  on  the  material  making 
the  dress  alive  against  her  body.  She  would  often  jump  with  the 
feeling,  right  out  of  her  chair,  or  off  the  ground  and  begin  twist- 
ing the  dress  and  swirling  around  until  everything  was  a  dizzy  red 
blur  and  she  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  would  fall  down, 
weak  and  happy  with  her  power, 

Shirley  knew  the  ants  and  spiders  were  marching  in  groups  of 
six  because  six  was  her  favorite  number.   She  was  six  years  old 
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and  would  be  six  forever.  She  had  gotten  the  dress  for  her  birth- 
day, from  her  nicest  and  prettiest  aimt.  That  had  been  a  long 
time  ago  in  the  spring.  Now  it  was  warm  and  barefooted  summer, 
Shirley  couldn't  believe  that  there  was  any  other  season  until 
she  remembered  winter,  and  Christmas  without  snow.  She  had  heard 
her  parents  creeping  around  in  the  darkness,  putting  her  presents 
under  the  tree,  pretending  at  being  Santa  Glaus.   Then  later  and 
colder  Valentine's  Day  came  and  Shirley's  Mother  got  candy.  She 
found  where  it  was  hidden  and  sneaked  out  an  occasional  piece, 
eating  it  in  the  darkness  of  her  closet,  even  sucking- on  the 
savory,  rich-brown  fluted  paper  that  held  it.  After  hazy  and 
anonymous  weeks  full  of  toys  and  nothing,  Easter  came.   There  was 
ah  Easter  Bunny  too,  her  Daddy  said.   But  Shirley  had  seen  the 
food  color  stained  newspaper  in  the  garbage,  and  her  Daddy  leaving 
the  house  during  breakfast.  She  noticed  him  out  in  the  yard, 
stooping  here  and  there  in  the  grass,  while  her  Mother  tried  to 
interest  her  in  something  on  the  cereal  box.  Finally  her  birthday 
came  and  Shirley's  aunt  gave  her  the  red  dress. 

Whenever  Shirley  felt  bad  she  would  put  on  the  red  dress. 
Her  mother  let  her  wear  it  occasionally,  now  that  it  was  warm, 
Shirley  was  supposed  to  save  it  for  the  fall,  for  school.  But 
she  refused,  she  would  wear  it  now.  Because  she  would  not  go  to 
school.   Her  defiance  W3,s  automatic,  a  simple  mechanism  that 
dropped  the  protective  green  curtain  of  summer  between  the  pres- 
ent ajid  awful  fate  that  awaited  her  called  "school," 

Shirley  left  the  closet  door  a  little  open  on  the  red  dress, 
tirmed  out  the  light  and  got  in  bed.  She  had  stopped  saying  good- 
night to  her  parents  in  the  spring.  She  wanted  to  be  near  them 
as  little  as  possible  because  they  would  talk  about  school.  Or 
tonight  they  might  warn  her  about  Britton,  Shirley  heard  her 
mother  coming  to  the  door.   She  turned  her  back  and  pretended 
sleep, 

Shirley  had  the  awful  dream  again  that  night.  She  hadn't 
had  it  since  cold  weather,  but  as  soon  as  she  closed  her  eyes  on 
the  warm  darkness,  there  it  was.   The  Lord  had  come,  like  the 
preacher  said  in  church,  and  was  taking  them  all  up  into  the 
clouds,   Shirley  was  on  her  own  separate  cloud  floating  up  into 
the  white-wisped  sky,  with  golden  angels  all  around  beating  on 
xylophones,  making  tinkling  noises.   The  big  head  and  shoulder? 
of  the  Jesus  from  the  picture  on  the  wall  of  Shirley's  bedroom  was 
sticking  through  a  huge  wreath  of  clouds.   The  eyes  in  the  head 
were  blankly  opaque  because  Jesus  was  waiting  too.  Up  to  that 
point  it  was  a  good  dream,  but  as  before,  Shirley  felt  the  cloud 
she  was  standing  on  begin  to  fall.  She  looked  down  and  it  was  all 
red  and  bloody  ai.d  her  feet  were  sinking  through  it.  She  looked 
up  and  the  angels  were  screaming;  Jesus  was  gone.   In  his  place 
there  was  a  beast  with  a  big,  polled  hereford  head.  There  were 
black  numbers  printed  on  his  white  blazed  face,  like  the  preacher 
talked  about  when  he  wanted  someone  to  come  up  the  aisle  and 
be  saved.  Shirley  tried  to  shake  herself  awake.   She  was 
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standing  on  the  grass  "by  her  window.   The  nightmare  was  still 
there.   The  trees  around  the  house  were  whirling  in  f lame'^ ,   She 
knew  the  end  had  come  and  she  was  going  to  the  place  where  there 
was  "wailing  a,nd  gnashing  of  teeth,"  because  she  was  a  bad  person, 
Shirley  watched  the  flames  swirl  closer,  begging  any  power  higher 
than  herself  to  let  her  please  wake,  asking  for  it  to  be  a  droa.m. 
And  it  was, 

Shirley  opened  her  eyes  on  the  wet  early  light.  She  -^elt 
weak  and  hot  from  her  struggle,  but  she  had  fought  the  nightm?,:~e 
and  escaped  it.   She  knew  the  vrorld  could  only  end  after  dark, 

Shirley  Iny  in  bed  and  drowsed  through  tho  ^~v'\,   -^crcing 
herself  awske  when  shi^  ""-f^r^'n-c  av;are  of  the  light'?,  rrowing  "tr-'^^^gth. 
She  climbed  out  of  bed  ani''  '-■rTred,   Shirley  war^tod  to  be  su-^e 
""d  get  out  into  t^'"^  morning  while  the  sun  wan  fT">_T^t  diz^jjn.ng 
down  in  yellow  bars  that  seemed  to  be  full  of  fine  du.st.   She  ran 
into  the  garden,  threading  her  way  throup-h  the  thick,  ^'""-f'-'. 'ng 
sha-f'ts.  Finding  the  best  place,  she  stood  rt.'ii  y-'t':   her  he;n,r] 
back  and  her  hands  on  her  hips,  letting  thr  qc'cli   ::arrath  crush 
her.   The  musky  smell  of  cucumbers  and  the  acrid  green  apple  odor 
of  the  other  plants  were  good  s.nd  clean  in  the  new  sunlight, 

"Shirley,  Shirle^I  Cet  back  in  here  and  eat  your  cereal," 
She  rushed  from  the  garden  before  the  yellow  bars  of  sun  could 
slide  together  and  hold  her.   Besides,  the  enjoyment  of  the  early 
l^ght  could  only  last  a  few  minutes.   Soon  the  sun  would  begin  to 
burn,  and  the  smell  of  cow  mamare  from  the  pasture  or   the  sick 
sulfurous  odor  from  the  dog's  bed  under  the  b^/^J'  porch  would  de- 
file Shirley's  nostrils, 

Shirley  ate  her  breakfast  intently.  She  trjed  not  to  hear 
her  Mother's  complaints  about  how  bad  she  slept,  and  abo-.it  how 
the  beans  had  to  be  hoed  and  the  cucumbers  canned,   Shirley  didn't 
think  about  her  mother  at  all  if  she  could  help  it.  She  tried  to 
stay  far  away  in  her  mind,  to  remove  herself  from  the  horror  her 
mother  seemed  co-'-stantly  to  live  in,  that  her  mother  wanted  to  re- 
nev;  eve^y  morning,   Shirley  was  aware  of  some  terror  adults  were 
always  facing.   She  felt  sm.ug  beca.use  she  knew  hovr  far  away  that 
mental  destiny  was  from  her.   Perhaps  she  could  even  stop  it  from 
comjng.   If  she  would  c^ly  get  through  the  one  barrier  and  escape 
going  to  school.   Her  parents  said  she  must,  and  she  hated  them 
for  it,  for  their  locked  doors  and  funny  night  noises,  and  for 
that  ugly  look  in  their  eyes  if  each  day  facing  some  new  outrage 
that  they  were  sure  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  bear, 

ohirley  heard  the  noise  of  her  mother's  complaints  but  she 
did  not  distinguish  words.   She  drew  her  body  into  her  eyes  and 
sent  herself  out  the  window,  na.rrowly  through  the  glass  between 
the  dark,  varnished  crosses  that  held  the  panes  to  the  sill.   She 
was  out  there  among  the  tender,  bitter-green  poplar  leaves.   Her 
mind  hung  itself  am.ong  the  rough  scallops  and  half -star  points, 
Shirley  had  a  full  awareness  of  the  poplar  trees.   She  had  bitten 
and  crushed  the  leaves  and  knew  their  faintly  acrid  taste  and 
smell.  She  had  picked  at  the  fallen  poplar  blossoms  until  the 
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yellow  cone  at  the  center  was  left  and  she  had  shredded  it  away 
to  nothing.   Her  mind  was  placiiTy  neutral  in  the  leaves,  accept- 
ing the  natural  bitterness  of  the  poplar. 

That  day  and  the  next  Shirley  went  around  the  hill,  out 
through  the  cow  pasture  and  down  into  the  road  above  the  driveway, 
looking  for  Britton,   She  told  her  mother  she  "a-,  -ring  to  .^et 
the  ripe  paw-paws  before  the  cows  found  them.  On  the  thi"!  i-^r- 
ing  'Britton  came  along.  Shirley  ran  to  him  and  gave  bi'^  a  paw- 
"^a^'f,   He  stared  at  i"-^""  il'-.-  bofori^,  holding  the  rvr-pav?  as  thourV^ 
H,  were  a  piece  of  "l^-oV'^--'  g'^.ass.  Shirley  talked  and  asked  "Britton 
to  g:-^  down  n-   f^--  bank.  Then  Britton  talked  too,  and  said  h^ 
li':^-^  --■-  ■■r.'^.y'- ,      '^hey  both  tal^'e-5  about  what  they  liked.   Sh-'-ley 
•^"'"'  him  about  her  red  dress  and  her  games.   Britton  likp-''  -^-i-ery- 
thing.   He  was  shy,  but  he  said  he  liked  Shirl'iiy  best  of  all. 
They  sat  there  for  a  long  timo  talking  until  Shirley  was  sure  it 
was  lunchtime.   She  told  Britton  she  had  to  go,  and  he  said  he 
hoper"  be'd  see  her  a^ain.   Shirley  went  back  up  the  hill  and 
a->'"oimd  to  the  house. 

Every  two  or  three  days  Shir'''^y  waited  for  Britton  and  they 
talked.   It  was  very  nice  and  she  was  glad  to  have  a  friend. 
Britton  reminded  Shirley/  of  one  of  her  uncle's  baby  sheep^   He  was 
so  th^'-'  a,n^  shaky  and  white.  He  blinked  his  eyes  a  lot  and  liked 
to  sit  down  by  the'  creek  out  of  the  sun.  Britton  seemed  to  get    ■ 
skinnier  every  time  Shirley  saw  him.   She  brought  him  cookies  and 
paw-paws  to  eat,  but  he  took  such  -^nall  slow  bites  it  made  her 
hungry.   He  wouldn't  talk  about  his  home  much  unt^l  one  day  Shirley 
asked  him  to  tell  her  about  itc   He  began  to  cry^,      He  looked  so 
strange,  a  big  skinny  man  shaking  and  slc^''^'=>ring,  with  shiny  mucous 
covering  his  upper  lip.   He  m.ade  Shirley  think  of  the  milk-white 
grub  worms  she  found  nri^i^-c  rocks  and  wanted  to  crush  because  they 
were  so  pale  and  sick,  l^ke  they  didn't  belong  on  top  of  the 
ground,   Shirley  was  glad  when  Britton  hushed.   He  said  he  was 
afraid  to  talk  about  his  mother  because  she  would  make  people  com.e 
and  take  him  away  to  this  place  whe:^e  they  beat  you  and  tied  you 
up  and  locked  you  in  a  room.   He  said  every  time  he  talked  to  his 
mother,  or  asked  her  for  pop,  she  told  him  she  woiild  send  him  away 
again,  Shirley  told  him  they  were  going  to  do  that  to  har  too, 
send  her  to  school,   Britton  began  to  cry  again.   Shirley  hated 
to  see  him  pink-faced  and  snotty,  so  she  told  him  she  had  to  go 
and  left  him  sitting  on  the  bank  with  his  head  between  his  thin 
knees. 

That  night  Shirley  dreamed  about  the  end  of  the  world.   She 
was  outside  the  house  and  the  sky  was  lighted  up  by  flames  all 
around,  the  same  flames  seemed  to  leap  from  the  red  dress  she  was 
weaxing.  She  kept  looking  up  and  trying  to  rise.   The  clouds  were 
open  and  there  was  the  outline  of  Jesus  in  his  familiar  pose,  but 
the  face  was  Britton's,   He  was  staring  at  Shirley,  looking  afraid, 
trying  to  tell  her  something  with  his  moving  mouth  but  no  sound 
came.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  they  were  in  the  store,  she  and  Britton, 
They  were  drinking  pop,  and  Shirley  looked  and  saw  her  mother 
coming.  But  flames  leaped  up  and  her  mother  disappeared.  She 
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and  Britton  were  laughing,  Shirley  woke  up,  not  scared  and  not 
happy.  She  thought  about  her  mother's  maddened  dilated  eyes  and 
Britton 's  transparent  "blue  ones.  Then  she  realized  why  he  was 
called  crazy.   He  had  refused  to  go  to  school,  or  he  grown-up. 
They  kept  him  locked  up  so  other  people  wouldn't  see  him  and  feel 
the  same  way  and  not  want  to  be  older  and  have  awful  secrets. 
Shirley  was  so  glad  she  had  figured  things  out  that  she  quickly 
fell  asleep. 
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They  had  been  happy,  Shirley  thought  as  she  walked  out 
through  the  cow  pasture.  Why  did  things  have  to  change?  The 
memory  of  her  mother's  words  from  the  night  before  brought  back 
the  sick  feeling.   So  Shirley  quickly  shifted  her  thoughts  to 
the  escape  plans.  She  must  tell  Britton.' 

But  Britton  didn't  come  for  a  long  time  that  morning,  Shirley 
was  afraid  he  wouldn't  come  at  all.   She  was  glad  when  she  saw 
him  wading  down  the  creek  with  his  oversize  pants  rolled  up  to 
his  knees.   He  came  up  and  stood  beside  Shirley  on  the  bank,  but 
he  didn't  act  very  friendly,  and  his  face  seemed  so  pale  and  thin 
as  Shirley  looked  at  him  against  the  gray  clouds  that  she  turned 
away, 

Shirley  quickly  told  what  had  happened  the  night  before, 
Britton  didn't  say  anything.  She  told  him  she  was  running  away 
to  her  aunt's  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  school,  Britton 
started  to  cry.   He  didn't  bawl  like  before,  but  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  white  cheeks  and  he  clasped  and  unclasped  his  slim,  waxy 
hands.   If  Shirley  went  away  he  wouldn't  have  anyone  to  talk  to, 
and  if  he  tried  to  talk  to  his  mother  she  would  send  him  away  to 
the  pl^ce  where  they  tied  him  up. 

While  he  wa?  ^.peaking  Shirley  decided  he  must  go  with  her, 
Wher  sho  told  "^r^tto-n   he  loo^'"-'^  scared.   His  body  started  to  jerk 
ar-^  rhake, 

"But  t'-p'y'll  catch  mc,   "^hey  will,   Then  they'll  never  let 
m-^  go  and  they'll  beat  me  anri  hea-^  ^e.   They'll  get  you  too,  maybe, 
and  beat  ycu.   They'"',''.  ?cck  you  up  and  beat  you,  and  best  you,,,,," 

Britton  vaf-  breathle^",  rlr.ost  screaming.  He  was  clenching 
ard  unclenching  his  hands  and  twisting  around  on  the  bank,   Shirlej'- 
tried  -^o  soothe  hir;.  She  told  him  stories  about  her  aunt's  house 
and  the  sheep.   But  every  time  she  tried  to  suggest  running  away, 
Britton  got  scared  agp-"r. .  After  a  while  Shirley  felt  worn  out. 
Sh°  became  quiet.   She  a.sked  Britton  to  pick  some  sweet  williams 
for  her, 

Shirley  saw  the  terrible  thing  outlined  in  the  darkness  of 
her  head  like  a  horrible  devil.   She  wanted  to  meet  the  thought 
alone.   She  could  not  escape.   If  she  ran  away  to  her  aunt  and 
uncle  they'd  probably  bring  her  back.   They  liked  her,  but  if  they 
wanted  children  they  would  have  them.  And  they  probably  weren't 


as  nice  all  the  time  as  they  were  on  visits.  They  wouldn't  like 
Britton  either.   In  a  frenzy  of  desperation  Shirley  scratched 
around  her  mind  to  see  if  there  was  any  escape  from  the  devil 
thought.   But  it  was  still  there  and  she  coldly  met  it,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  she  would  have  to  go  to  school, 

Shirley  went  home  for  lunch,  dropping  sweet  wil] iams  around 
her.  She  did  not  say  anything  or  think  anything  when  her  parents 
mentioned  school  that  night,  or  the  next  night.   She  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  Britton  again.  But  she  was  cold  and  neutral,  and  she 
felt  half -asleep.   It  seemed  as  though  she  had  lost  her  imagination 
and  she  drifted  through  the  da^'-p  seeing  things  at  their  realest 
and  ugliest,  I 

She  did  not  tell  Britton  when  school  would  start.   The  day 
came,  just  like  any  of  the  other  recent  days,  with  the  sun  glitter- 
ing on  the  dew  green  cheaply  metallic,   Shirley  didn't  care  if  she 
got  to  walk  alone  out  of  the  hollow,  to  meet  the  bus  in  front  of 
the  store.   She  didn't  care.   She  felt  less  than  a,  twinge  weeks 
later  when  her  mother  told  her  that  Britton  Halcomb  had  been  sent 
off  to  the  crazy  house  again,  that  he  h^d  attacked  his  mother. 
She  didn't  care;  she  didn't  care. 


CRASHING 


The  revelry  sounds  shrilly 

Phosphorescent  people 

clutch, 

Drowning  in  a  Coca-cola  world 

Silently  screaming  I  gulp  my 

saviour  chemical  and  begin  ascent  into  Numb 

TT-anscient  half -dreams  catch  and 
slowly  seep 

Careen  Trig  colors  melt  fusing 

into  unfette"^ed  vistas 

Pastel  meadowed  landscapes 

Thick  touching  silences  communicate 

to  free  running  forms 

gently  swirling  pulsing  eluding 


CRASH 

The  revelry  sounds  shrilly 

Phosphorescent  people 

clutch 

Drowning  in  a  Coca-cola  world 

Elaine  Weaver 


LAMMTIKa  WARRIORS 


Warriors  lamenting; 

lie  In  horizontal  mud  cathedrals, 

Thej'-  praying-mantis  cl:'ng 

to  the  .sincere  drama  of  contrition; 

FoT'p-nveness 
""or  dying  so  close  to  YOUR  home  ar^''  ^ar. 

Regret  ■'ssue  from  reversp.hle  lip  corners 

of  their  tragi-comic  masl's 

Erasing  the  blush  that  sprayed 

YOUR  laminated  lawns  liviri  pink 

Flushing  tree  lea,ves 

with  the  "^ed  look  of  autumn. 

They  are  sorry; 

fo"^  imprints  of  saintly  stigmata 

that  marked  their  secret  registration 

on  YOUK  faked  -Tlssh 

super  market  purchases. 

They  hemoan; 

their  muscle  melting 

that  scalloped  YOUR  oily  teaches 

with  blue  bulges 

of  congealing  tissue. 

They  conif'ess; 

to  the  high  frequency  scream 

that  pulsar  oscillated 

the  linear  screen 

of  YOUR  cognition. 

One  abandoned  lamenting  warrior 

murmured  the  liturgy, 

His  eyes  dully  capturing 

the  emerald  flicker 

of  post-monsoon  vegetation. 

The  gurgle  of  liquid  in  his  throat 

bespoke  the  beauty  of  domestic  violence, 

"I  am  grieving,"  he  said, 
"The  death  of  companions 
who  perished  in  tobacco  fields 
victims  of  lung  exploitation. 
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Who  were  eagle  spread  on  macadam 

a  good  red  jelly. 
Who  were  blinded 
in  medicinal  whiteness 
of  the  miracle  of  sterility." 

"But  I  am  not  sad," 

insects  pulled  at  his  grinning  mouth. 

"For  lamenting  warriors. 

They  w?ll  worship 

the  secret  and  disappointed  churches, 

Crawling  hollow  naves, 

Confined  in  bone  pews 

of  raw  regions 

where  water  drips  impressions 

in  limestone  kneel ers. 

They  will  mourn 

pomegranate-poisoned  counterparts 

who  are  plushly  coffined 

at  the  day  of  births 

OUR  hands  grasp  their  weak  digits 

across  the  sea 

gathering  strength 

that  is  strange 

to  trivial  mortality. 

Begging  and  receiving 

an  excuse 

for  dying 

so 

close 

to  YOUR  home  and  car," 


Sherry  Brashear  Hols te in 
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SOME  OF  OUR  DEABEST  FRIENDS 
Barbaira  R,  Getman 


Betty  was  on  duty  in  the  kitchen  and  a  lavish  buffet  was 
arranged  in  the  dining  room  when  the  doorbell  chimed  its  first 
greeting.  On  her  way  through  the  spacious  library  ajid  living 
room  Julie  made  a  final  check.  She  was  pleased.  She  winked 
at  good  old  reliable  John,  the  neighborhood  bachelor  who  served 
as  bartender  each  time.  He  would  always  be  a  little  in  love 
with  her,  she  was  sure.  Bill  considered  him  harmless  amd  a 
little  queer.  Maybe  he  was  right, 

Jxilie  opened  the  door  to  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Christopher  Parkins. 
"Chris,  come  in.'". .  ."Hello,  Ruth.  You  look  lovely." 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  were  standing  a  little  apart. 
There  were  two  people  on  the  Ballinger's  doorstep  who  seemed 
totally  removed  from  each  other,  Ruth  seemed  agitated  and  some- 
what lonsteady.   Her  eyes  didn't  appear  to  be  focusing  on  any- 
thing— not  Julie — not  anything,  Chris  studied  Julie  with  his 
deeply  penetrating,  yet  seemingly  emotionless,  gaze.  The  eyes.., 
windows  of  the  soul... Julie  shook  her  head  slightly  to  break  the 
mesmerization.  The  moment  had  been  long  and  a  bit  awkward.  She 
stepped  aside  and  allowed  them  to  pass.  She  was  smiling  and  her 
arm  was  gesturing  in  welcome.  She  felt  a  sudden  chill  which  was 
just  as  suddenly  gone — an  icy  stabbing  along  her  spine. 

After  the  doctor  had  guided  his  wife's  faltering  steps  to 
the  couch,  he  turned  to  Julie  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 
Neither  of  them  looked  down  as  his  fingers  lightly  touched  the 
gauze  covering  her  wrist,   "How  are  you,  Julie?"  His  look  was 
concerned,   "You  should  know  just  how  wonderful  I  am,  Chris,  if 
anyone  should,"  She  tossed  back  her  bright  hair  and  her  hands 
dropped  away  from  the  warmth  of  him.  Poor  Ruth  was  fussing  on 
the  couch  with  her  purse  and  was  trying  to  light  a  cigarette. 
She  alresuiy  had  a  good  start  on  the  evening.  Her  husband  went 
to  her  aid, 

Julie  moved  over  to  the  bar.  She  was  tall  and  well- 
proportioned.   She  had  not  been  girlish  since  she  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Now  she  looked  over  the  well  appointed  bar  and 
checked  some  labels,   "Three  martinis  John,  extra  dry,"  She 
felt  strangely  removed  from  her  guests — even  from  her  home. 
She  felt  weightless — airy.   Bill,  her  Bill,  was  with  the 
Parkinses,  She  motioned  Betty  away  from  the  tray  and  took  it 
over  herself,  leaving  orders  for  the  woman  to  bring  over  another 
for  Mr,  Ballinger, 

"You're  beautiful,  Julie,"  Ruth  tried  to  blow  a  kiss, 

"Watch  her,  Chris,  She's  too  damned  eloquent.  Besides,  I 
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don't  like  her  breathing  down  my  neck  and  patting  my  backside i" 

Uproarious  laughter  all  around. 

The  doorbell  started  in  again,   "Put  on  some  of  that  Latin 
Americam  stiiff,  Julie,"  The  newcomer  was  Ted  Franklin  from 
Lowell  Advertising,  Bill's  workaday  world.  He  had  brought  along 
Barbara  Ponti,  a  lush,  striking  brunette.  She  was  a  part  of  the 
workaday  world  too.  They  came  steadily  for  an  hour  or  so.  The 
Teds  and  the  Barbaras  one  and  all,,, the  kisses  and  the  darlings 
...the  shaving  lotions  that  guaranteed  a  stud.,,  the  Ccir  el  ess- 
looking  hair  caxefiolly  arranged  to  look  careless, ,  .the  scented 
cleavages, ,, the  fascinating  fragrance  associated  with  the  aroused 
well-to-do  not  to  be  confused  with  the  rutting  smell  of  the  lower 
classes, ,, the  rings  remoxaited  or  replaced,, , the  wraps  that  no 
precious  creature  should  have  died  for, , ,cerajnics  class,,, the 
latest  abortion ,,, the  most  cvirrent  affair,,, the  most  expensive 
divorce. ,, where  we  are  flying  next  month, , .where  you  must  go  to 
avoid  others  like  you, ,.",,, the  Very  Best  child-psychiatrist  in 
town— ¥ith  the  most  sensual  mouth  I've  ever  seen", ,, Tennis?, ,. 
Golf?,,, My  attorney ,, c Sunport  a  child  overseas.,, Invest,,, The 
Indians , «, , Buy , , ,  8e3 1 . ,  .Leave  the  bitch, ,  .Why,  the  son-of-a-bitch 
...My  brsmd.  f  .Narnath  8,  .Warhol, « .Susann  writes  crap,,  .Freud, , , 
Peace.., War ^.. MY  BOY... THE  PILL. . .pass ione, . .Women's  Lib. , .Bras? 
Why,  I  gave  them  up  before  it  became  fashionable! — So  what? 
You  could  afford  toJ,,.He's  in... She's  out... she's  in,., he's 
out. • .passe, . .what  a  day, , , someday , . , 

"Everybody  happy?" 

Stereotyped  sons-of -bitches , . , 

"Oh,  yeahj" 

Living  cliches,, , 

"Who's  tending  the  hell  to  the  bar?" 

"John's  been  to  the  John," 

Laughter  as  the  dispenser  of  good  cheer  scurried  back  to 
his  post, 

"Don't  you  know  it's  New  Year's  Eve,  John?" 

Bloody  fools,,, Who  talked  ansrmore?  Really  gut- talked? ,, , 

Jiilie  was  getting  up  and  Chris  Parkins  was  frowning  at  her 
obvious  difficulty  in  doing  so, 

"Julie?  Waiit  to  rub  bellies  to  Jobim's  nymphomamiacal 
guitar?" 

"Oh,  no,'  Not  now,  I  feel,,." 

"Come  on." 

"Come  on,  Julie  girlj" 

Ruth  Parkins  was  crying. 

"Why  don't  you  love  me,  Chris?" 

"I  do.  Now  be  quiet,  don't  make  a  scene." 

"A  scene!  A  scene!  Is  that  all  that's  worrying  you, 
Doctor?" 

"Ruth,  please." 

"Don't  tell  me  to  please,  I  won't  please,  I  can't  please 
you,  can  I?  What  do  you  call  me?  Frigid?  Maybe  with  the 
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proper  inspiration,  I  could..." 

"Ruth,  we're  going  home," 

"No,  dajnn  you,  no.*" 

"Julie,  excuse  us  please.   I'm  sorry,  I've  never  seen  it 
affect  her  like  this  before." 

"It's  quite  all  right,  Chris.  We  hate  to  see  you  leave  so 
soon.  The  paxt's  just  started." 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  necessary.   I  certainly  would  love  to 
stay." 

Seeing  her  early  guests  make  an  early  exit  upset  Julie. 
"I  was  beginning  to  need  him." 

Julie  couldn't  swallow  the  bitterness  in  her  throat, 
Dizzy... she  sought  the  bathroom  and  was  sick.  There  was  too 
much  light  here;  it  was  too  sterile.  She  avoided  looking  into 
the  mirror. 

With  a  toss  of  her  head,  she  made  an  uncertain  path  to  the 
kitchen,  Betty  was  dozing  in  the  breakfast  nook  while  ice 
melted  on  the  cabinets, 

"Betty.'" 

The  older  woman  snapped  to  with  a  staurt.      If  she's  been 
drinking. . . 

"Yes  Mara?" 

"Betty,  take  care  of  this  mess  and  help  John  serve  at  the 
bar." 

"Yes  Mam." 

Well,  at  least  she  hadn't  been  in  the  liquor  cabinet. 

Leaning  against  the  door  for  a  few  seconds,  Julie  noticed 
how  cool  the  painted  surface  felt  to  her  cheek.  It  was  a  good 
house.  Comfortable,  well  furnished  and  big.  Big  enoiigh  to 
contain  bits  and  pieces  of  humanity,  of  life,  of  death.  Win- 
dows of  the  soul  axe  more  revealing  in  this  house.  They  are 
cool,  hot,  brown,  blue,  green,  whatever.  But,  they  are  windows, 
The  lights  twinkled  aroimd  the  pool  and  Julie  touched  her  abdo- 
men with  her  bandaged  hajid. 

"Julie'" 

"Yes,  Bill?"  Her  voice  was  almost  too  low  to  be  audible. 

"Come  on  back,  darling.  Are  you  feeling  all  right?" 

"Yes.   I'll  come." 

Arms  around  one  another,  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  they 
started  in  a^ain. 

Someone  was  bringing  mattresses  out  of  the  basement  to  lay 
around  the  pool, 

"You  don't  mind  do  you  folks?" 

Julie  didn't  know  him.  She'd  never  seen  him  before  in  her 
life. 

"No,  that's  a  good  idea.  They  weren't  being  used  anyway." 

Laughter  pierced  the  back  of  Julie's  skull  like  hot  steel, 
as  she  retreated. 

"Betty,  clear  all  the  food  away.  Nobody's  going  to  eat 
ajiything  that  they  can  carry  on  a  plate."  She  chuckled  at  her 
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cleverness, 

"Yes  Mam." 

She  climbed  unsteadily  upon  a  cocktail  table  and  accosted 
them  in  her  strongest  voice.  "You  can  all  go  to  hell,  my  dear- 
est friends.  You  can  all  go  straight  to  hell  smd  screw  the 
whole  perverted  lot  of  you," 

They  all  laughed  at  the  joke  Julie  had  made.  All  however 
many  there  were  of  them,  that  is,  I've  never  seen  half  of  these 
people  in  my  life.  Why  them,  why  now,  why  here? 

John  and  Betty  were  absent.  Why  hadn't  they  answered  the 
role  call? 

"John  and  Betty  front  and  center i"  If  they're  screwing 
I'll  kill  them  with  ray  bare  hands.  She  was  screaming  inwardly. 
She  did  find  them.  They  weren't  screwing,  not  exactly  that  is. 

She  made  it  to  her  room.  What,  nobody  here?  How  come? 
Why  not?  Not  even  under  the  bed,  in  the  closet,  or  in  the  bath? 

She  locked  the  door,  stripped,  and  lay  down  upon  the  bed, 
I'm  so  exhausted,  I'd  better  take  stock  right  now,  I  feel  so 
empty,  drained,  unclean.  The  air  was  heavy  and  it  stunk.  She 
saw  the  rosary  on  her  table  smd  a  tremor  passed  through  her 
body.  Tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

Call  Father  Malloy,  Call  him.  No,  No  priest  should  see 
roe  like  this,  or  see  such  a  perverted  lot  of  souls  bound  for 
damnation.  That's  his  job  though,  isn't  it?  Her  hand  reached 
for  the  phone  ajid  then  dropped.  No,  I'm  too  tired.  Maybe  when 
everyone  goes  home  tomorrow  morning,  I'll  crJ.1  him. 

Somehow,  she  could  remember  being  your^,  and  being  piire. 
My  mother  and  father  were  wonderful.  Both  dead  but  still  a 
wonderfvil  memory.  No  sisters  ajid  no  brothers  to  be  close  to, 
no  one  to  be  a  psurt  of. 

I  remember  waking  up  ea^er  for  the  day.  Especially  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  child  on  brisk  fall  mornings  I'd  dress  in 
my  bright  plaid  skirts  and  my  soft  new  sweaters.  My  shoes  would 
always  hurt  my  heels  and  they  were  very  new  and  squeaky.  They 
weren't  any  good  until  you  got  them  dirty.  Oh,  God  how  I  used 
to  love  those  mornings.  The  wind  was  my  playmate  as  it  ruffled 
my  hair  and  stung  my  nose.  The  apples  were  juicy  and  tangy  in 
the  fall  and  it  was  a  beginning.  Each  new  pencil  and  book  was 
a  delight  and  each  virgin  sheet  of  notebook  paper  was  a  wonder- 
land to  explore, 

"Julia  is  a  very,  very,  intelligent  girl,  Mrs,  Chsunbers,  a 
very,  very,  very,  capable,  lovable  child,"  Where  lid  the  child 
go? , , , 

She  faded  and  withered  and  died. 

In  her  place  came  aji  adolescent  with  all  the  horror,  pain, 
and  problems  of  adolescence.  This  new  me  was  always  growing, 
crying,  and  struggling  with  the  body  and  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 
The  trinity  of  the  human  body,  mind,  and  spirit,,, If  one  of 
these  componet  parts  ^s  dominant,  weak,  or  inactive,  the  trinity 
falls  apart.  It's  harmony  that  keeps  us  going  or  helps  us  to 
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face  another  day.  My  philosophy  had  better  be  strong,  it  had 
better  be  solid,  it  had  better  be  applicable.  When  I  first 
discovered  that  I  was  created  to  compliment  a  man,  I  was  amazed. 
No  one   had  told  me  about  such  things,  you  know.  The  mere 
physical  structures  and  differences  were  sistounding.  To 
imagine  being  created  in  such  a  way  to  propagate  the  earth. 
That  should  be  the  only  reason  for  the  creation,  damn  it  all 
anyway I  Sex  gets  much  too  complicated  and  involved  to  sort  out 
all  the  facts. 

Love  is  laughed  at.  It's  going  out.  Oh,  yes.  Love  is 
thrown  in  your  face  with  a  laugh  and  a  brutal  force.  Why?  So 
much  love  coming  back  onto  the  individual  giving  it  will  even- 
tually corrupt  and  destroy.  Why  can't  people  cherish  other 
people  einymore?  Don't  they  feel?  What's  happening?  Life  is 
love  and  love  is  life,  I  need  help,  I  need  somebody.  Some- 
Body?  There's  nobody,  Julie,  Give  up,  turn  out  your  lamp, 
Julie,  nobody's  coming  home.  Nobody  cares,  Julie.  Be  strong! 
Be  tough  I  Partake  of  the  many  pleasures  around  you.  Cast  yo\ar 
lot  upon  the  barbecue  with  the  "in"  crowd.  Come  on  babyl  Get 
with  iti  Julia  thought  about  a  shower,  a  hot  tub,  something, 
I  need  a  drink.  She  opened  the  bedside  drawer  and  withdrew  a 
virgin  bottle  of  bourbon.  Poor  little  virgin,  I'm  pulling  away 
its  resistance.  Despoil  the  bourbon,  Julie,  As  the  warmth 
entered  her  stomach  she  lay  back,  bottle  at  her  side,  and  con- 
tinued to  remember,  I  remember  that  my  mother  was  a  good  cook 
once  upon  a  time,  and  that  my  father  was  a  good  provider,  I 
remember  that  they  were  capable  of  hiurting  me  as  no  one  has 
ever  done  since.  They  would  say  hurtful  things  ajid  pick  at  a 
woiind  to  keep  it  open  and  bleeding.  Sweet  people  though.  They 
sort  of  lost  interest  in  everything  before  they  went.  Where  was 
love? 

Loneliness  used  to  prevail,  but  not  now.  Julia  has  so  much 
fun,  so  many  activities  and  so  little  time  to  feel  left  out. 
Tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  euid  she  took  another  long  drink  of 
bourbon , 

"You're  an  out-and-out  bitch,"  Somebody  yelled  across  the 
once  beautiful  pool.  Feminine  laughter  joined  masculine  laugh- 
ter £Lnd  reached  its  climax  in  Julie's  room. 

To  hell  with  it,  where  was  I?  If  I  could  only  have  had  a 
child,  one  little  bitty  child.   Is  it  so  mucl^'  to  want?  I  could 
have  been  a  good  mother,   I  could  have  been  president  of  the 
P,T,A.,  active  in  chxu:ch.,,No  fruit,  I'm  barren.  No  pain  of 
childbirth,  no  broken  toys,  no  dirty  diapers,  no  joy  of  life  had 
Julie,  To  conceive,  to  produce  another  human  being,  to  live,  to 
die,  I  wanted  too  much.  Bill  haul  been  wonderful,  patient  and 
wonderfxil.  But  adoption  was  out  of  the  question,  he  said.  Like 
a  grab  bag,  he  had  said.   Imagine  comparing  a  tiny,  living, 
breathing,  body  to  a  grab  bag,  A  tiny  baby,  a  soft  little,,. 

Somewhere  he  had  a  few  sleeping  tablets.  She  found  them 
and  took  a  couple.  Wait I  She  rummaged  through  the  mess  and 
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found  her  tranquilizers,  "A  couple  of  them  shovild  help",  she 
thought.  Another  long  swallow  and   settle  in  sigain,  baby.  What 
else  is  new? 

"You  in  there,  baby?"  Bill  was  eisking  her  something  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door.  No  amswer.   Don't  come  in  and  find 
me.  Please  dear  God,  make  him  go  away,,, Thank  God, 

Father, ,, Father  Malloy,  Not  yet,   I'll  go  in  and  see  him 
tomorrow.  Confession  will  be  so  good  for  me.   It  always  was. 
I  always  felt  so  good  for  days  afterward. 

There  was  a  sound  of  breaking  glass  downstairs. 

Where  were  those  pills?  Maybe  a  couple  of  those  sleeping 
pills  aren't  enough.  Now,  another  sip,   I'm  feeling  better. 
Not  so  much  tension  now.  My  legs  are  somewhere — but  where?  My 
head  is  weightless  and  there  is  a  tiny  buzzing  starting  in  my 
ears.  The  room  looks  fuzzy  but  that's  only  because  all   the 
lights  are  out.  My  heaurt  isn't  po\anding  now — it's  very,  very, 
nice,  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  though.  Up,  Julie!  Let's 
go  now,  easy  does  it.  Not  too  fast.  Watch  it.  Now,  better? 
Depend  on  Julie,  Julie,  nobody  else  and  you'll  be  slII  right. 
Unclean,  That  was  the  word  I  used  wasn't  H?  I  need  a  shower. 
Turn  on  that  nice  warm  spray  again,  Julie.  You  can  see  the 
priest  tomorrow  and  get  this  i^ess  cleaned  up.  No  morel  You 
hear  mej  Yes,  Julie,  thirj  ?■=!  TijXig,  I  hear  you.  Things  seem 
fcLT  away,  but  everything  looks  golden  ajid  beautiful,  So  beau- 
tiful,  ",,, Quiet  nights  of  quiet  stars..."  Was  it  she  si^ir. 
in^?  She  didn't  sound  like  herself  and  that  she  didn't  like, 
I  just  need  r^st,  lots  of  good  rest.   That's  the  ticket,  baby. 
Rest  is  the  ticket.  Rest  alone,  that's  what  I'll  have  to  do. 
There's  that  shimmering  razor.  Give  the  blade,  just  the  beau- 
tiful blade, t Julia,  The  body,  mind,  and  the  spirit  must  be  in 
harmony,   I  need  to  be  clean,  so  clean.   Into  the  warm  shower. 

She  looked  in  fascination  at  the  bandage  on  her  left  wrist. 
Slowly,  deliberately,  she  started  removing  the  stitches  with  the 
shimmering  steel.  Probe  deeper,  Julia.   Purity, , .That's  it, 
baby.  The  other  one  doesn't  match,  what  a  shame.  We'll  take 
care  of  that.  How  beautiful  to  lie  here  and  look  up  at  aJ.1  the 
lovely  golden  stars  in  the  heavenly  golden  mist.  Music,  beau- 
tiful music  is  all  around  me  and  I'm  feeling  cleaner  by  the 
minute.  Love,  that's  it,  ajid  don't  forget  it.  Cherish  it, 
cherish  somebody,  I'll  see  the  priest  in  the  morning  after  I 
rest. 

Downstairs,  somebody  laughed. 
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TEA  AT  THREE  SHARP 
Sheila  Fouts 


Rolling  in  waves  of  pure  lemon,  stroking  first  his  quilt  and 
then  his  rug  and  then  the  floor  boards,  the  beacon  from  the  London 
airport  hypnotized  Earl  Earl  to  sleep.  Waking,  lemon, , .lime, , .his 
eyes  tasted  of  the  flavor,  savoured  it,  and  hung  onto  it  as  its 
waves  swung  across  his  room.  Anchoring  his  elbow  into  the  nattress, 
he  put  his  hand  right  into  where  b   little  straw  basket  brimming 
with  lemon  sherbets  was  sitting  at  his  bedside,   'Brovo,  Wotsit,'* 
he  said,  fondly  naming  his  butler,  that  immaculate  man  with  his 
apple-polished  cheeks  and  black  blazer  that  just  buttoned  around 
his  middle — ample  girth — Earl  Earl  corrected  himself. 

The  crinkly  pa.per  jarred  the  citron  strokes  into  tissued 
strips  of  swinging  lantern  light,,, Earl  Earl  sucked  at  the  bon  bon, 
extracting  the  svfeet  bite  and  sharp  tang  that  moved  across  his 
tongue  like  the  beacon,  First  light  then  dark  or  was  it  dark  then 
light?  He  giggled  at  *hese  speculations.   Odd  for  nearly  five  in 
the  morning.  As  one  vrave  washed  the  length  of  his  body  he  chuckled 
at  his  wiggling  toes,   'I'm  glad  I  didn't  tell  them  to  do  that — 
they're  surprising  creatures,'*  At  that,  one  foot  slid  from  under 
the  blanket.   He  examined  his  toes,  'Hmm, , ,f ive,  yesj  How  jollyj ' 
At  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  he  gave  a  start,   'What's  that  you're 
saying?'   he  asked.  No  reply.,, He  muttered,  'Nothing,  nothing  at 
all,'  The  sherbet  titilated  his  tongue.   'No  woman  can  kiss  me  like 
this  anymore,'   He  chuckled,  almost  choking  on  his  sweet, 

A  tube  rumbled  in  the  distance.   His  open  window  rattled,  the 
gold-fringed  draperies  stirred  while  he  puttered  about  in  his  mem- 
ory searching  for  just  a  snatch  of  his  old  favorite  song,  VJhat 
was  it?  Years  ago  he  had  sung  it — sung  it  everywhere,  especially 
to  Annabel  when  she  wasn't  about  to  listen,  Marjorie  and  the 
chaps  at  the  City  Barge  swung  their  mugs  in  time.   Dee  dee  do  da 
doo  dee  dee,,, No  use.  Whenever  one  tried  to  prod  the  memory  on, 
it  sunk  itself  further  in,  like  a  rear  tire  in  the  sand.  And  Wotsit 
shaking  his  new  chauffeur's  cap  at  the  sunken  end  of  the  middle- 
aged  Rolls  while  some  young  people  honked  and  squealed  behind  them. 
Hadn't  been  along  the  Devon  coast  since.   Those  violets — fields 
and  fields  and  in  the  tiny  alabaster  vase  at  the  lap^t  bed  and 
breakfast  stop.   That  hostess,  ■':oo,  a  woman  of  courage.  All  alone 
there  in  that  rambling  cottage.  No  one  near  for  at  least  a  mile 
and  taking  in  tonrlsts  with  a  smile  that  lit  up  the  hall  when  she 
answered  the  door  that  afternoon,   'Evenin'  Gents'  just  like  that. 
Wotsit,  cap  in  hand,  inquired  but  all  the  while  peered  over  her 
right  shoulder  into  the  cool  green  foyer  papered  with  a  fern  and 
leaf  pattern,  Th°-^e  were  spanking  white  fish  nets  draped  across 
the  far  window,   'Fishers  of  men'  dawdled  about  on  his  tongue 
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until  jeweled  fish  swam  through  the  window  panes — ruby,  emera.ld, 
sapphire,  topaz  amythest — trapped  in  the  crisp  empty  squares, 

The  suitcases  and  "bags  brush'^d  pact,  so  many  bass  and  trout 
agairst  hir?  trouser  leg  as  he  stood  immersed  '.n  the  prismatic 
light  that  broke  on  the  window  panes.   I'e  caught  one  of  the  pink- 
apricot  sunbeams,  put  it  in  his  vest  ;"ocket  to  show  Wotsit  some 
bitter  day  back  in  London,   The  dumb  conversation  dribbled  on,,. 
His  hand  slipped  along  a  d"riftwood  lamp  hand-crafted  -.Tith  a  bamboo 
shade.  The  hand  in  his  pocket  hadn't  even  noticed  the  other's 
goings-on.  The  scrubbed  white  pine  table  under  the  lamp  glistened 
like  a  bald  crown.  Fringed  homespun  circled  beneath  a  beer  bottle 
that  was  transformed  into  a  vase  with  red,  blue  and  mauve  anemones 
sprouting  from  its  neck. 

Earl  blinked  his  eyes  repeatedly — open-shut-open-shut-this  is 
it-no  it's  not-open-shut-open-shut-light-dark-open-shut.   If  he 
were  Chagall;  he  told  himself,  he  would  paint  it  all — the  lady  and 
the  anemones—entangled  with  driftwood — and  the  sea  pounding. 
Funny  how  even  a  mile  away  and  one  could  still  hear  the  swells, 
the  throbs,  and  the  roll  and  slip  of  the  tide. 

And  tide  it  was  too,  Nen  said,  high  and  low,  ebb  and  flow, 
her  voice  brimming  with  the  affection  that  accumulated  over  the 
years.  She  and  Roger,  God  rest  his  soul,  and  of  course  the  chil- 
dren, Geoffry,  Carole,  and  Peter — all  up  to  London,  Only  home 
once  in  a  donkey's  years — a.nd  then  it  was  usually  Peter — had  the 
sea  in  his  eyes,  he  did, , .Youngest,  quite  a  lad  and  the  roast 
chicken  was  served  with  roasted  potatoes, 

'Missus,'  Wotsit  began,,, 

*Nen'  she  scolded,  helping  him  to  more  peas,   'Just  out  of 
the  garden  today'  and  the  plump  round  little  spheres  rolled  on 
his  tongue  and  burst  into  green  flavour — Succulent,  he  supposed 
was  the  word  for  it  but  it  really  wasn't  adequate  for  the  peas, 

,,.Peas  porridge  cold,,, peas  porridge  in  the  pot-nine  days 
old.  Bother — a  flipin  nuisance  Earl  Earl  mused,  but  still  his 
hands  itched  to  slap  other  palms,  to  bounce  against  his  thighs. 
It  was  all  so  easy  when  he  was  six  and  so  forbidden  now,,, An  amber 
fish  swirled  to  his  attention,  the  dining  room  refocused.  Yes, 
he  agreed  with  Wotsit,  'this  was  a  charming  spot, ' 

,,,TlTat  orange  at  the  arch  of  his  foot  shivered  up  his  leg. 
The  silver  flecks  dotted  his  eyes — the  sun  was  even  dancing  silver 
on  his  knees,   (On  account  of  this  mist)  everything  was  mistified — 
the  sun  blurred  over.   Earl  Earl  tried  to  say  it,  tried  to  pro- 
nounce it.   It  was  beyond  utterance — that  golden  feeling,  jelly 
melting  in  the  heat?  That  baked,  well-done  sensation?  He  wiggled 
his  toes. 

The  sea  was  an  Indian-giver,  rolling  in,  making  a  big  splash. 
Hello J,  showing  off  then  slipping  away  just  at  the  surrender  of 
the  gift,,, The  rocks,  sedate  and  poised,  always  ready  to  be  ex- 
ploded onto.  Thousands  of  fingers  of  water  waving  at  the  sky, 
stroking  the  shore — laughing,  wailing, 

•Are  you  there.  Sir?  Earl  Earl?' 
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'Yes,  uh,,.I  mean. ,, No, . .that  is ,, um . hum ,, Jolly  good  feed, 
Missus,. Nen.  But  do,  please,  call  me  Earl,   I  can't  abide  redun- 
dancy.  Earl,  you'll  "Pind  will  do  nicely,  .Sea  air  gives  one  qtiite 
a  capacity,  eh,  Wotsit?' 

'Quite  right.  Sir. ' 

Nen  smiled,   "Bewildered,  she  wasn't  sure  whether  she  was  on 
a  formal  or  first  name  basis  with  the  Ea.rl,   Perplexing  chap  he 
was  too,  so  caught  up  in  himself,  she  thought,  passing  the  rolls. 

'Where  did  I  come  in?.., I  do  apologize. , ,1  must  have  drifted... 
What  lovely  candles,.,' 

'We  were  just  saying  what  a  difference  a  lighted  candle  makes 
at  dinner  with  the  twilight  at  the  windows.  Cozy.  There's  nothing 
more  intimate,  I  find,  than  watching  a  candle  dwindle  by  melting, ' 

If  only  he  weren't  so  full  of  asbestos,  EArl  Earl  thought,  he 
could  become  enflamed  and  melt.   How  wonderful  to  consujne  one's 
own  wick  and  to  seep,  Wotsit  was  beaming  over  his  brandy  and  demi- 
tasse  at  Nen,   He  was  so  attentive  to  everyone.  Earl  Earl  observed. 

Yes,  that  was  it,  'attentive'  and  he  reached  for  another  sher- 
bet lemon.   Lemon  light  was  the  morning  and  violets  waking  up  in 
Nan's  alabaster  vase  poised  directly  in  a  sun  stream,  Devon  and 
dawn  and  London,  April  l6th,  awakening.   The  crickets  had  hushed 
their  chirping,  bird  song  was  on  the  wind.  Earl  Earl  felt  his  heart 
vibrating  with  lemon  throbs,  yellow  notes,   BlastI . , .What  was  that 
song?  He  yearned  to  croon  with  the  symphony  out-doors.   He  tugged 
at  the  sheets, , .well,  he  could  check  the  time  now,  Wotsit  should 
be  along  soon. 

The  tree  in  his  window  sparkled  crystalline  green.   It  was  an 
old  chestnut  tree,  its  ca'^dles  open  and  glistening  with  sun  dew, 
nodding  to  him.   It  promised  a  glorious  day, , .candles  aglow  in  the 
morning, 

A  day  for  walking  along  the  shore,  letting  the  ferns  tickle 
your  knees  and  ankles  and  having  a  really  first  rate  meal  on  the 
waterfront,  he  anticipated  it  was.   It  was  enough  to  make  one 
ravenous,  lying  in  bed,  wiggling  one's  toes, 

Wotsit  bustled  i'"-,  plopping  his  hat,  neat  as  you  please,  onto 
the  hat  rack,  propping  his  cane  in  the  cranny  on  the  wall  and 
swirling  off  his  scarf  in  the  regal  manner  of  a  conductor  or  a 
ballet  master.   He  jigged  down  the  hall, , , 'da-dee-da-dee-dee' , , , 
first  left  and  a  skip,  then  :'-ight  and  a  hop,  just  neglecting  to 
kick  the  rococo  chT^a  gravy  boat  of  '.  vase  encrusted  with  cupids, 
chem'bp  and  entwined  flowers, ,, 'One  o-^   these  days  J,,, One  of  these 
d^ys I 'Wotsit  said, 

'One  of  these  days,  what?'  Earl  Earl  called, 

'Ch  good  morning,  sir,  col'.d  enough  for  you?' 

'Never  too  warm.   One  of  these  d^y^,  wh-it? ' 

'Oh,  yes,  T  shall  kick  that  flipp'n*  vase  on  the  bottom  oi" 
the  bookshelf, * 

'I  wish  3/m'd  do  it  soon.   Damn  silly  thing.   It's  been 
through  too  many  generations  as  it  is.   It's  about  time  someone 
destroyed  It,   I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  doesn't  sit 
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there  all  through  the  night  patiently  waiting,  wondering  if  the 
next  morning  will  be  the  death  of  it — a  funeral  would  be  such  a 
refreshing  thing  in  its  life.  Yes,  Wotsit,  you  won't  fail  to  kick 
it  tomorrow,  will  you.   Yes,  that  would  be  very  good  of  you. ' 

'Very  well  sir,  I  shall  do  my  best, '  Wotsit  approached  the 
mahogany  bedpost,   'Lady  Deverra  Bennett  is  coming  to  tea, '  he 
announced  in  his  roly-poly  accents. 

'Drat I  Not  today,,,!  couldn't  be,,, oh,  no;   The  day  I  never 
thought  would  come  at  last  has  come I   Bring  me  the  calendar  please 
Wotsit.' 

He  swept  the  leather  datebook  from  the.  impeccably  neat  desk, 
'Here  it  is  sir,  the  l6th  of  April,  sir... just  the  day,'   Earl 
Earl's  eyes  fell  upon  the  ominous  scrawl — 'tea  with  Lady  Deverra 
Bennett,  3  sharp,'  The  horror  of  it  all,,, the  clinking  of  tea 
cups,  the  milk  and  sugar  when  what  he  wanted  was  a  good  pint — 
and  he  hazarded,  so  does  the  old  girl.  For  he  recalled  those 
jolly  times  back  in  19 — oh,  yes,  when  he  was  but  a  young  chap, 
Verra  would  nip  in  the  City  Barge  with  her  school  chum,  Annabel 
Bartly.   The  Bennett's  and  the  Bartley's  were  always  being  written 
up  in  the  Daily  News  together, ,, Lady  Annabel  Bartley  and  Lady 
Deverra  Bennett  attended  the  Waverly  ball  last  evening  escorted 
by  the  Right  Honorable. ., and  the  clippings  whisked  by  so  that 
Earl  Earl  only  heard  their  rustle  and  glimpsed  the  photos  of  two 
young  women.   Their  mouths  were  in  fuzzy  smiles,  and  noses  in- 
distinguishable from  the  newsprint,  except  for  the  bright  spots 
that  were  Annabel's  eyes  and  the  faint,  rather  dusty  eyes  of 
Verra,   If  it  weren't  for  the  gothic  arches  of  her  eyebrows,  her 
eyes  would  go  unnoticed  in  the  general  drift  of  her  face.   How 
catastrophic!  Earl  Earl  gave  a  start,,. His  left  ear  was  itching 
again, 

'What's  the  time?  Where  am  I?' 

'Really  sir,  such  questions  should  never  co^^e  before  break- 
fast, '  Wotsit  said,  bringing  in  the  tray.  Another  tray,  another 
triumph!  The  Spode  dishes  glistened  gold  and  white  under  their 
silver  covers.  Looking  at  the  elderly  gentleman,  tucked  up  in 
bed,  a  brown  and  ochre  quilt  crossing  his  pajama  top  at  the  second 
button  on  the  nose,  Wotsit  traced  the  familiar  lines  up  the  neck 
to  the  whiskered  jowls,  puckered  mouth,  pudgy  English  nose,  and 
watery  blue  eyes.   Earl  Earl  was  having  his  breakfast — but  he  must 
always  wait  a  moment  or  two  to  savour  the  idea,  to  appreciate 
Wotsit 's  efforts.   His  standards  never  wavered  a  hair — the  to- 
motoes  broiled  to  a  turn,  the  gammon,  the  chips,  and  the  soft- 
boiled  eggs  all  exactly  right,  ' 

'Wotsit,  you're  a  gem!' 

Wotsit  sparkled  before  he  spoke,  '0,  it's  nothing  at  ill,    "^ 
s3r!'   He  turned  to  go,  ' 

Dani^ing  through  the  window,  the  pale  sunlight  glanced  at 
the  teak  table,  a  present  from  the  late  ambassador  to  Malaya, 
Sir  Br^ran  Windeer.  ,  ,  .Sir  Bryan  Windeer,  that  blackguard  whom 
he  coulri  nevar  bear  +o  think  about  without  a  blush  coming  over 
him  like  mercury  rising  in  a  thermometer.   Once,  at  a  reception. 


Windeer  had  tricked  him  into  exclaiming,  'How  delightful.*  J  •  to  the 
chipper,  lighthearted  remark,  'I  just  killed  my  mother-in-law,' 
The  belly  laughs  still  burned  his  ears,,, when  he  tried  to  explain,,, 
even  Verra  had  a  smirk  on  her  face.  Uncomfortably,  he  shifted 
his  gaze  to  the  oriental  carpet. ,. ,bouncing  from  the  deep  ruby 
to  the  dense  blue  of  the  pattern.  There  now,  staring  had  told 
him  without  the  abominable  assistance  of  his  watch  that  it  was  the 
uplifting  hour  and  that  from  this  moment  forward  until  long  after 
twilight,  he  would  be  upright... 

Annabel  had  the  laugh  of  an  angel  who  never  divulged  the 
universal  joke  and  she  took  herself  lightly  about,  tossing  her 
dark  mane  the  same  way  whether  at  a  ball  or  on  a  pony.   He  recalled 
(buttoning  his  white  shirt)  dancing  with  her  in  and  out  of  the 
light,  weaving  a  game  of  motion,  turn  and  return,  to  and  fro  at  a 
debutant  ball  once.  And  Verra  there,  bustling  about,  her  hand 
smoothing  a  curl  here,  fiddling  with  a  button  on  her  glove  there. 
She  looked  quite  put  upon  and  then,  upset  the  bowl  full  of  snap 
dragons,  baby's  breath,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  tea  roses  in 
the  foyer,  Annabel  had  but  moments  before,  inclined  her  curls  to 
breathe  in  their  fragrance.  Yet  for  all  his  attentions,  his  favors, 
and  his  obvious  admiration,  Annabel  never  troubled  over  him. 

I'/herever  Annabel  went,  there  was  always  drumming  and  dancing, 
sonorous  vibrations  throbbed  in  the  air.  Bubbles  swelled  and 
burst  but  rhythm  crept  into  every  cranny,  making  even  the  marble 
fireplace  sway  when  she  leaned  against  it.  He  gave  his  boots  a 
stiff  brush.  Now  then... he  called,  'The  old  girl  will  be  here 
promptly — I  daresay  she  won't  be  late  for  her  tea,'  Watching  the 
sheet  crinkled  in  Wotsit's  hand  slide  smoothly  across  the  bed,  he 
added,  'God  willing,'  and  felt  quite  a  fool. 

Wots it  watched  the  color  mount  from  his  jowls  to  his  forehead 
and  reached  for  the  coverlet,   'Damn, '  Earl  Earl  said.   He  had 
known  perfectly  well  what  damn  meant  since  his  first  form  days. 
Damn  was  something  one  says  when  something  is  wrong  and  there  was 
something  wrong.   It's  that  woman — Lady  Deverra  Bennett, 

'Down  right  dismal  on  the  first  really  nice  day — She  would. 
Wots it?  I  say,  do  you  hear,.,?' 

'UmmTTshe's  a  bit  of  all  right,  I'd  say.  Getting  on,,, but 
aren't  we  all  and  she  tries,,,' 

'Tries  me.  Always  so  clumsy.   Stepped  on  my  toes  every  waltz. 
Still — a  pity  she  never  married..  She  needed  taken  in  hand  by  some 
man,'   (He  buried  his  nose  in  the  Times,) 

Nen's  kitchen  actually  glinted,  Wotsit  reminded  himself,  as 
he  fussed  with  the  chicken  salad.  One  never  forgot  a  good  dinner, 
especially  a  most  bit  of  chicken.  He  arranged  the  clery  chunks 
on  the  board  next  to  the  slivered  almonds.  Baby  sandwiches,  a 
relish  tray,  lemon  tea  cakes,  and  cinnamon  bread  and  butter  would 
do  nicely.   The  orange  of  the  carrots  nestled  beside  the  radishes 
would  be  lovely,  and  that  pale  citron  frosting  faintly  glimmered 
of  moonlight.  Preparations,  preparations,  he  chanted  silently,,, 
how  gorgeous  to  see  it  all  unfold. 
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The  sun  warmed  the  ochre  of  the  den  walls,   'Fascinating, ' 
Earl  Earl  r emarked . . . ' That ' s  it,  by  George,  that's  it,  Wotsit." 

'What's  that?' 

'It  was  fascination,,,' 

'What  was,  sir?' 

'The  name  of  the  bloomin'  song  tiiat's  been  on  my  mind  all 
day.   Surely  you  remember  how  I  was  always  chortling  it,,, when  I 
was  sweet  on  Annabel.   I'd  practice  it  to  Verra, . .believe  I'll 
step  out  and  check  the  tide., , . ' 

Afternoon  was  coming  in  the  window, , .Verra  would  spoil  a 
perfect  fishing  day  down  by  the  Thames,   He  covild  set  his  line 
just  in  front  of  the  City  Barge  and  have  a  few  rounds  as  he  fished, 
the  river  flowing  beside  the  bank.   'It  was  fascination,  I  know, ' 
he  sang,  'seeing  you  alone  in  the  moonli.ght  above,,,  just  a  passing 
glance,.,'   Some  huddled  woman,  a  market  basket  over  her  arm, 
turned  to  watch  the  elderly  whiskered  nan,  his  baritone  voice 
just  quavering  a  bit,  his  arras  outstretched  as  he  neared  th^  corner 
and  disappeared  onto  the  Strand.   'And  I  might  have  gone  on  my 
way  empty-hearted...'  Quite  so,  Earl  Earl  thought,  as  the  melodj'- 
still  spilled  from  his  lips,  T  remembered  and  it  is  fascination 
and  it  is  the  day  for  a  song, ,  Old  Mar jorie  was  dead  these  last    ' 
few  years,, But,  there  you  are.  As  Nen  would  have  said,  'God  rest 
her  soul,'  The  hew  chappie  at  the  Barge  was  a  nice  sort,   He'd 
knock  a  few  back  before  his  guest  arrived,  just  as  he'd  done  before 
Wotsit  and  he  cheerio 'd  Nen  for  the  last  time  that  afternoon.   In 
her  flowered  apron,  she  made  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  A  bit  broad 
about  the  hips,  still  that  was  agret^ablo  rn  a  woman, ,  .Ve-^ra  had 
alway?  b'^i=n  frail.   Her  wrist,  holding  that  champagne  glass,  was   ,j 
so  fragile  it  '-ras  no  wonder  she'd  dropped  it  at  "arapton  Court,,, 
an'^  her  pink  organza ^  spla.shed  like  so  many  wet  ferns  had  slappa-^ 
against  her  in  a  storm,., 

'She  is  a  violet,*'   Earl  E-^-^^'l  hoarl  himself  say,  tossing  the 
violets  an^  ferns  at  V'otsit,   'When  1  snw  Widow  Macnamara  on  the 
corns'f^,  T  couldn't  resist.   And  I  thought  maybe  you  coul^l  -^   ^.r-?- 
thing  with  that  flippin'  vase.   His  gesture  sw3pt  to  the  antique 
gravy  boat  vase  Wotsit  threatened  each  morning.,, 

'Women  appreciate  flowers,'  Earl  Earl  announced.  At  least, 
I  do,  he  told  himself,  so  I'm  sure  women  would  even  more,,. And 
Verra  made  such  a  fuss,  always  noticing  whenever  anyone  troubled 
over  her,  Annabel  gave  her  a  broach  once  and  she  chattered  about 
it  for  weeks,   (He  put  on  his  maroon  silk  weskit.   He  was  too  old 
for  his  Balliol  tie,)  ^ 

The  sparkling  fish  from  the  window  pane  cavorted  in  the      -^ 
beams.   He  tried  to  catch  the  jeweled  creatures — they  changed  to 
flowers.   The  chinks  of  light  dissolved,  reformed,  glittered , and 
flew  at  him.   He  blinked  his  eyes  to  clear  them  awpy.   The  sea 
sound — tantalizing — still  it  wasn't  here  in  London,   He  mustn't 
imagine.   Oh  well,  he  would  admit  it  would  be  nice  to  visit  Devon 
a,gain,  call  in  to  see  how  Nen  vras  getting  on.   He  supposef^  ^t  was   : 
lonely  for  her.   Poor  soul.   Still,  she  had  such  merry  eyes — a 
love — lovely  smile.   Lady  Deverra  Bennett  was  coming  to  tea,,, The 
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chestnut  cardies  waved  in  time — vanilla  mingling  with  the  lime 
leaves,   'Fishers  of  men,'  what  the  devil  did  that  mean?,,. It  wa£ 
fascination,  he  told  the  dancing  spots  of  light.   Lemon  was  all 
he  tasted  today.  Even  the  gin  at  the  pub  smacked  of  lemon.   The 
ripples  of  the  Thames  lapped  lemon  and  lime  to  the  bank  on  the 
strand, , .stroke  upon  stroke,,. 

He  listened  to  Wotsit's  kitchen  sounds,,, the  kettle  sucked 
in  just  before  it  whistled, , .Ah,  ha — there  was  the  bell,,, Lady 
Deverra  Bennett  had  come,., and  he  hadn't  finished  his  sweet.   He 
tried  to  project  that  calm  demeanor  onto  his  face.   His  glance 
about  the  room  told  him  that  placid  aura  had  suddenly  shattered 
into  tiny  pieces,,, 

'Good  afternoon,,,' 

'How  do  you  do, , ,? ' 

A  cane  tap  in  the  hallway, ,, then,  CRASH,  followed  by  a  tinkle., 
The  china  flowers,  the  cup ids  were  but  morsels  of  tinted  porceline 
chips  and  wedges,   Violets  lay  in  puddles  about  her  feet,  the  ferns 
were  strewn  hither  and  yon.   Lady  Deverra  Bennett  had  come  to  tea. 


DAY  WORKERS 


Vigil-^-'t,  footsore 

Bark  sentinels  vrait  at  dusk 

on  street  corners 
Their  quiet  faces  guard  paper  sacks, 
satchels,  faded  carpet  bags, 
I  spoils  from  the  battle-hall, 

\  Their  fingers  bend, 

holding  the  peace  with  troubled  hands, 


Georgia  Hill 
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NEON  GOD,  HOW  MANY  TIKES  HAVE  I  LOOKED  THROUGH  YOUR  WINDOW? 


Neon  God,  how  many  times  have  I  looked  through  your  window? 
In  the  room,  my  mother  lies  in  bed. 
She  watches  me — hardly  ever  speaking. 
Tonight  she  asks,  "Is  it  dark  outside?" 

I  want  to  explain  the  many  beautiful  things  the  darkness  shows 
I  want  her  to  feel  as  intensely  for  them  as  I  do, 
I  feel  she  wants  to  go  to  sleep. 

So  I  answer  "No," 

And  I  wonder 

How  could  I  tell  her  tha.t  it's  always  dark  there? 

Joan  Cottongim 


WORDS 


Words  are  for  finding  out 

A  person's  last  name 

His  college  major 

Whether  or  not  he  likes  boss 

His  favorite  football  team 

Whether  he  prefers 

Brut  or  Mennen  after  shave 

Martinis  or  Vodka  Collins. 

But  words  are  also  for  finding  out 

What  he  values  in  15 fe 

What  he  believes  about  God 

How  he  votes  and  why 

Whether  or  not  he  hates  blacks 

If  he  loves  you 

If  he's  happy  with  hia  life 

If  he  wants  something  —  or  someone 

Betsy  Hill 
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OLD  AND  VAINGLORIOUS 


Old  and  vainglorious- 

what  once  braved  fire  and  ice  with 

liquid-red  steely  sheen,  what  once 

so  smugly  spat  such  chunk  of  rock 

and  earth  from  sharp  and  oiled 

jaws; 
so  cruel  a  mistress  of  white-skinned  denim 

crouched  on  your  limhs  -  soothing,  stroking, 

curbing  your  awful  heat,., 

Rockeater,  f irebreather,  mankeeper,,, 

i  find  you  now  dull  and  heavy-fatted 
with  green  dumb  weed  growing  from 
broken  places  on  your  body; 
coat  scarred,  jaw  splintered,  the  last 
vestige  of  grace  mocked  by  crooked 
height  and  useless  weight, 

I  can  not  walk  here  without  sensing  the  dull  pull  of  life 
grow  quick  and  sharD  in  the  rusty  passage  of  time. 


Mike  Buzek 
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REMINISCE 


When  we     through  liquid  moments 

loved  still  more 

clung  yet  tighter 

spoke  softly 

Faced  the  ehbing  future 

brighter 

We  learned     each  in  the  other 
a  kind  of 

dim-lit 

peace 

Faded  with  the 
washing     draining 
ocean  force 
of 

age-old 

repetitions 

Alliterations     out  of  course 
Reminiscence. 


Debra  M,  Brown 
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AN   OLD  BOOK 


Falling  rain  cleansing 

A  green  blade  that  needs  it  not; 

Dirt  in  the  corner 

Foolish,  pretty  girl 

Wasting  spring's  pleasure-filled  days 

And  a  young  man  weeps 

Contentness  always, 

Never  to  work  for  a  joy,  ,  , 

A  beef  steer  grazing 

Low  suTTimer  rumble 

Of  the  brooding,  coming  storm ^  ,  , 

An  army  'wakens 

Leaves  cling  to  the  tree, 

Long  after  their  season's  past,  ,  , 

A  dying  old  man 

Hunched  up  on  the  hill 

Winter  sky  of  palest  gray.  .  , 

A  cat  on  a  wall 

Winter's  whip  and  slash 

Of  cutting,  swirling  daggers,  ,  , 

A  cheery  battle 

Sad  at  the  New  Year 

With  new  chances  to  be  found,  ,  , 

An  old  book  is  lost 


David  A.  Siereveld 
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A  CIRCLE  IN  TIME 
J.  Hirst 


The  last  time  I  was  there  everything  was  the 
same,  and  everything  was  different.   The  house  was 
smaller,  the  street  not  as  heavily  shaded  by  elms, 
and  there  were  fewer  squirrels  that  summer.   The 
corner  park  swings  squeaked  and  squawked  protesting 
my  weight,  and  the  rust  of  clammy  metal  came  off  on 
my  palms  leaving  its  peculiar  odor  to  linger  all 
evening.   Dusk  came  as  softly  though,  settling  down 
through  the  leaf-laden  branches  like  a  woolly  blan- 
ket, catching  me  unaware,  smothering  all  shapes  and 
forms  in  humid  darkness. 

Grandmother  as  always  was  quick- eyed,  pert  and 
vivacious;  hands  never  still,  she  darted  here  and 
there,  her  lips  moving  constantly  in  chatter.   Her 
entire  house  was  testament  to  an  every-wish- fulfilled 
existence?  Grampa  had  always  coddled  her.   He  seemed 
to  sense  her  need  for  ever-growing  heaps  of  things. 
It  was  as  though  some  essential  fact  of  life  had 
eluded  Grandma.   She  couldn't  quite  discover  or  ad- 
mit it  to  herself  and  no  one  who  cared  could  bear  her 
finding  out,  so  they  banded  together  to  keep  it  from 
her  by  filling  her  life  with  things »   lots  of  things, 
old  and  new. 

The  rooms  were  chockful  of  all  manner  of  these 
things,  collected  and  hoarded  against  a  winter  of 
want  that  could  never  come  for  Grandma.   Her  living 
room  was  dominated  by  a  cherished  slab  of  marble 
table  and  enclosed  by  highly- varnished  bookshelves 
that  held  remembered  stacks  of  well-thumbed  True  Con- 
fessions.  These  were  jumbled  together  in  a  battle 
for  space  amid  framed  family  photographs  and  innumer- 
able newsclippings  of  births,  deaths,  weddings,  and 
other  such  accidents  Grandma  liked  to  keep  track  of. 
In  the  dining  room  familiar  deposits  of  glass  and 
silver  condiments  were  packed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
paper-mache  knicknacks  from  Kexico.   The  china  closet 
gleamed  with  all  imaginable  (and  several  unimagin- 
able) shapes  of  salt  and  pepper  shaker;  cupboard  win- 
dows allowed  an  ample  view  of  more  than  one  set  of 
sparkling  best  china.   Gleaming  fragile  crystal  re- 
flects the  light  there,  and  chests  of  silver  are 
stored  against  possible  future  employment  at  her  own 
table  or  as  a  handy  weddins  gift  for  a  suitable  some- 
one. 


Grandma  throws  nothing  out,  and  never  gives  away 
some  thing  she  could  conceivably  want  or  put  to  use 
herself  at  a  later  time.   Seizures  of  regret  and  a 
new  paroxym  of  hasty  purchasing  follov  any  such  back- 
sliding and  lightening  of  the  load  she  must  bear 
alone.   Certainly  nothing  is  given  to  a  stranger, 
for  she  likes  to  keep  track  of  her  things.   Every 
visit  involves  an  inventory  and  follow-up  inquiry  on 
that  "little  apron  I  won  at  a  raffle  and  sent  you 
three  Easters  ago... do  you  wear  it  much?";  that  "In- 
dian blanket  from  Grampa's  fishing  trip  up  north 
that  I  gave  you  two  years  ago... did  you  wash  it 
good  like  I  told  you?... it  was  still  all  right, 
wasn't  it?... I  thought  you  could  take  it  on  picnics 
...do  you?"   As  Grandma  plunged  on,  record-keeping 
often  yielded  to  the  relief  of  ever-new  disclosures. 

"Look  darling,  look  at  this  watch... real  gold. 
It  belonged  to  my  pa.   He  left  it  to  me  --  he  knew  I 
wanted  it  --  even  though  I  was  the  youngest.   Some- 
day dear,  someday  it'll  belong  to  your  dad.   I  told 
him  one  time  that  when  men  started  wearing  vests 
again  I'd  have  the  watch  --  you  know  —  hung  on  a 
chain  with  a  fob,  just  like  my  pa  wore  it.   But..." 
and  here  she  laughed  in  near  self-recognition, 
"...then,  do  you  know,  last  year  vests  came  back  into 
style.   I  saw  them  in  a  catalog.   And  I  was  afraid 
I'd  have  to  give  up  my  watch.   You  know,  it's  all  I 
have  of  my  pa's  --  he  wore  it  every  day  --  and  I'm 
just  not  ready  to  give  it  up  —  not  even  to  your  dad." 

Momentarily  free  from  these  constant  queries  and 
confessions,  and  wandering  into  the  bedroom,  my  eyes 
fell  on  Grandma's  jewel  case.   It  had  held  uncounted 
wonders  for  that  child  I  had  been,  padding  quietly 
in  -  sneaking  -   to  try  first  the  luscious  topaz 
lozenge  (on  my  thumb),  then  the  garnet  cube,  now  the 
yellow  sapphire  drop,  gesturing  with  fine  flutters 
of  wrist  and  beringed  fingers  in  front  of  the  dress- 
ing table  mirror,  until  a  footfall  on  hall  tiles  sent 
rings  tinkling  into  their  velvet  bin  and  me  scamper- 
ing out  the  side  door  into  Grampa's  vegetable  garden. 
There  his  treasures  lay  enriching  the  eyes  of  all. 
Squash  yellow  and  green,  bulbous  kolrobi  and  turnip, 
tomatoes  ripening,  tender,  and  grapes  glistening, 
growing  heavy  on  their  vines  --  jewel-like  enough 
when  seen  early,  coated  with  morning's  moist  breath, 
the  sun  just  beginning  its  mid-western  turn  of  duty. 

Now  I  seated  myself  deliberately  in  front  of  that 
more  guarded  treasure  chest  to  test  again  its  spell 
on  me.   Before  lifting  its  heavy  leather  lid,  I 
wound  the  gold  paper  and  pastel  enamelled  music  box 


for  the  additional  ma^ic  it  had  always  lent  my  pri- 
vate shadow  shows.  "Golden  Earrings,"  its  gypsy-like 
dissonance  racing  triple  time,  sprang  into  being 
when  I  released  the  winding  key,  blending  with  the 
deep  and  shallow  lights  reflected  from  fifteen  fin- 
ders '-worth  of  rings,  twenty-five  heads  of  ear  orna- 
ments. 

I  got  no  further  than  the  rainbowescent  pearl, 
still  virginly  alone  and  aloof  in  its  high  old-fash- 
ioned setting.   That  it  could  yet  glow  in  this  quiet 
dark  enclosure  I  wondered  at.   Like  some  eerie  minia- 
ture moon  it  seemed  to  crave  a  larger  light;  it  ab- 
sorbed and  refracted  so  readily,  so  eagerly.   Just  as 
readily,  I  recalled,  had  I  come  to  love  it  the  sum- 
mer I  spent  with  Grandma  when  still  three  months 
shy  of  fifteen,  and  shy  of  much  else  besides.   Grand- 
ma in  her  always  impulsive  bounty,  her  eagerness  to 
please  an  only  grandaughter,  promised  -  promised  it 
would  be  mine  on  my  sixteenth  birthday. 

"Listen  now  darling.   Listen.   Pviy  own  pa  gave  me 
this  ring  when  I  turned  sixteen.   My,  how  I  loved  my 
pa . . . I  still  miss  him.   He  was  so  good  to  me.   Well, 
if  it  fits  you  and  you'll  wear  it,  I'll  send  it  to 
you  on  your  sixteenth  birthday.   O.K.?  Now,  sweet- 
heart, I  wouldn't  give  this  ring  to  no  one  but  you, 
or  maybe  your  ma.   But  now  I  want  you  to  have  it... 
you'll  wear  it  I  know.   And  treasure  it,  darling, 
keep  it  and  wear  it  --  it's  a  family  heirloom  now  -- 
and  remember  it  belonged  to  your  grama... even  if  I 
am  a  silly  old  woman."   And  here  she  had  laughed  her 
quick  srirlish  laugh  and  kissed  me  wetly.   Carried 
away  then,  she  further  impressed  upon  me  that  I 
should  pass  this  pearl  of  great  price  on  to  my  own 
daughter  when  that  imaginary  creature  reached  her 
own  sixteenth  year. 

A  promise  to  me  then  was  a  thing  accomplished. 
The  idea  of  beginning  a  tradition  encompassing  both 
past  and  future  an  ideally  romantic  vision.   And  if 
a  hint  of  potential  immortality  for  herself,  however 
small,  was  in  Grandma's  eyes  then,  I  didn't  see  it. 
My  own  were  riveted  on  the  ring,  soon  to  be  mine. 

The  long-awaited  day  arrived,  wished  into  being 
by  my  impatience  and  a  thousand  years  of  imagining 
what  had  come  to  seem  a  magic  ring  upon  my  finger. 
This  I  fancied  was  to  be  the  talisman  which  would 
somehow  abash  my  homely  mass  of  freckles  into  a  more 
reasonable  show  of  numbers.   Puberty,  like  old  age, 
is  so  unreasonable  and  demanding  that  I  felt  safe 
and  stransrely  confident  that  the  ever-prayed  for 
transformation  (to  what  I  wasn't  sure)  was  now  immi- 
nent.  Everything  hinged  on  the  pearl  "heirloom" and 
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I  dawdled  home  to  savor  a  bit  lonjt,er  the  thought 
of  what  surely  was  to  come.   Iroquois. . .Ladoga, 
Monogram,  Napomo,  as  the  streets  of  that  California 
beanfield-turned-subdivision  had  been  so  cleverly 
named,  were  slowly  passed.   Then,  my  own  of  Ostrom 
Avenue  reached,  the  pastel  boxes  passed  familiarly 
on  my  left  as  the  daily  alphabetic  lesson  neared  its 
end  and  I  walked  now  faster  toward  my  tiny  dream. 

The  package  was  there  all  right  and  ceremony 
waived  in  the  urgency  of  claiming  what  was  to  be  mine, 
at  least  for  a  time.   That  Grandma  had  remembered 
the  essence  of  her  promise  was  evident,  but  I 
couldn't  then,  or  for  a  long' time  thereafter,  believe 
that  the  birthday  box  contained  pearls  to  be  sure, 
but  pearls  of  a  very  different  kind  -  not  in  the 
tradition-making  mold.   There  were  many  instead  of 
the  one;  strung  together  they  held  in  suspension  a 
silver-coated  shell  with  a  still  larger  bead  clamped 
between  its  lips.   All  these  were  false  and  flat  to 
the  eye,  and  much  else  as  well  it  seemed  to  me  then. 

The  fairy  tale  powers  my  daydreaming  had  come  to 
ascribe  to  the  pearl  were  denied  me.   The  conjured 
transformation  didn't  take  place  and  the  freckles  - 
all  of  them  -  stayed.   Disenchanted,  my  illusions 
lost  along  with  the  promised  pearl,  and  fallen  flat 
on  the  minor  realities  of  life,  I  adopted  'that  sel- 
fish old  woman"  as  my  scapegoat  for  adolescent  fail- 
ure to  win  contests  of  beauty  and  talent  and  generally 
succeed  without  trying.   Even  beyond  graduation  into 
a  larger  world  I  challenged  Grandmother  inwardly  and 
fiercely  to  "try  and  give  me  that  pearl  now... just 
tryr*  She  didn't.   Her  eagerness  to  please  had  met 
the  resistance  of  her  own  unadmitted  nature,   and 
the  ring  I  wore  was  one  of  resentment  which  held  in 
bounds  both  affection  and  forgiveness. 

I  was  still  staring  down  at  the  pearl  remembering 
-  and  forgetting  -  when  I  became  aware  that  Grand- 
ma's tiny  feet  shod  in  shiny  new  shoes  had  entered 
the  edge  of  my  field  of  vision.   I  raised  my  eyes  to 
her  face,  a  surface  remarkably  fresh  and  free  of 
wrinkles.   She  had  been  looking  at  me  looking  at  the 
once  silently-disputed  ring.   Her  always  moist  jewel- 
like eyes  glowed  now  with  apology  and  actual  tears. 
"I'm  sorry  Jude.   When  the  time  came  I  just  couldn't 
part  with  it...  I  couldn't  give  it  up." 

The  music  box  had  long  since  wound  down  to  silence 
and  now  I  carefully  replaced  the  lid.   A  kaleido- 
scope of  thought  and  image  filled  my  mind  for  as  long 
as  it  took  to  pull  that  very  old  dream  from  the  knuck- 
le where  it  had  lodged.   I  had  been  halfway  around 


the  world  and  back,  and  the  sights  and  sounds,  the 
places,  the  people  -  these  had  become  sharp  diamonds 
of  memory.   I  recalled,  too,  that  tiny  circlet  of 
gold,  a  band  that  wouldn't  pass  beyond  the  nail  of 
my  smallest  finger.   And  the  final  sting  of  reality 
is  that  the  merely  precious  metal  should  remain 
eternally  intact  while  that  sweetest  of  all  flesh 
departs,  and  decays. 

Her  hand  was  small  and  warm  like  a  child's  as  I 
pressed  her  ring  into  it.  "Don't  be  sorry,  Grama, 
It  doesn't  fit  me  now." 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  IN  A  B.  F.  SKINNER  BOX 

The  four  Gods  rotate  as  one 

in  the  circle  of  the  sixth  heaven 

(matter  to  mind  to  order  to  infinity). 

Psychology 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 
I,  too  human  to  see 
fool  with  the  humanities 
settling  for  brief  glimpses 
settling  for  death. 

-Peter  B.  Schilling 


Btit    ,3bniJoa  fens   EJriaXS  erft  bns    .xosd   baB  fcliow  sri-t 
abnomsib   qiBfis   smoosd   l)Erf  989i1+   -   elqo&q  &fi^    ,BBOsIq 

'^c   tsloiio   Yf^^"    ^"s^^'    ^'^-^    ,bG"J.i:3T   I       .vioniSfn  1:o 

v:^ils9i  lo  sfTit8   iBnll   e.^i   brrA      .is^fil't   yBsIIjsriia  x^ 

summer  heat  Jin  jaEecity^aof-s'treets'  toBrlrii  vIlBn"is;re 
and  no   money  left   for  bus   fare.  •         -       '^'^s    ^atiBqev 
i   don't   care   if  i.  look;! ike  I'm  scared,  «'-Bfi*r&A-i 
aus^t-^ive7!3ii@;jasitiap/r±^'^ill  gcr  ^anywhere-^^^ '^^^  tJSSBe's.q 

the  difference    'tween  me  and  this   city  i   flee 

is   one  has   a  soul   and  one   doesn't. 

five's   the  time   for  women  to   chime 

and  pretend  to   love  paperback  husbands. 

if  only  we   knew  what  an  A-bomb  could  do 
maybe   then  we'd  be   less  artificial, 
key-punch  blues   through  to   our  socks   and  shoes, 
our  brains,    like   jelly,    superficial. 

X06.   ESMVITAZ    ."^    tfi   A  VII   li/iAJti  MAIJJIW 
the   sound  of  home   is   an  airport's   drone 

or  whenever  jets,  fjloa^  ,P^--P^^P'^]^:ff^'='~-i;o'^  sri'T 
we're  victims^  ojT'rbads.'Ai^"^;^  ci'r,^^ro'^Gj^-*-"\i 
there's  no  b'i'^er in g^jb^e^^^^^^  ,\.    "'^^    '.^,^/    -^\ 

in  the'^^tner  of' our  rc'rtft  't)ay^'s  Enid". 

for  all   the  myths   they  debiSTk^axn^ 
and  answers   spelunk^DijBfnsri:tBM 
one   cannot   escape   electrplhiOiS^fiift^ 
computers,    rebukers,    reva.:ve  5aS   gi^'i^n.C'^^    ef- 

send  us   The   Messager^aive-^ill^ni^llx-slng  Ameli-;^'i 
393qmilB  Isiic    -ot  ^nllcrtea 

T.    G.    Koore 


FOUR  SCORE  AND  SEVEN  HELLOS 

four  score  sind  seven  hellos  they  carry  around 
now  watch 

now  days  you  seen  one  you  seen 'em  all 
now  watch 

back  doors  and  front  doors  they  all 
close  too  tiff:ht 

want  no  more  of  this  monkey  business 
or  i'll  call  the  landlord 

don't  you  people  ever  get  tired  of  playing 
games  i  guess 

did  you  ever  see  the  sun  coming  up  of  a 

wet  dewy 

morning 

or  walk  where  the  air  smells  like  it's  just 
been  washed  for  company 

or  see  the  stream  flowing  like  it's  really 
having  fun  moving  on  so 

they  can  all  tell  you  stories  but  few  can 
tell  the  truth 

once  in  a  while  you  find  one  who  seems  to  have 
stood  up  against  the  weather  unharmed 

they  all  sing  in  chorus  for  the  earth  and 
rhyme  beautifully 

ask  them  to  come  and  visit  some  time  perhaps 
you'll  think  of  something  to  say  i'm  sure 

turn  the  tube  off  and  let's  forget  the  world 
it  won  't  run  away  that  soon 

only  passages  from  books  will  make  it  right 
while  the  rest  of  us  lay  sleeping 

if  the  phone  rinsrs  just  let  it  go  and  let's 
be  off  to  the  forest 

(before  the  sun  begins  to  move  away) 

before  the  darkness  ends  the  day. 

^  T.  G.  r.:oore 


DARKNESS  FALLS 

darkness  falls,  night  comes  by  surprise 

for  this  black  light  there's  no  excuse 

to  land  on  time  disguised. 

footsteps  on  the  pavement 

are  heard  with  more  respect 

eyes  notice  that  the  uncrowd 

was  once  so  neck  and  neck. 

bodies  take  on  murky  form 

under  streetlights  of  despair 

comes  fear  of  someone  creeping  up 

when  darkness  fills  the  air. 

you  walk  with  apprehensiveness 

you're  glad  you  know  your  name 

bordering  on  the  brink  of  consciousness 

the  crime  is  just  the  same. 

light  off  in  the  distance;  home's  not  far  away 

for  some  a  home's  no  real  place;  it's  just 
another  day. 

no  flash  allowed  to  miss  the  thoughts 

your  harried  mind  construes 

no  sound  is  left  to  chance,  by  God 

with  luck  you'll  make  it  through. 

T.  G.  Moore 
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A  MOST  RECENT  TONE  OF  YES 

she  speaks  in  a  most  recent  tone  of  yes,  and  reverse 
is  not  inverted  order  for  only  times  pure  sound  is 

floating  in  a  barrel,  yesterday's  a  preface  to  the 

sun   3^^  .^-..j.^^  td^ln  bns   vet  :^nx^ocl  isiijon^:  ':ioi  ei^'or! 

in  a  green  leaf  she  said  that  when  she  knew  better 
but  says 

it  still  i've  been  around  too  long  to  know  the 
difference. 

what  if  they  all  said.,things  like  that  and  then  the  /' - 
ones  ^-'1-  v;t-  bstslslv  b^i  il'us-.^o    ^iri   :i:'- f.-'  j'l^'i'    i-^aiE 

who  knew  the  difference  realized  the  truth?   I  e-H 

'   r  T 

Time  is  not  an  infinity,  it  is  just  a  sound,  ■"■:  oo  /ro'i'^ 
that  stays  ,riK  ^-ri-^vi   cu/ovi;  an  -^^'.yii'^m-.'-^       .'Xd.7BC    r:. 

around  while  other  things  die  out,  he  lives  without 
death.  .  _  .        ^'^>- 

No  death  can  erase  a  life  that  is  born  to  he  who  lives 

without  death,  for  death  is  no  companion,  it  is  a   -  - 
sometimes 

visitor  who  brings  no  gifts,  ,-.  q^  n^&jj/i'^   .bsrl  sH   s'-iv?3 


'n9q*2Bo5o  bios  exfi  ni   beau  T.  G.  I^.oore  ^^sul 


las^  viT\  3£W  ",i5luow  i  n^oil  be&imciq  I   .^sY' 


,■  .ir.-.: 


o  :>{Ii^T   ,o/'ivsiT  ^n-  .•v^>,T!i'3H 


e>d:i   "t  c  .^  i  bC^   . :-!  let  11  & .^  c.     " 

9AJ- 
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I   KNOW   TWO 
Keith  F.  Carroll 


We  sat  apart  from  one  another.   I  had  come 
home  for  another  boring  day  and  night  with  the  par- 
ents--my  father  in  particular. 

"Do  you  want  some  coffee,  son?"  he  asked. 

I  said,  "No." 

"How  are  your  classes  this  semester?" 

"They're  O.K." 

The  thirty  years  of  selling  tires  had  taught 
him  little  in  how  to  communicate  with  his  own  son. 
Three  decades  of  smiling,  shaking  hands,  and  making 
small  talk  with  his  clients  had  yielded  my  father 
no  profits  in  understanding  me. 

He  looked  at  me  from  behind  his  stylish  glasses. 
I  noticed  his  eyes  had  that  tired  look  one  receives 
from  countless  hours  of  writing  reports  to  the  boss 
in  Detroit.   Tomorrow  he  would  write  again  at  his 
desk  in  the  basement. 

Yes,  tomorrow  he  would  spend  most  of  the  day 
and  night  writing  to  Detroit,  answering  the  same 
monotonous  questions.   Who  had  he  made  contact  with 
during  the  past  week?  What  new  clients,  if  any,  had 
he  developed?  What  was  his  total  volume  of  sales 
for  the  week? 

Glaring  lights  on  white  paper  marked  upon  by  a 
wrinkling  hand  had  awarded  the  old  man  his  tired 
eyes.   He  had  written  so  many  reports  to  Kappler  over 
the  years  that  his  hazel  eyes  had  almost  taken  a  blue 
hue  to  them  from  the  reflection  from  the  papers  with 
the  blue  ink  he  always  used  in  his  gold  Cross  pen. 

"Will  you  be  here  for  dinner  tonight?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"Yea.   I  promised  Mom  I  would,"  was  my  reply. 

Thirty  years.  Thirty  years  of  good  service  to 
the  company  had  beaten  my  father's  voice  from  the 
youthful  fullness  into  a  weathered,  almost  rustic 
rasping.  Business  talk.  Small  talk.  Talk  of  the 
P.G.A.,  Casper,  Palmer,  and  Trevino.  Talk  of  the 
Benfrel's  and  the  Super  Bowl.  All  these  had  taken 
their  toll  upon  his  voice  over  the  years. 

It's  rather  sad,  I  thought,  to  know  that  his 
voice  will  never  again  be  rich  and  mellow.   Nor  will 
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his  hair  blend  into  that  natural  blackness  of  his 
youth  that  I  barely  remember.   Nothing  can  change 
his  receding  temples »   graying  monuments  saluting 
his  long,  faithful  service  to  the  company.   All 
this  and  the  stained  teeth  from  smoking  Chester- 
fields had  changed  his  appearance. 

I  had  to  leave  the  house  after  dinner.   I  had 
to  get  out  and  away  from  the  dull  grayness  of  all 
that  resided  there.   I  simply  didn't  want  to  be 
near  what  might  make  too  much  of  a  bad  impression 
upon  my  life. 

Shortly  after  midnight  I  returned  to  his  house. 
I  heard  the  television  whispering  softly  in  his  den 
and  thought  that  I  could  save  myself  a  trip  back 
downstairs  to  say  goodnight  to  him.   I  walked  into 
the  den  and  found  my  father  resting  in  his  over- 
padded  easy  chair.   He  rose  slowly  to  turn  off  the 
T.V.  and  spoke, 

"Hello,  Son.   It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed. 
I'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

"O.K.   I  think  I  will  too.   'Goodnight."  With 
this  reply  he  walked  past  me,  saying  nothing  more  as 
he  trudged  towards  his  room?  then  I  turned  to  go  to 
mine. 

I  walked  up  the  stairs,  went  into  my  room, 
took  off  my  clothes  and  draped  them  over  a  chair, 
then  slid  between  the  clean  sheets  of  my  bed.   I 
could  no  longer  see  them  in  the  darkness,  but  I 
knew  they  were  all  there »  my  desk  and  chair,  tables 
and  lamps,  and  the  nine  drawers  in  the  dresser  that 
I  only  used  during  vacations  from  school. 

Surrounding  me  on  the  walls  are  over  a  dozen 
pictures,  mostly  of  myself  taken  during  high  school. 
My  awards  and  ribbons  that  I  earned  while  in  high 
school  were  there  too.   Yes,  everything  save  one. 

I  have  no  picture  of  my  father  tossing  a  foot- 
ball or  baseball  to  me,  nor  any  other  picture  of 
him — with  me  or  not.   It's  all  most  evident  in  the 
three  pictures  taken  on  Parents'  Day  at  the  Lake 
Michigan  Boys  Camp.   Most  of  the  parents  were  there 
in  each  of  the  pictures,  usually  with  at  least  one 
parent  beside  his  or  her  son  at  the  camp.   But  never 
my  mother,  or  more  importantly  my  father  beside  me. 

Yes,  he  has  thirty  years  of  faithful  service 
to  the  company.   But  I  don't  even  have  one  picture 
of  my  own  father. 

I  lay  in  bed  that  night  thinking  of  all  the 
times  I  had  asked  Dad  to  do  a  few  of  the  things  that 
meant  a  tremendous  amount  to  me  at  the  time.   I 
asked  but  was  answered  by  either  silence  or  by  a  few 
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distant  words. 

It  was  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school  when 
I  asked  Dad  about  the  annual  trip  with  the  local 
Boy  Scout  Troop  and  Explorers.   "Dad,  can  you  go 
with  me  to  Canada  this  year?  I^Ir.  Thompson,  the 
Scout  Master,  says  that  everyone  should  have  a 
good  time  canoeing,  and  fishing,  and  camping-out. 
Bob  Reiley  and  his  dad  are  going  together  this  year. 
It's  their  third  time.   It's  only  for  eight  days. 
Do  you  think  that  we  might  be  able  to  go  together 
this  year?"  I  had  asked. 

"No.   I  have  to  go  to  Florida  for  a  conven- 
tion," was  his  only  reply.   He  didn't  even  bother 
to  ask  exactly  what  week  it  would  be.   Nor  did  he 
even  look  up  from  his  desk  when  he  answered.   Then 
he  asked  if  I  had  anything  important  on  my  mind  be- 
cause he  was  busy  writing  a  report  to  Kappler.   I 
just  said  no  and  went  back  upstairs  so  I  wouldn't 
disturb  him  any  more. 

Then  I  began  to  think  of  another  frame,  an- 
other bad  memory,  that  hung  on  the  wall  above  my 
bed.   "Best  Offensive  Lineman  of  the  Year,  i^^arie- 
mont  High  School.   Achieved  All-League  and  Honor- 
able-Mention All-City.   Best  Wishes,  Coach  Lyons." 

Dad  had  never  missed  one  of  my  football  games 
in  high  school  or  the  spring  game  during  my  fresh- 
man year  at  college.   It  was  nice  that  he  came  to 
watch  me  play,  but  for  the  wrong  reason. 

One  night  after  a  football  game  during  my  sen- 
ior year,  he  said  to  me  after  our  weekly  discussion 
on  what  I  did  right  and  wrong  during  the  game,  "You 
know  I  tried  out  for  Tennessee  and  went  through  hell, 
but  I  didn't  make  the  team.   Maybe  you'll  be  able 
to  play  ball  when  you  go  to  college."   He  didn't 
understand  that  it  was  he  who  wanted  to  play  foot- 
ball in  college.   That  was  his  life.   And  I  had 
mine. 

Then  I  remembered  that  he  had  only  seen  me 
wrestle  three  or  four  times  while  I  was  in  high 
school  and  only  once  when  I  wrestled  for  three  years 
at  college.   That  was  a  memorable  occasion.   He 
came  that  one  time  because  we  wrestled  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  at  Cincy.   I  guess  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  the  match  was  held  on  a  Saturday,  other- 
wise he  wouldn't  have  seen  me  wrestle  even  that  once. 

Slowly  those  thoughts  slid  by  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  others  I   of  fairways  and  greens,  of  irons 
and  clubs.   I  remembered  all  the  times  Dad  would 
take  me  with  him  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings  to 
caddy  txc  him  and  stopping  in  the  Pro  Shop  before 


leaving  for  home.   I  never  did  like  to  caddy  for 
him,  but  I  went  anyway.   At  least  we  would  be  to- 
gether for  awhile.   But  he  would  always  become  very 
angry  if  I  would  lose  one  of  his  balls  due  to  m^ 
neglect.   Somehow  I  stuck  it  out  and  even  tried 
playing  nine  holes  with  him  one  Saturday. 

"That's  still  not  the  way  to  hold  the  wood. 
You  know  better  than  that.   Now  get  the  grip  right," 
he  said. 

Somehow,  every  time  I'd  hit  the  ball  it  would 
fly  off  to  the  far  left  or  right — never  very 
straight.   And  when  it  did  fly  off  like  that  I  was 
always  afraid  to  comment  on  -tiie  hook  or  slice  because 
I'd  always  get  them  mixed-up. 

"Why  can't  you  hit  the  ball  straight?  Don't 
you  know  that's  the  third  set  of  players  I've  had 
to  let  go  ahead  of  us  because  you're  too  slow?"  he 
said  on  the  fifth  tee. 

Even  though  that  was  a  disastrous  day,  it  was 
well  worth  it.   The  idea  that  I  didn't  like  to  play, 
talk  about,  or  watch  anyone  golf  finally  sunk  into 
Dad's  head.   And  that  went  for  caddying  too. 

More  thoughts  swirled  through  my  mind  as  I  lay 
in  bed  surrounded  by  the  comforting  darkness.   One 
thought  finally  began  to  materialize  in  my  mind. 
It  was  the  cool  impression  of  my  father  as  I  was  to 
leave  for  college. 

"Here  are  a  few  checks,  Son,  to  cover  your  ex- 
penses.  Don't  forget  to  write  or  call  home  once  a 
week  to  let  your  mother  and  I  know  how  you  are  do- 
ing.  It's  time  you  went  off  on  your  own  for  a 
change.   Study  hard.   Good  luck,"  was  all  he  said. 
Then  I  very  happily  got  into  the  car,  started  it  and 
took  off.   I  knew  it  couldn't  be  any  worse  living  at 
school.   And  as  the  years  have  gone  by  I  found  out 
that  I  was  right  in  that  assumption. 

Dad  had  taught  me  well  about  life  and  the  busi- 
ness world.   All  those  football  games  and  wrestling 
matches  seem  to  matter  very  little  now  that  they're 
over.   Though  I  may  never  have  been  a  star  athlete 
as  Dad  may  have  wished,  maybe  I  can  do  one  thing  for 
him--attain  one  understanding  with  him;  teach  him 
one  thing  about  the  both  of  us. 

Maybe  I  can  teach  him  that  whoever  said,  "No 
man  is  an  island,"  just  might  be  wrong.   In  one  sense 
at  least,  I  know  two. 
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WAS  MARS  THAT  HARD  TO  KEEP 


Night, 

when  sidewalks  glow 

and  doors  gently  close, 
Venus  cries  out  her  staxs. 
Far  in  the  sleep  of  darkness  she  weeps. 
Was  Mars  that  hard  to  keep? 

When  lights  change  slow 

and  two  shadows  fold 

then  settle  into  night  jars, 

and  melt  so  deep,  on  ships  of  sleep, 

to  Love  knows  how  far, 
Was  r/Iars  that  hard  to  keep? 

Mars  warred  against  the  stars. 

only  Venus  gave  him  scars. 

Falling  out  of  heaven  he  cried  into 

our  dreams, 
He  woke  Love's  slumbering  head. 

Love  left  the  shadow's  bed, 
and  fled  outside  where  Venus  bled, 
in  a  halo,  a  cluster  of  screams. 

Now  Mars  is  dead 

And  lies  at  the  side  of  Venus 's  head. 

She  clawed  her  eyes, 

her  hair  is  shed. 

And  in  that  stillness.  Love  turns 

in  bed, 
cries  to  a  shadow  instead  of  a  street. 
Love  warred  in  defeat. 
Was  Mars  that  hard  to  keep? 


Iver  Standard 
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NIGHT  WALK 


Dusk  wind 

dusk  sky 
Hushed  streets  and  their  signs 
lonely  walks  with  thoughts  in  my  mind 

just  one  more  step 

for  one  more  time 
lonely  walks  leave  things  behind 

Night  stars 

night  lights 
Moon-lit  lawns  placid  sights 
where  Silence  plays  unto  the  street 
then  lingers  by  on  whispered  feet 

Then  midnight  comes 

and  from  her  sleep 

Love  rises 

to  her  window  she  goes 

to  watch  a  shadow 

play  by  the  street 

upon  a  walk  below 

where  Self  turned  away 

rose  from  his  pillow 

and  cried  on  the  street  below 


Iver  Standard 
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THE  TWILIGHT  MEADOW 

Too  far  off  Love  rose 
trippled  upon  the  arass 
and  left  me  stranded  in  the  twilight 

When  I  turned  from  the  cold  night 
for  warm  Love  bens.uh 

I  turned  to  an  empty  street   ^-^^  ■^•le.nc- 
When  my  step  was  light s~o^'  -'"^^  •-'^i 
and  danced  through  a  butterfly  meadow 
I  treated  Love 
But  time  caught  up        ^..^.::-  .>  .a--"^ 

Then  like  a  flowering  seed  in  -  .tf."" '■'^^'^'' ' 

in  a  twinkling  meadow  ■-     -uic  sienw 

Love  rose  up      -  no  x^  e-ze-Bnil   nerir 

a  bloomins-  bud 

a  dying  petal  ^9-t=co   :;  ifexnbxni^  nsri^ 

and   fell   to   the  tracks   below  -'"^'^   '"•— ^ 

I  wept   upon   the   tracks       --   .y..  .;-.-Vv   'i<=jC:   c:- 

thoua:ht   of  the   meadow      crsr's   s  ."io.j-S'a   cr 

Ran   back  :}B^Ja   s:tc    vcf  vsic 

buried  a  face  in  shame  '^  ^  ' 
But  Love  just  laughed   ran  in  shadows  . . . 
and  never  returned  again  - ''''    :  ■; 

"  i'' ■";  Dfi  L'SO     -brie 

Then  quietly  shutting  the  door  of  the  booth 
Resounds  the  ringing  line 

I  cry  out  lowly  and  break  for  the  night 
to  raise  up  weeping  for  one  more  time 
for  eyes  still  sleeping 
and  the  womb  of  wine 

I  raise  tears  stooping 
to  a  forgotten  shrine 
where  Love  rose  up  and- 
making  time 

broke  from  the  nightlight 
and  traced  upon... 
*some  distant  twilight 

of  my  mind. . . 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Relected 

stain  glass  images 

distort  life  and 

introduce  Silence. 

Peace 

unlike  Silence 

is  found 

in  the  falling  of 

brown,  orange,  and  yellow 

October  leaves. 

Death 

is  an  awakening 

from  the  silence  of  life  and 

a  jolt  from  the  peace 

of  seasonal  grace. 


EN  ROUTE 

This  road  is  sure  long 
and  the  left  lane 

is  for  passing  only. 
I'm  no  lefty  and 
Hey,  don't  pass  me  up. 

That  farm  is  aging 

though  the  skeletal  framework 

will  never  fall. 
I've  a  weak  foundation  and 
Hey,  don't  breathe  too  hard. 


Susan  Nelson 
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PAIR  TANGLED  BUNGLE 
a  short  history 
John  P.  Begley 


PROLOGUE  t 

There  I  was,  every  day,  minding  my  own  little 
world,  taking  census  of  the  populations,  sweeping 
streets,  and  setting  up  parades  for  the  weekends. 
Doing  anything  and  everything,  trying  to  live 
through  another  hour  of  "Cultures  of  the  World  301." 
still  ignoring  the  toneless  dronings,  the  book  mur- 
raurings . 

And  what  the  hell*   The  Gipper's  paying  me  to 
stay  off  the  streets,  out  of  the  factories.   So  I 
lived  in  a  day  care  center.   I  took  my  food  and 
blankets  and  slept  with  others  of  my  kind.   Nursery 
schools  can  be  an  easy  way  of  life,  I'd  decided. 
But  even  nursery  schools  can  fade  away  with  time  un- 
til all  the  walls  are  only  so  much  stone,  until  only 
a  number  distinguishes  difference  between  those  who 
live  within.   No,  I  had  no  legitimate  complaints,   I 
only  wondered  why  every  day  was  everyday,  why  the 
daylight  had  become  so  usual.   So  intolerably  USUAL i 

Maybe  that  was  part  of  why  facts  happened.  At 
least,  part  of  why  facts  happened  to  me.  God's  way 
of  breaking  the  monotony. 

I. 

JUST  THE  FACTS 

Professor  Klapper  was  an  old-fashioned  man. 
"The  touble  with  the  cultures  of  North  America  is 
one  of  equality,"  he  would  say.   "Societies  every- 
where maintain  successful  patterns  of  survival  only 
when  there  is  an  identifiable  system  of  class. 
You  destroy  the  class  distinctions,  you  destroy  the 
culture.  " 

Klapper  was  also  decidedly  anti-women.  "Woman 
was  the  first  beast  of  burden  known  to  man.  Before 
the  ox,  before  the  mule,  even  before  the  dog,  there 
was  woman  to  do  the  work."  If  you  could  arrange  to 
get  Klapper  to  pursue  the  subject,  he  would  bombard 
you  with  facts  and  figures  which  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Earth  was  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decline,  and  he  would  date  the  beginning  of 
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the  end  of  the  United  States  of  America.   Klapper's 
classes  didn't  have  many  women  in  them.   Few  would 
stay  in  the  class  once  they  discovered  Klapper's 
old-fashioned  ways.   I  stayed  in  for  two  reasons » 
I  needed  the  course  to  complete  my  minor  in  Anthro- 
pology, and  I  knew  that  Klapper  would  give  me  a 
good  grade.   The  fact  that  I  was  a  male  also  helped. 

So,  there  I  was,  and  there  he  was.   Good  Old- 
Fashioned  Professor  Klapper,  prattling  away  in  his 
Johnny-one-note  voice.   The  class  was  not  yet  five 
minutes  old,  but  already  he  was  wound  up  and  dron- 
ing like  a  snow-tire  on  an  interstate  highway.   I 
promptly  retired  to  my  estates  in  Connecticut  and 
counted  lighthouses.   I  thought  a  ship  had  wrecked, 
but  when  I  looked  over  the  cliffs  beside  my  house, 
I  saw  the  Marines  landing.   Looking  closer,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  source  of  the  noise  was  a  troupa 
of  women  who  had  just  barged  into  the  room.   Out- 
numbering us  in  the  class  by  at  least  a  dozen,  the 
women  proceeded  to  shove  and  maul  their  way  into 
every  last  inch  of  available  floor  space.   Accom- 
panied by  thick  stacks  of  pink  and  blue  leaflets, 
they  tonsiled  and  trampled  their  way  down  the  aisles 
until  all  of  us  were  surrounded. 

Poor  Old-Fashioned  Professor  Klapper  was  thor- 
oughly addled  by  this  interruption  of  his  lecture. 
So  rattled,  in  fact,  that  he  made  an  error  in  judg- 
ment which  he  was  not  soon  to  forget.   He  grabbed 
one  of  the  women  closest  to  him,  and  tried  to  bod- 
ily throw  her  out.   Immediately,  the  ladies  reacted. 
The  five  who  were  closest  to  Klapper  began  pommel- 
ling their  fists  into  his  body  at  ever-increasing 
speed. 

"Let  go  of  her  you  son-of-a-bitchT'  yells  came 
from  throughout  the  room,  until  finally  Klapper  was 
forced  to  release  his  captive.   Once  done,  the  lad- 
ies released  their  captive,  and  a  black-haired  sweet 
thing  from  the  back  of  the  room  began  to  talk.   "For 
too  long  have  we  been  held  in  bondage.   We,  the  Wo- 
man of  the  World  demand  that  you  stop  your  sexual  re- 
pressions!  We,  the  Women  of  the  World..." 

"You,  the  Women  of  the  World  had  better  get  the 
hell  out  of  this  classroomi"  Klapper  cut  her  off. 
"Get  outi   This  is  my  class i   I  will  have  order i" 
Klapper  was  screaming  so  bitterly  that  his  voice 
broke.   All  that  was  left  was  a  hoarse,  dry  whisper 
and  a  lot  of  coughs. 

"Show  him  who's  class  this  is,  girls!"   The 
dark-haired  lovely  shouted.   The  same  five  women  who 
had  earlier  communicated  with  Klapper,  once  again  be- 
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gan  their  sign  language.   Slowly,  and  painfully, 
Klapper  was  extracted  from  his  classroom.   One  of 
the  ladies  returned  from  the  hallway  with  Klapper' s 
pants.   She  waved  it  like  a  flag.   This  was  appar- 
ently a  signal  of  some  sort,  for  once  this  was  done, 
the  rest  of  the  invaders  began  passing  out  leaflets 
and  conversation  to  those  who  would  accept  them. 
To  those  who  didn't,  they  passed  out  fists,  and  more 
fists.   This  one-hour-a-day  colony  was  in  trouble. 

II. 

AND  DON'T  CALL  ME  CHIEF 

Me?  I'm  sitting  safely  in  a  comer  at  the  back 
of  the  room.   I'm  awake  again.   I'm  laughing.   I'm 
feeling  horny  from  my  daydreams. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  laughing  ati"  The  black- 
haired  one  wanted  to  know.   But  before  I  could  ans- 
wer her,  she  slapped  me  with  a  surprising  amount  of 
strength. 

Being  courteous  by  nature,  I  replied  in  my  own 
red-blooded  American  way.   I  slapped  her  back.   Like 
Klapper,  I  too  was  going  to  realize  the  folly  of 
pride.   Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  goddam  bitches  jumped  on  me.   My  bod 
was  being  pounded  from  all  conceivable  angles.   One 
of  them  (and  I  am  still  pretty  sure  that  she  was  the 
black- haired  one)  kicked  me  in  the  balls,  and  I  lost 
all  interest  in  furthering  the  battle.   I  tried  to 
mentally  skim  through  my  old  Boy  Scout  Manual  on  how 
to  breathe  when  PAIN++++++++ i  i .' I  i  so  very  much  over- 
comes the  bodyo.   I  said  hello  to  Jimmy  Olsen  while 
the  stars  slowly  faded  into  the  brightness  of  the 
neon  lights  which  hung  on  the  ceiling.   The  ladies 
were  gone,  and  I  found  my  breath  again. 

I  recovered  my  fantasies  after  a  moment  and 
stood  up.   I  felt  more  confused  than  anything.   There 
was  a  tightness  in  my  chest  and  stomach.   A  tightness 
which  does  not  come  from  being  kicked  in  the  balls. 
It  was  an  older  feeling.   One  which  I  hadn't  seen 
in  months.   Certainly  not  since  I  had  moved  into  this 
rest  home.   I  held  my  hands  tightly  against  my  crotch 
and  smiled.   Had  Kaiser  been  in  that  room,  he  would 
have  won  the  war.   Oh  the  Gipper  would  be  proud  of 
me  before  the  week  was  over.   The  next  few  days  would 
be  hours  would  be  anything  but  USUAL. 

A  real  live  girli   One  with  spirits   Not  one  of 
those  chicks  who  would  trip  you  and  then  beat  you  to 
the  floor.   Someone  I  could  spar  with,   I  had  no 
choice <   I  began  my  search. 
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"I  must  find  her..."   I  kept  repeating  to  my- 
self as  I  journeyed  along.   Over  burning  desert 
sands,  hoards  of  screaming  toothless  barbarians, 
ice- covered  mountains,  and  lava-spewing  islands  did 
I  travel  until  finally,  crossing  the  greens  and  en- 
tering the  student  center  I  found  her.   She  had  not 
changed  much.   Her  hair  was  still  smooth  and  dark. 
Her  skin  unblemished  and  lightly  tanned.   Modestly 
dressed  in  shirt  and  slacks  which  neither  accentua- 
ted nor  detracted  from  her  figure.   She  was  arguing 
most  bitterly  with  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  over 
some  crap  or  another.   LIBERATI0N@@@@+1  pamphlets 
were  lying  all  over  the  floor  in  chaotic  little 
piles  of  pink  and  blue.   Ahhh  but  for  life  I  would 
have  then  simply  raped  her  and  been  done.   I  could 
hear  the  cheers  erupting  from  the  fraternity  boys 
and  the  screams  and  insults  from  the  members  of  the 
Femme-Fatale  (all  of  whom  would  be  secretly  admir- 
ing my  technique).   But,  since  there  were  no  report- 
ers there  to  record  my  triumph,  I  let  the  moment 
pass  unused. 

While  I  surveyed  the  situation,  I  wondered  why 
fate  had  chosen  me  to  be  attacked  by  that  sweet 
thing.   Why  did  she  pick  on  me?  What  cold  castra- 
tion plot  was  she  trying  to  lay  my  body  into?  Well, 
the  victim  would  soon  become  the  victor^ 
OBVIOUSLY***********  i 

III. 

JOHNNY  (3UEST 

"What's  your  name?" 

"What's  it  to  you?" 

"Let's  just  call  it  academic  curiosity." 

"Fug  offr* 

"Well,  yea,  that's  sort  of  what  I  had  in  mind." 

Much  too  tired  to  press  the  issue,  I  sunk  off 
into  the  dormitory  sunset.   My  ear  was  throbbing 
from  someone's  teeth,  my  guts  were  still  turning 
over  from  their  unwarranted  treatment, 

"Hey  Jim,  you  know  everybody  around  here, 
what's  that  broad's  name?  The  one  walking  across 
the  street  over  there." 

"The  one  with  the  bundle  of  papers?" 

"yea." 

"Lisa." 

slept  well  for  a  change.   Had  something  to  do 
tomorrow. 
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"Uhmmmh,  hello  Lisa." 

"You  again?" 

"Actually,  you  had  only  to  be  there.   And 
you  were.   It's  amazing  the  disease  and  starvation 
that  an  entire  culture  can  amass  once  the  old  Gipper 
gets  senile.   I  remember  how  just  last  week  we  would 
cry  for  hours  just  to  pass  the  time.   I  mean,  it's 
eerie  the  way  time  sometimes  lets  a  person..." 

"What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  see,  you're  captivated..."   I  was  going 
to  add  the  phrase,  'by  my  charming  wit',  but  she 
caught  her  cue  and  immediately  launched  her  three- 
hour-lecture-on-Woman's-Rights  missile. 

"Hey,  let's  talk  about  it  over  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"O.k." 

first  base,  man  I 

IV. 

MISS  KITTY,  DOC  NEEDS  YOU 

"Would  you  like  to  go  dance?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"Buy  you  a  coke?" 

"No  thanks." 

"How  about  a  bowl  of  chili?" 

"Where?" 

"My  room." 

"O.k." 

Snuck  through  the  window  and  turned  on  the 
hotplate.   That  was  about  all  I  turned  on.   Good 
chili  though.   Gassed  all  the  next  day  and  didn't 
dare  go  near  Lisa. 

GRASS***»**************»j  iiiiiiiiininnniit 

"like  it?" 

" Uhmmmmmmhmph . " 

"In  with  I'm  it." 

"What?" 

"Hard  on     the  world  for." 

"ivie      too." 

Decided  to  play  cool.   Turned  on  the  curtains 
and  turned  off  the  lights.   I  undressed.   Feel  my 
muscles  sending  out  signals.   Cool,  seeping  away... 

I  like  my  bod. 

"Hey,  not  tooooo  bad.   Not  bad  at  all." 
"I  could  have  told  you  that." 
"My  turn?" 
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"If  you  want."  Hope  hope  hopei* J*i*J*i*i*i*i 
"Fair's  fair." 

She  undressed  (sind  very  calmly  I  might  add 
under  the  circumstances.   Me  sitting  across  from 
her  so  goddamn  cool).   Then  we  start  playing  the 
staring  game.   S*T*A*R*I*N*G*i   Hours  and  hours  of 
it.   Eyes  glaring  at  eyes.   She  won't  break,  but 
neither  will  I. 

"Hey,  you've  got  a  hard  on." 

That  got  her.   She  giggled.   Something  I  had 
never  heard  her  do  before.   "You  ought  to  too." 

I  gazed  down  at  my  lap.   Plenty  of  time  I 
think.   Don't  even  begin  to  feel  scared.   Lit  up  aji- 
other  pipe.   Got  up  and  checked  to  see  if  the  blan- 
ket was  pressed  tightly  against  the  bottom  of  the 
door.   God  forbid  some  smoke  might  find  its  way  out 
into  the  hallway  for  some  junior  gee-man  to  flip  out 
on.   Blanket  was  secure.   Sat  back  on  the  bed  and 
took  a  d  e  e  e  p  draw.   The  smoke  burned  my  lungs 
but  I  stayed  with  it.   Drew  it  all  in.   Passed  the 
pipe.   She  took  a  really  d  e  e  e  p  drag.   I  watched 
her  eyes.   They  opened  a  little  wider,  and  then  they 
closed. 

"Are  you  getting  hot?" 

"Maybe..."   Oh  mannnnn,  is  SHE  smiling.   We 
played  some  more  Amanda  Blake- Jim  Amess  eye  games. 
Now  my  chest  was  thumppinamileaminute i   Reached  over 
and  touched  her  hand, 

"•mazing  ain't  it. " 

"Don't  you  want  to..." 

"Yea..."   I  got  the  message.   Pulled  lightly 
on  her  arm,  and  overshecamei* i 

Lips,  mani  Lips  are  living  wanting  owning  giv- 
ing taking  breathing  winning  losing  loving  people. 
I  just  wanted  to  fall  into  them.   But  no  man.   Not 
me.  Jack  I   Nosiri   I  have  to  be  Tom  Terrific  and  His 
Electric  Gonads i   All  American  stud,  right?  Me, 
I'm  gonna  bring  Her  to  a  screaming,  biting,  flesh- 
tearing,  climax.  Right!   Her  fingernails  will  end  up 
in  the  ceiling.  Right?  w*RR*0*N*G»***** ! 
I  moaned.   I  jumped.   And  I  Pulled  out.   Parked  the 
car,  and  went  out,  like  a  light!   The  Gipper  would 
not  be  pleased.   It  hurt  just  a  little  too  good. 


V. 


WHAT'S   r/IY  LINE 

"I  wouldn't   have   done   it   if  we   hadn't   smoked." 
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I  took  a  long,  deep  pull  on  ray  Camel.   Watched 
the  smoke  as  it  twisted  its  way  into  the  ceiling. 
"Then  you  shouldn't  have  smoked." 
"I  didn't  say  that." 
"Look,  it  doesn't  matter." 
"Yes  it  does  4" 

"I  don't  take  the  pill." 

"I  don't  either." 

"Look,  don't  be  stupid."   She  took  the  Camel 
from  my  hand  and  borrowed  some  of  its  smoke.   She 
scooted  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  drew  her 
knees  up  under  her  chin.   Then  she  wrapped  her  arms 
around  them  and  started  looking  into  the  wall. 

"Can  I  have  my  cigarette  back?" 

"Light  another  one." 

"Heyi" 

"What?"   She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  me 
for  the  first  time  since  she  got  up. 

"Let's  try  something."   I  reached  over  and 
took  her  hand.   I  held  it  firmly,  but  there  was  no 
pressure  being  returned. 

"You  wanna  go  again?" 

"No,  I  just  'wanna'  hold  your  hand  for  a  min- 
ute." 

"Oh  helir*   She  pulled  her  hand  away.   I  got 
up  and  opened  my  government-issued  refrigerator  and 
took  out  a  Pepsi.   When  I  woke  up,  she  was  gone  and 
the  wind  was  flapping  the  curtains  against  them- 
selves and  the  opened  window.   Got  up  and  ate  a  bag 
of  potato  chips. 


VI 


SERIOUSLY  FOLKS 


Sat  on  my  University-owned  cot  and  lit  a  Camel. 
Let  the  smoke  curl  its  way  deep  inside  of  my  lungs 
and  smother  the  slight  tremor  in  my  hands.   It's 
strange  to  be  back  to  work.   No  more  pigs  for  awhile, 
anyway. 

am  I  truly  in  love  with  thee? 
Beautiful,  beautiful,  Lisa  McCree? 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  care  why. " 

"All  you  want  is  a  piece  of  ass 4" 

"Not  all. . ." 

"Prove  iti" 

"Go  to  helli" 
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VII 


DAWN'S  EARLY  LIGHT 


"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
"What  do  you  mean  what's  the  matter  with  me?" 
"I  mean  what's  the  matter  with  you.   You  won't 
touch. " 

"Not  you." 

"You  a  lezzie?" 

"Just  particular," 

"Absolutely  no  taste,   tsk  tsk  tsk." 

"My  god,  what  an  egoi" 

"Let's  go  get  drunk." 

"Welllll. . ." 

"I'll  buy." 

"O.k." 

So,  we  got  into  a  fight  and  I  got  my  balls 
busted  again.   I  bruised  her  eye.   By  morning,  it 
would  be  all  black  and  blue.   A  tiny  drop  of  mois- 
ture had  begun  skiing  its  way  down  her  cheek. 

"Hey,  you're  crying." 

"Well,  so  are  you." 

"What,  uhhh,  yea..." 


VIII. 


WHERE  SO  PROUDLY  SHE  NAILED 


I  tried  to  think  and  got  headaches.   Wanted  to 
get  outi  Wanted  to  run  down  the  world i   Couldn't 
readi  Couldn't  worki   Couldn't  drink i   Couldn't  do 
nothing  but  get  those  goddamn  headaches  1 

Lisa  walked  over  to  my  table  at  the  student 
center.   She  sat  down  and  I  got  up.   Walked  over  to 
the  food  machine,  -out  in  my  quarter  and  spun  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  'l  hit  the  JACKPOT,  and  walked 
back  with  two  plastic  cups  of  instant  coffee. 

"I've  been  thinking." 

"'bout  what?" 

"You  and  me,  dipi" 

"And. . ." 

"I'm  almost  gonna  miss  you." 

"You'll  get  over  me." 

"No,  I'm  serious  now." 

"Period." 

"Uh  huh." 

"No  way?" 

"It  won't  work. 

"C'est  la  viei" 


I  can't.   You  won't," 
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"C'est  la  mort." 

"O.k." 

"Yea..." 

She  got  up  and  began  walking  away.   I  watched 
her  legs.   They  had  a  little  of  that  Lana  Turner 
motion  to  them,  but  not  much.   Right  then,  they 
were  simply  moving  themselves  further  away.   They 
were  almost  lost  among  the  other  nylon  eating  pil- 
lars. 

"Oh,  by  the  way 4" 

"What  4" 

"I'm  pregnant  1" 

Everybody  in  that  grill  looked  up.   They  all 
stared  at  Lisa,  and  then  me.   Some  froshmen  who  fi- 
gured that  we  were  married- types  applauded  and  whis- 
tled.  Lisa  just  stood  there  looking  across  the  room 
at  me. 

"Hey,  I'm  pregnant  too."  She  stared  quietly, 

IX. 

HIGHLIGHTS!   LAST  SCHEMING 

Went  downtown  aind  saw  three  flicks  in  a  row. 
Bought  some  comic  books  and  walked  back  to  the  dorm, 
I  stared  at  my  phone  for  several  hours  before  fin- 
ally picking  it  up  and  dialing, 

"Hello,  listen.   I  just  called  to  tell  you  that 
I  lost  the  game  and  the  kid  died," 

"...for  in  these  troubled  times  there  is  a 
voice  which  comes  from  within.   A  voice  which  will 
carry  you  through  all  that  life  can  bring.   Accept 
Jes..." 

"Look,  can't  you  understand.   I  lost  the  game. 
The  Gipper's  dead." 

"...day  our  daily  bread.   And  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those.,," 

"Well,  nice  talking  with  you.   Goodby." 


X. 


BOMBS  LURCHING  IN  AIR 


I  picked  up  His  eye  and  carried  it  with  me  to 
the  top  of  the  dorm.   The  damned  thing  weighed  close 
to  fifty  pounds.   I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  build- 
ing and  waited  for  a  space  to  clear.   Then  I  heaved 
the  tube-filled  box  over  the  edge  and   watched  it  tum- 
ble through  the  air. 

"Now  you're  really  on  the  air 4"  There  was  a 
hell  of  a  noise  as  the  picture  tube  exploded.   The 
ground  was  sprayed  with  glass  and  bits  of  metal. 
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Maybe  I  couldn't  kill  the  Gipper,  but  I'd  be  damned 
if  I'd  let  him  watch  roe  anymore. 

Went  over  to  the  grill  and  bought  a  cup 
of  coffee.   Waited  outside  and  sat  on  the  wall. 
It's  always  quiet  on  the  South  Lawn.   The 
squirrels  were  rummaging  through  the  waxed- 
papers  splattered  with  chili-sauce  and  yellow- 
green  mustard.   Some  carried  pieces  of  bread 
to  the  trees  and  disappeared  in  the  leaves. 
Others,  played  in  the  army-green  trash  cans. 


CHORUS  J 

Who  is  the  Gipper? 

He's  Momi 

He's  Dadi 
He's  apple  piei 

He's  that  doughboy  in  front 
of  the  courthouse i 
He's  youi 

He's  me 4 

"yea..." 
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conversations  with  myself 

while  drinking  beer  with  bill's  girl 

in  the  third  booth  at  the  Steak  Out 

my  pants  are  too  tight 

so 

how  about  that  red-haired  honey  over  there? 

do  you  think  she  is  a  fool? 

no  body  is  going  to  come  in  here  tonight 

it  is  raining 

outside 

and  i  am  dry  and  drinking 

beer 

three  years  ago 

i  left  home  for  the  first  time 

and  drank  with  louise 

who  worked  at  the  Sam  Houston  Hotel 

every  night 

she  had  those  gold-plated  slippers 

on 

and  she  told  me  how  she  would 

accept  Traveler's  Checks 

but  no  personal  ones 

that  night 

i  beat  up  a  fire  extinguisher 

and  several  bottles  of  ginger  ale 

four  years  ago 

i  changed  schools 

and  fell  in  love  with  several 

letters  from  Ruth 

and  i  was  complete 

even  if  i  was  alone 

i  had  my  right  to  exist 

i  had  something  in  common 

when  i  wanted  to 

i  would  tell  the  principle 

about  his  deeds  at  my  neighbor's 

house 

and  i  would  go  away 

from  the  brick  building 

and  sit  in  my  car 

and  watch  the  bells  ring 

and  the  other  inmates 

pass  me  by 

going  home 

or  to  their  cars 
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two  years  ago 

i  hitchhiked  to  classes 

thirty  odd  miles  away     cnt-.v,  r. . 

they  would  keep  the  doors  open 

for  me 

and  for  others 

they  would  try  to  offer  classes 

which  would  interest  them  both  •' 

and  each  semester 

at  least  one  of  them  would  leave 

long  ago 

in  a  book  i  read  this  morning 

during  the  depression 

the  railroads  began 

to  add  an  additional 

flatcar  to  their  trains 

for  the  men  '.^  - -, 

who  found  themselves 

unable  to  pay  their  way      ' 

out  ^   c 


John  P,  Begley 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  A  COLLEGE  IDEALIST 

^^'    Here  I  sit, 

A  perpetual  scholar. 
I've  majored  in  English, 
Not  bowed  to  the  dollar. 

I've  polished  my  prose 
•""^  And  mastered  my  Keats, 

But  that's  not  what  a  human 
Usually  eats. 

Now  I  feel  ready 

To  alter  my  aims. 

In  favor  of  income 

And  a  diet  that's  steady. 


David  Siereveld 
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MIME  TO  YOUR  MIRROR 


Mime  to  your  mirror, 
Not  to  me. 

My  eyes  give  no  reflection. 
(As  reflectless  as  the  deep,  green  sea) 

You  cloy  with  affection 

what  you  can't  surmise. 
So  mime  to  your  mirror. 
Leave  to  me  the  deep,  airy  skies. 

You  mock  things  laid  hidden. 
You  cheapen  what's  meant  dear. 
"Oh,  life  gives  such  lasting  pleasures, 
please  pass  the  frothy,  warming  beer." 

If  we  were  all  a  trumpet 
You'd  blow  us  few  notes. 
Our  better  selves  left  dangling 

(a  precipiced,  dumb  mountain  goat) 

Like  a  bird  full  plumaged, 

(able  to  fly  beyond  the  fare) 
you'll  be  shot  down  incredulous. 
(Heart  of  nowhere) 


ft"ike  Buzek 
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CLAY  HALL  1972 

I 
Ohi  this  wretched 

this  wicked 

this  life 

in  a  dorm. 
Needles  applied  to  record  and  arm. 

II 
Needles  applied  to  record  and  arm. 
Needles-sap 
Needles  zap. 
Need  OJ  Needi 
NeedOJzap (plied)  to  record  and  arm. 

Ill 
To  record  and  arm,  to  record  and  arm. 
To  rec — 
To  wreck 
To  wreck  her  damn  arm. 

IV 
NeedOJzap (plied)  to  wreck  her  damn  arm. 
To  wreck  her  damn  arm?  To  wreck  her  damn  life, 
heyjustaminutel  live  in  this  dorm,  too. 

andshesabadinfluenceonme? 
But  then,  maybe  I  wreck  my  own  life 
By  asking  too  many  questions... 

V 
Whoever  her  is,  let  her  high  her  way 
And  I'll  high  my  way 
By  asking  questions. . .like. . . 
Does  "Marcus  Welby"  really  mean 

"Make  Us  Be  Well"? 
Or— 
Did  Adam  and  Eve  have  Belly  Buttons? 

VI 
Ohi  this  wretched 
this  wicked 
this  life 
in  a 

Netdit  the  arm  or  Needle  the  Brain,  Baby 
dorm, 

Jennifer  Daniel 
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JACKIE'S  FRIEND 
Paula  Moore 

Jackie  stood  in  the  first-grade  hall  with  the 
other  kids  waiting  for  the  home-room  bell  to  ring. 
It  was  a  rather  dreary  Wednesday  morning,  with  a 
little  rain  falling  and  a  misty  closeness  in  the  air 
which  promised  another  hot  humid  Indian  summer  day. 
She  stood  alone,  looking  out  one  of  the  hall  windows 
waiting  for  Barb's  bus  to  arrive. 

She  and  Barb  had  been  inseparable  since  Barb 
transferred  from  a  grade  school  in  another  part  of 
the  county  in  her  sixth-grade  year.   At  that  time 
they  were  both  quiet,  easily  embarrassed,  awkward, 
and  self-conscious  in  their  early  adolescence.   Be- 
cause of  this  similarity  in  personality,  they  were 
naturally  drawn  together  as  young  girls  often  are 
before  the  onset  of  an  interest  in  boys.   Strangely 
enough  though,  their  backgrounds  couldn't  have  been 
any  more  different.   Barb  was  from  a  rough,  poor, 
and  not  too  well  respected  family.   Somehow  though 
she  had  managed  to  reach  adolescence  without  too 
many  scars,  though  her  unfortunate  situation  at  home 
had  caused  her  to  fail  two  years  in  early  grade 
school,  making  her  fifteen  instead  of  the  usual 
twelve  or  thirteen  for  the  average  eighth  grader. 
But,  she  had  adjusted  very  well  to  the  situation. 
Jackie  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  from  a  very  good 
family,  had  been  extremely  sheltered  and  disciplined, 
and  repeatedly  warned  against  the  pitfalls  of  youth- 
ful curiosities  and  judgment.   Because  of  this  she 
had  become  afraid  of  associating  with  anyone  else  her 
own  age,  anyone  that  is  but  Barb.  Barb  was  her  best 
friend. 

But  Barb  didn't  come  that  morning.   Jackie  lin- 
gered at  the  window  for  a  couple  of  minutes  after  the 
first  bell  had  rung,  hoping  that  perhaps  Barb's  mother 
would  bring  her,  but  no  one  came,  so  Jackie  slowly 
walked  to  home-room  knowing  that  the  day  would  be  long 
without  her  companion. 

"Atkins?" 

"Merer* 

"Brawner?" 

"Here." 

Mrs.  Lee  was  calling  roll  and  Jackie  listened 
as  each  student  answered. 

"Henderson?" 

"Present i"   Jackie  had  been  listening  for  this 
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name.   She  loved  to  hear  Garrel  answer  in  his  new- 
found manly  voice.   But,  this  time  his  voice  cracked, 
sounding  like  that  of  a  half-boy,  half-man.   Jackie 
found  herself  reddening  with  embarrassment  for  him 
as  some  of  the  other  kids  in  the  room  giggled. 

It  was  only  day  before  yesterday  at  lunch  that 
Jackie  had  told  Barb  the  secret  she'd  dared  not  even 
put  in  her  diary.   In  truth,  she  hadn't  meant  to  tell 
her,  but  was  unable  to  hide  her  feelings  from  her 
very  best  friend. 

"Did  you  know  Garrel  Henderson  didn't  make  the 
basketball  team  this  year?  They  said  his  grades 
weren't  good  enough  and  that  he'd  have  to  bring  them 
up  if...  hey,  Jackie i  What  are  you  so  red  for?" 
Barb  asked  looking  at  Jackie  with  that  knowing  look 
of  a  fifteen- year  old  woman  of  the  world.   "I  bet  I 
knowi   Jackie's  in  love  with  Garrel i   Jackie's  in 
love  with  Garrel J"   Barb  sang  accusingly. 

Jackie  sat  very  still,  a  half-smile  on  a  face 
that  was  as  red  as  the  baked  apple  on  her  plate, 

"Come  on,  Barb.   Not  so  loudT'   she  begged,  hop- 
ing no  one  had  heard  Barb's  little  song  of  playful 
accusation. 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  touchy,"  Barb  retorted,  once 
again  taking  on  her  worldly  airs.   "I  know  what  it's 
like  to  be  in  love.   Jimmy  and  me,  we  been  goin*  to- 
gether four  whole  months  now.   He  says  he  loves  me 
and  of  course  I  love  him  too... or  at  least  I  guess 
I  do.   I  must  if..."  Barb  trailed  off  into  one  of 
her  strange  reveries  as  she'd  been  prone  to  do  lately. 

Jackie  frowned  at  the  mention  of  Jimmy's  name. 
Since  they'd  been  back  at  school  this  fall,  all  she'd 
heard  was,  "Jimmy,  Jimmy,  Jimmy." 

She  couldn't  believe  it  the  first  time  Barb  told 
her  about  him.   She  had  met  him  right  after  school 
was  out  last  spring.   Jackie  had  never  really  thought 
of  Barb  having  a  boyfriend  and  going  out  on  dates. 
She  also  thought  that  Jimmy  at  seventeen  was  much  too 
old  for  Barb.   But  Barb  didn't  think  so  and  apparently 
spent  every  spare  moment  with  him.   Now  all  she  did 
was  sing  his  praises.   But  what  bothered  Jackie  even 
more  was  the  fact  that  since  Jimmy  came  along,  she 
and  Barb  weren't  as  close  as  they  had  been  before. 
Barb  had  stopped  sharing  all  her  secrets  and  didn't 
seem  to  need  Jackie  as  she  had  before. 

"Whiddon?"   "WhiddonJ"   "Jackie,  where  are  you? 
Pay  attention,'" 

Jackie  snapped  out  of  her  day-dreaming  and  ans- 
wered "here"  in  a  voice  barely  audible  above  the  gig- 
gles from  the  back  of  the  room.   She  ducked  her  head 
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in  embarrassment  at  having  so  much  attention  drawn 
to  her. 

Jackie  stayed  to  herself  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning.   Then  right  after  lunch,  Mrs.  Lee  divided 
the  class  into  groups  for  spelling  drills.   Jackie, 
much  to  her  disliking  was  put  with  a  group  of  the 
"elite"  of  the  eighth  grade  of  that  rural  grade 
school.   The  three  of  them,  Sharon,  Patty,  and  Mattie 
asked  Mrs.  Lee  in  their  false  sweet  tones  if  their 
group  could  study  in  the  cloakroom.   Upon  the  tea- 
cher's affirmative  smswer,  Jackie  knew  there  wouldn't 
be  much  studying  done. 

"My  cousin  goes  out  on  dates  all  the  timei" 

"Well  I  can  anytime  I  want  and..." 

"Oh,  you  know  your  mother  wouldn't  let  you  go." 

"Hey,  I  found  a  book  in  Daddy's  closet  an'  you 
know  what  it  was  about?  It  was  about  this  girl  that 
got  raped  an'  it  told  all  about  it  an'..," 

Jackie  sat  there  on  the  floor  of  the  cloakroom, 
a  little  distance  away  from  the  other  girls,  feeling 
more  miserable  by  the  moment.   The  smell  of  the  hot 
cloakroom  with  its  floor  and  walls  retaining  the  odor 
of  soggy  boots  and  dirty  coats  of  last  winter  was 
sickening  sweet  and  stifling,   Jackie  didn't  like  to 
hear  when  they  talked  like  this.   But  they  went  on 
talking  and  Jackie,  becoming  extremely  embarrassed 
at  some  of  the  words  they  were  using,  looked  down  at 
her  book. 

•Decision,  D-E-C-I-S-I-O-N,  decision." 
•Definition,  D-E-F-I-N-I-T-I-O-N,  definition." 
"Elementary,  E-L-E-M-E-N-T-A-R-Y,  elementary." 

"Heyi" 
"Effective,  E-F-F-.,," 

"Jackie i" 

"Huh?"   Jackie  looked  up  and  blushed.   She 
hadn't  realized  she'd  been  spelling  aloud. 

"Look  at  the  bookworm,"  Sharon  teased.   "Don't 
you  ever  do  anything  but  study?" 

"You're  Mrs.  Lee's  favorite  already.  What 're  ya 
tryin*  to  do  anyway?"   Patty  demanded. 

Blushing  furiously,  Jackie  looked  back  down  at 
her  book,  trying  to  ignore  their  remarks.   It  had  be- 
come suddenly  unbearably  hot  in  the  cloakroom. 

Familiar,  F-A-M-I-L-I-A-R,  familiar, ., this  time 
silently. 

"Teacher's  pet. , ." 

Fanciful,  F-A-N-... 

"...  Barb  Jennings ..." 

At  the  mention  of  Barb's  name,  Jackie's  head 
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snapped  up.   Sharon,  Patty,  and  Mattie,  sitting  very 
close  together  as  if  to  obviously  exclude  Jackie 
were  unsmiling  as  they  all  stared  at  Jackie  with 
that  cold,  cruel  stare  only  one  thirteen-year  old 
girl  can  give  another.   Then  Mattie  snickered  and 
they  all  started  giggling. 

"What  about  Barb?"   Jackie  ventured.   "Do  you 
know  why  she  didn't  come  to  school  today?   Is  she 
sick?" 

"You  might  say  that,"  Mattie  said  with  a  side- 
wise  glance  at  her  friends. 

"Yeah  you  might i" 

"Yeahi"   "Yeah  J" 

They  all  laughed  again.   Jackie  was  confused 
and  embarrassed  at  their  laughter,  thinking  they 
were  laughing  at  her,  but  not  knowing  why. 

"Well  what's  the  matter  with  her?"  she  ventur- 
ed again. 

"Let's  say  she's  swellin'  up!"  Mattie  laughed. 

At  this  they  all  began  laughing  hysterically, 
their  mouths  wide  disgusting  caverns  with  their  dis- 
gusting tongues  and  their  disgusting  eyes  bright  with 
mischievous  glee, 

"Girls  r*   It  was  Mrs.  Lee. 

"I  sent  you  in  here  to  study.   Can't  I  trust  you 
to  do  anything?  Now  come  out  of  there.   We'll  have 
a  quiz  and  see  just  how  much  you've  studied i" 

Jackie,  in  all  her  confusion  fumbled  with  her 
books  and  papers  and  was  the  last  one  out.   As  she 
passed  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Lee  said,  "I'm  particularly 
surprised  at  you,  Jackie." 

But  Jackie  didn't  hear.  Her  mind  was  trying  to 
sort  out  the  implications  of  the  girls'  words  in  the 
cloakroom. 

That  was  the  only  spelling  test  Jackie  flunked 
in  all  her  eight  years  at  Bald  Knob  grade  school. 

Jackie  sat  by  a  window  near  the  back  of  the 
school  bus.   She  stared  out  at  the  passing  landscape, 
not  really  seeing  it  except  when  the  bus  stopped  to 
let  off  a  child  or  two.   Her  thoughts  were  confused 
and  at  the  same  time  her  mind  seemed  to  be  empty,  al- 
most as  if  she  were  afraid  to  let  her  brain  function, 
afraid  of  the  conclusions  it  might  draw  from  the  con- 
clusions it  contained.   "She's  swellin'  up  J"  kept 
flitting  through  her  thoughts.   The  looks  on  the  faces 
of  the  girls  which  said,  "I  know  something  you  don't 
knowi"  were  vivid  in  front  of  her,  and  she  could  still 
hear  their  jeering  laughter.   Then,  as  the  bus  pulled 
up  at  the  drive  of  her  house,  she  put  all  these 
thoughts  out  of  her  mind.   Barb  would  be  back  at  school 
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tomorrow  and  everything  would  be  back  to  normal. 

By  sup|>er-time-  Japkie  had  forgotten  all  aboat^aolc 
her  worries, ^.  •  When  her^  .father; asked:' howi^; her  day^;; at  siav 
school  had  gone  as  was  his^ciistQm:^  she  left:-out.  theTsri:; 
ugly  scene  in,  the  clpakroom^rc^nfut,. tonight ; he -wasn't'iia 
listening  anyway.  He  had  one  ol"- "those-  looks  on  x^iU 
his  fact  which  meant  trouble*;  She'd  probably  have 
to  do  the  dishes  or  some,  other  unpleasant r chore,  /•  wnnr-i 
Sure  eriough,'  after  the  meal  was  finished,  Jackie  e±^.o.Lr 
cused  herself  ar:id.wa^^  almo§:fc  oi^^s^f  i^fee  iEitchenc''" 
when..."      ^  '  " '    '       rsf  ;t~^- •'•"'' '■■;::  r:  ;~5  '-::■':'."    s?J"^; 

"Jackie,"  She  knew  it.   "Stay, arid;: help  youi^' 
mother  with  the  dishes."  '^rEs^    uise.^ 

"But..,...".  --.„,,  ^?-y--T.   .-a-=!n?^  "-^^'^^^   I-^s  v^ri'"*' 

"Nb/buts.   Come^onT"  ■  _  ■'.::    ''rr^-        '^  -  :-;'  -  i^'  ■^  f-i-£: 

Jackie  knew  that  "tone ,  .  Just  shut,  up  and  .do  it ^'^svr 

Her  father  sat  in. the  chair  next  to  the  radio 
where  he  always  sat  after  supper,  while  he  smoked   e  .fc  ; 
cigarettes  and  drank  coffee.   Jackie  rinsed  and  dried 
the  dishes  her  mother  was  washing.;   i^  t,rr:  ;i  un:  :a 

"Jackie,  there's  a  matter  your^st»3l&i^'  a^stuBnTiffla^n:. 
to  ■^ake  .up  mth.  .yqu.:!"  ■  .-..-^s^ij:  ila;::  ?)ns  seu^noit  :anid-8J./7: 

Here  at'  came.'  ^n  th^t  "business-li,Itt^Ifeor88jpv9i:rio3i^' 
Jackie  knew  it  had  to  be  bad;,  -yipxigh:  she  couldiir'rt  ' 
think,  of  anything  she'd  done  -or  failed  to  do,  -She 
corteentra ted  Zpn  dry^Lng  a  glass  while  he  continued.  .;&  ot 

"Sometimes  because  of /yautrh -a.nd  iack -o^  experiU/p  e 
ence ,  Jackie  ,i^rjwi^  %jtlways  wiseii  Do. 
you  understand  .that^"  --.  ^ /  ^jft  ge^  ^hb  b-ism-.;  .'■  --  s>?r;od 
,  "Yes,;  paddy,  .Ir:un4ei^aib^j  "^a^ppk^fg4flEMji)jed:$0rbdr:^^3.sq 
fused  at  his  statement,  but  hiding  her  c0:nfusica^?^i'Tj:.va 
her  father  would, g^t  to. , his  point.    ;:  v,  usi  tuS 

"Your  mother  and;  I  want  yo^:  to  bee  very  careful  '^^;? 
about  the  friends  you  choose  at  school,"  he  said  the¥i.  - 

" I  don •  t,  have  that  many  friends  Paddy. ...  just 
Barb  really.   Shie's  my  best  friend, "  She  smiled  think- 
ing of  all  the  talks  they'd  had  and  the  secrets  they 
shared.  ,..-(::>   ^-r,,;  ^oodv^ 

"Well,  that's  who  I  was  bringing  up^; JackieV,  t^"--oa 
We  don't  think  it's  a  very  good  idea  for  you  to  asso-  " 
ciate  with  her.   People  tend  to  judge  you  by  the  peo-  ■ 
pie  you're  with  and..,"  ^  itPon; 

He  went  on,  but  Jackie  had  stopped  listening,  j^.^'lc 
What  was  he  saying?  She  looked  at  her  mother  who  ^buIc 
had  been  scrubbing  nervously  at  the  same  pot  for  the  '• 
last  three  minutes,  but  got  no  reinforcement. 

"But  Barb's  my  best  friend  J" 

"Jackie  you  really  aren't  able  yet  to  judge  best 
who. . , " 

"But,  Daddy i"  Jackie  cut  him  off  short,,  "Barb's 
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a  nice  girl  r*   Jackie's  voice  broke  and  hot  tears 
befran  spilling  down  her  face. 

"Her  family  isn't  exactly  the  best..."  her 
father  ventured. 

"But  that's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be 
friends  with  heri"   Jackie  was  by  this  time  open- 
ly crying,  her  body  shaking  with  the  sobs  she  was 
trying  to  control. 

"There  are  other  reasons,  Jackie,  very  good 
ones,  but  I  don't  have  to  give  you  a  reason.   I 
want  you  to  stop  associating  with  Barb  Jennings." 
His  tone  was  decided  and  final. 

"But,  Daddy r' 

"The  subject  is  closed." 

With  that,  Jackie  threw  down  the  dishtowel 
she'd  been  wringing  in  her  hands  and  ran  to  her  room. 

She  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  what 
little  sleep  she  had.   For  the  confusing  thoughts 
of  that  afternoon  had  returned.   And  now  these 
thoughts  were  made  suddenly  more  important  by  the 
words  of  her  father. 

She  thought  of  Barb's  lately  being  secretive 
with  her,  and  the  strange  thoughtful  moods  she'd  been 
fallinar  into  the  last  few  weeks.   She  thought  again 
of  the  episode  in  the  cloakroom,  "She's  swellin'  upi," 
and  the  other  comments  of  the  girls.   And  finally 
she  thought  of  her  father's  words,  "There  are  other 
reasons,  Jackie,  very  good  ones..."   Her  mind  wanted 
to  put  two  and  two  together,  but  she  wouldn't  let 
it  happen.   Once  again  she  pushed  everything  out  of 
her  mind.   She  refused  to  draw  any  conclusions  yet. 
Barb  would  be  back  at  school  tomorrow.   Everything 
would  be  fine. 

The  next  morning  Jackie  once  again  waited  in 
the  first  grade  hall.   It  had  dawned  a  beautiful  fall 
morning  and  Jackie  now  felt  all  her  worries  were  pro- 
bably for  nothing.   Barb  had  just  been  sick  or  maybe 
her  father  had  been  on  another  drunk. 

As  for  her  father's  request,  Jackie  had  decided 
to  ignore  it.   Her  disobedience  bothered  her  a  great 
deal.   She'd  never  disobeyed  her  father  so  rashly 
before.   But,  the  idea  of  school  without  her  best 
friend  bothered  her  even  more.   She  knew  she'd  never 
be  able  to  make  new  friends  so  she'd  decided  to  take 
Barb  home  with  her  one  afternoon  soon,  and  let  her 
father  meet  her  and  see  for  himself  just  how  nice  a 
girl  she  really  was. 

Once  again,  Barb  didn't  come.   Jackie  frowned 
as  the  home-room  bell  rang,  wondering  what  could  be 
wrong  with  her  friend,  and  trying  to  push  back  those 
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thoughts  that  suddenly  began  crowding  back  into  her 
brain. 

It  was  during  the  English  lesson  that  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  classroom  door. 

"Yes?"  Mrs,  Lee  answered. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ison,  the  principal, 
who  stepped  just  inside  the  door  and  said,  "Ivlrs.  Lee, 
take  Barbara  Jennings'  name  off  the  role;  she  won't 
be  coming  back  to  school." 

Immediately  there  were  whispers  and  giggles  at 
the  back  of  the  room.   Then  Jackie  could  feel  all 
eyes  on  her.   But,  this  time  she  didn't  redden.   She 
was  too  numb  even  to  be  embarrassed.   She'd  lost  her 
best  friend  and  in  the  worst  way  she  could  imagine. 

Jackie  walked  around  in  a  daze  the  rest  of  the 
day.   The  gossip  was  all  about  Barb,  and  whenever 
possible,  it  was  directed  at  Jackie.   But  Jackie  was 
feeling  her  loss  too  deeply  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  sniding  remarks  of  the  other  eighth  graders. 

That  night,  she  stayed  to  herself  as  much  as 
possible.   She  didn't  want  to  have  to  admit  to  her 
father  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  judgment  of  her 
friend.   But,  no  questions  were  asked.   Her  parents, 
sensing  that  she'd  discovered  the  fact  of  which  they'd 
already  been  aware,  left  her  alone. 

She  spent  another  sleepness  night,  crying  at 
the  loss  of  her  friend  and  dreading  the  next  day, 
the  first  day  without  Barb. 

Friday  morning,  Jackie  stood  in  her  usual  place, 
looking  out  the  window  at  the  warm  September  morning. 
She  looked  at  no  one,  spoke  to  no  one,  unconsciously 
forcing  herself  into  the  lonely  existence  she  felt 
was  destined  for  her. 

"Are  you  Jackie?"  There  was  a  tug  at  her  skirt 
and  a  small  voice  repeated,  "Huh?  Are  you  Jackie?" 

Jackie  looked  down  and  found  it  was  Barb's  lit- 
tle brother. 

"Yeah,  I'm  Jackie." 

The  boy  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  at  her,  then 
ran  off  to  join  his  little  buddies. 

The  paper  was  crumpled  and  torn,  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  little  messenger  who  had  brought 
it,  but  Jackie  immediately  recognized  Barb's  childish 
handwriting  on  the  outside.   She  fumblingly  unfolded 
the  paper. 

Dear  Jackie, 

I  guess  I  won't  be  coming  back  to 
school  no  more,   I  guess  by  now  you  know 
why,   Jimmy,  he  says  he  won't  marry  no  15 
yr.  old  kid.   Daddy  says  if  he  don't  marry 
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me  he'll  kill  him.   tommy  wants  me  to  go 
off  somewheres  or  other  with  other  girls 
like  me.   Anyways  I'm  sure  going  to  miss 
you.   But  don't  you  go  wandering  around 
by  yourself.   You  can  have  as  many  friends 
as  you  want  to.   But  you  got  to  be  a  friend 
first.   I  guess  you  can  find  another  best 
friend  easy  enough.   So  that  is  what  you     :=-'.-- 
ought  to  do.   O.K.?  So,  don't  worry  about  .  coii 
me.   I  don't  mind.   Anyway  babies  are  so  ij.trisj'a 
cute  and  my  little  brother  was  fun  to  play   sr-js 
with  when  he  was  littler.   So  it  will  be    ^^^''i 
O.K.  with  me.  ^  3:4: 1 

Yours  truly  always.  *.f:,:£cf 
Barb  Jennings 

Jackie  folded  the  letter  and  carefully  put  it 
in  her  history  book.   She  knew  for  sure  now  that  she', 
would  never  see  Barb  again.   She'd  heard  it  from  Barb 
herself.   As  the  bell  rang,  she  walked  to  home-room 
with  her  head  up  but  her  eyes  misty.  ■^.':'^_'       ^  ,,_, 

All  morning  she  thought  of  Barb's  letter  and   '^ 
several  times  she  pulled  it  out  of  her  history  book 
and  reread  it. 

"You  can  have  as  many  friends  as  you  want  tp,.,.,,..,.Vf 
But  you  got  to  be  a  friend  f  irst'.*^^^-- i  '''"'J"  l'^\lU"'^^^^."''' " 

At  lunch,  Jackie  took  her  tray  and  started  to-  '^^ 
ward  the  table  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cafe-   '^ 
teria.   But  this  time  it  wasn't  to  be  alone.   Sitting-' 
there  was  Annie  Rooney  LeMay.   Jackie  guessed  she'd  :i" 
never  had  any  good  friends,  much  less  a  best  friend. 
She  seemed  nice  enough,  but  nobody  ever  took  the     -- 
trouble  to  get  to  know  her.   Ivlaybe  it  was  her  funny 
name,  or  maybe  it  was  because  of  her  red  freckles  and 
her  hair  the  color  of  an  orange  Crayola  crayon.   As  '"' 
Jackie  set  her  tray  down,  Annie  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"Hi,  I'm  Jackie.   May  I  sit  with  you?"   Jackie 
was  surprised  at  how  easy  it  was.   In  Annie's  obvi- 
ous confusion  she  felt  a  certain  confidence  she'd   ^~'i 
never  known  before.   Then,  a  slow  unsure  smile    iAH  A 
crossed  Annie's  freckled  face  and  she  returned  a    '  -| 
quiet  "hi"  before  concentrating  again  on  her  plate.  "■■~~ 

Jackie  knew  she'd  found  another  friend,  perhaps  "  ■ 
a  best  friend.   But,  not  an  only  friend.   Annie  Roo- 
ney, who  reminded  Jackie  so  much  of  herself,  or 
rather  her  former  self,  would  be  the  first  of  many 
friends  to  come. 

"...you  got  to  be  a  friend  first." 

Oh,  the  wisdom  of  a  fifteen-year  old  woman  of 
the  world. 
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HALF  A  FORGOTTEN  THOUGHT 
BY  A  NIGGER  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


I (who  was  once  me)  resketched  sadly  a  nigger-dark 

Bo y/Chi Id/Punk 
standing  in  the  line  at  America 
attempting  to  cop  a  eaten  cake  of  a  world 
which  was  last  over  a  shadow's  shoulder 
Like  a  forgotten  face 
barely  there 

I (whatever)  was  a  devout  earth  monger 
HungryFor  TheDay 

and  not  nearly  weaned  from  My  Country  Tis  of  Thee 
•til  Mai com  X  and  my  18th  birthday  stole  the  tits 

from  my  lips 
and  put  a  cup  in  their  place  enabling  sight  to  see 
Power  and  Pigs 
with  fat  eyes 

I (post-hep)  was  but  aint  now  that 

The  Spit  Was  Swallowed 
to  become  a  kiss  for  the  virgin  bitch,  Hope 
She  brought  the  smiles  beneath  my  belt,  but 
Cancelled  Interruptus 
now  a  pregnant  hopelessness 

I (now  totally  half  hep)  sit  begging  cake  crumbs 
From  Unfed  Pigeons 

But  what  it  mean 

IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

But  what  I  mean 

A  NIGGER 

But  what  I  think 

A  HALF  FORGOTTEN  HOPE 

But  what  it  all  mean 

BUT  A  HALF  FORGOTTEN  HOPE 

BY  A  NIGGER  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


Harold  Greene 
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DYING  IN  THE  UTILITARIAN 

the  selfish  dead  in  their  brass  bunkers 
weaning  on  our  tears  like  indifferent  deserts 
apathy  entombed 
cold  eyed 
mute 

lips  mummed  solemn 
lids  slammed  tight 

fish  eyed  fools  all  anxiously  hung  out 
like  this  is  the  third  day 
watch  wait  at  the  wake 

to  watch  waking? 
No-dying 
dying  of  hollow  shadows  and  memories 

Clamp  'em  down 
As  tight  as  their  faces 
Haul  away  these  mute  mimics  of  the  living 


MONDAY  ^:ORNING  SAINT 

small  coffee  hours 

souls  of  cigarettes  drifting 

drifting  lonely  in  the  neon  silence 

a  mangled  mind  shows  itself  the  sympathy 
of  Cutty  Sark  and  a  ten  dollar  street  bitch 
unlike  the  one  at  home  and  the  beer  that 
sits  warm  on  the  bedroom  dresser  devoid 

we  all  lay  there  in  the  quiet  and  stolen 
sipping  our  scotches 

relieving  our  crotches 
we  all 

and  all  is  very  hep 


Harold  Greene 
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I'LL  BE  UP  IN  NO  TIIVIE 


Our  parting;  was  ethical  t 
It  was  clean,  antiseptic. 

I  felt  you  had  studied  the  procedure 

A  clean  incision 

Stitched  nicely. 

No  malpractice  intended. 

The  dismissal  - 

Another  case 

To  be  shared 

With  the  dissecting  drones. 

Very  interesting  - 
Complications  of  the  carotid, 
Inflammation  of  the  auricle j 
The  oracle  demands i 
Why  the  failure  of  the  heart. 

Sleep  brings  dreams, 
I  have  written  of  some. 
Other  brings  nothing, 
I  have  written  of  none. 


I  am  better, 

But  I  suffer  from  an 

Inflammation  of  the  auricle. 

And  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  you. 


Jim  Webb 
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FROM  THE  PLANET  OF  SUNSETS 


The  bobbi  pins  spectreing  my  present, 

I  will  throw  away. 

You  have  many  more  to  lose. 

The  toothbrush,  stiff  and  dried, 

Is  of  use  no  more. 

A  partner  to  the  empty  after-shave  bottles. 

It  died  an  early  death. 

You  will  have  your  shirt  - 

The  turkey  and  Ohio  State  are  alive  and  well 

If  it  fits 

You  can  wear  it  again. 

I'll  return  your  books » 
Cat's  Cradle  endlessly  rocking, 
The  Little  Prince  returning 
to  his  flower  and  sunrises. 

Possessing  you  no  more, 
I  set  them  free. 

Prisoners  of  war,  going  home. 


Jim  Webb 
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A  COUPLE  OF  BLOCKS  AWAY 

Yesterday,  I  went  to  a  park  up  the  street  from 

where  I  live. 
The  swings,  teeter-totters,  merry-go-round  stand 

like  skeletons  in  the  green. 

Walking  through  the  grass, 
I  got  on  a  swing  and  kicked  the  sky. 
The  poles  groped  like  stationary  stilts. 
Holding  me  back  to  earth. 

I  stood  between  both  ends  of  a  teeter- totter. 

It  balanced, 

But  balancing  is  hard 

And  one  end  dropped. 

I  ran  to  the  merry-go-round 

And  grabbing  it,  ran  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  and 
Just  as  it  was  about  to  leave  me  I  jumped  on. 
I  watched  the  whirling  arms  of  the  trees 

canopying  me 
With  a  point  of  sky  in  the  center 

(where  the  merry-go-round  is). 

Looking  out  to  Lancaster  Avenue, 

I  saw  the  same  car  pass  three  times  before  it 

stopped  at  the  red  light. 
Green  and  it  was  gone. 

I  didn't  play  in  the  sandbox. 

Some  of  the  sand  might  have  gotten  in  ray 

pockets  or  cuffs 
And  fallen  on  my  rug, 
Uhcuppuhluh  blocks  away. 

Jim  Webb 
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AN  EDUCATION 
Kathy  Venable 


In  just  one  short  suimner  I  turned  18 
(spelled  W-0-M-A-N!),  graduated  from  high 
school,  got  pushed  into  coming  to  college, 
and  finally  surrendered  myself  to  good  ol* 
patient  Charlie!   (Hell,  I  was  going  to 
school  and  he  was  going  to  the  service — it 
could  have  been  our  last  chance  to  finish 
up  what  we  started  in  junior  high  school!) 

Mom  and  Dad  only  had  high  school  edu- 
cations, but  they  were  instilled  with  that 
hard  coming-up  middle-class  determinism 
that  all  their  children  would  have  college 
degrees  no  matter  what  the  cost.   Because 
I  was  the  eldest  and  first  to  leave  the 
nest,  I  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  a 
running  drama  produced  and  directed  by  my 
father:   "Sally  Ann  goes  to  College."   (dum 
da  dum  dum!)   Every  evening  that  summer 
when  Susie  and  I  were  doing  supper  dishes 
we'd  hear  loud  bellowing  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  living  room  couch.   (If 
you  could  see  my  father,  you'd  understand 
what  I  mean  bellowing) , 

"Sally  Ann,  come  here  young  lady!" 
(I'm  still  cursing  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel  for  printing  all  the  stories  about 
hippies,  sex,  riots,  and  other  communistic 
subversive  activities  in  the  evening  edi- 
tion— why  couldn't  they  fill  up  the  morning 
edition  with  that  junk  so  that  fathers 
would  forget  it  by  supper time?) 

I'd  throw  in  the  dishtowel  and  march 
obediently  to  the  living  room  where  Dad 
would  gesture  toward  a  chair  and  tell  me  to 
"Sit."  It  went  something  like  this:   "I've 
seen  a  few  things  in  the  paper  tonight  that 


I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you."  And  a  couple 
of  hours  later  either  Dad  had  decided  I  wasn't 
going  to  sell  my  body  for  pocket  money  or 
something  worse,  or  we'd  reached  a  violent 
stalemate  and  I  was  fuming  in  my  room  while  he 
paced  about  downstairs. 

Well,  both  Dad  and  I  lived  through  the 
evening  tirades  and  when  August  rolled  around 
I  found  myself  kissing  Charlie  goodbye  (maybe 
forever)  and  heading  for  Richmond  and  EKU.   I 
was  excited  and  scared — I  really  didn't  know 
what  to  expect,  but  I  definitely  expected  big 
things.   I  knew  that  when  you  were  in  college, 
all  your  teachers  would  assign  you  a  whole 
book  to  read  every  night,  and  have  tests 
every  day,  and  that  you  stayed  up  all  night 
to  study,  and  spent  the  nights  in  the  library. 
Mom  and  Dad  told  me  all  about  it. 

Mother  took  me  to  school  and  Dad  stayed 
home  because  he  has  high  blood  pressure.   The 
minute  we  hit  Richmond  the  temperature  must 
have  shot  up  a  hundred  degrees,  and  the  traf- 
fic lights  as  we  came  through  town — three. 
This  clued  me  in  that  Richmond  wasn't  exactly 
the  biggest  town  around — not  the  nice  big 
college  town  I'd  expected.   EKU  wasn't  very 
hard  to  find — in  fact,  if  the  university  hadn't 
been  there,  we  couldn't  have  found  Richmond. 
We  just  followed  all  the  cars  with  piles  of 
junk  and  frustrated  parents  in  them.   The  big 
marble  and  cement  "Welcome  to  Eastern"  as  we 
turned  off  the  by-pass  made  my  stomach  dip. 
So  far  I  hadn't  seen  any  crumbling  ivy-covered 
walls  oozing  knowledge  through  the  chinks. 
Some  kid  passed  us  and  yelled,  "Which  way  to 
the  red  barn?"  Boy,  what  a  smart  alec  I 
thought  he  was! 

We  looked  at  the  campus  map  the  ROTC 
guide  had  given  us  as  we  came  in  and  found 
Brown  E.  Telford  Hall,  where  I  was  to  be 
staying.   It  was  a  thirteen  story  architec- 
tural miracle.   We  went  inside  and  looked  at 


my  room;  all  tile,  concrete  block,  and  fake 
wood — a  cross  between  a  sterile  Holiday  Inn 
and  a  prison  cell.  Mom  kept  saying  it'd  be 
better  when  I  decorated  it  up,  but  I  knew 
she  was  wrong.   I  was  really  disappointed 
to  see  that  there  were  no  spacious  rooms 
with  creaky  beds  and  hardwood  floors  or 
pipes  in  the  ceiling  to  hang  things  from, 
and  no  mean,  haggy  dorm  mothers  lurking 
around  the  corners — our  counselors  were  stu- 
dents.  As  if  the  room  hadn't  already  depres- 
sed me  enough,  the  windows  overlooked  a 
graveyard.   I  had  a  swell  view  for  watching 
funerals ! 

The  amount  of  junk  a  girl  can  collect 
in  18  years  is  amazing,  and  I  brought  all 
of  mine!   It  was  almost  dark  when  Mom  and  I 
finally  got  all  my  stuff  into  the  room. 
Then  Mom  left  me  alone  with  all  the  other 
girls  running  up  and  down  the  hall  unpacking 
and  talking  about  what  a  wonderful  summer 

they  had  had  with (fill  in  any 

and  all  male  names  from  a  to  z) . 

I  got  all  my  things  packed  away  on  one 
side  of  the  room  as  I  speculated  about  what 
kind  of  roommate  I  would  have.   As  it  got 
later  and  later,  I  began  to  think  she  wasn't 
coming,  but  she  did.   My  worst  fears  were 
confirmed  when  she  breezed  into  the  room 
wearing  dark  glasses  and  looking  extremely 
chic,  even  though  the  sun  had  long  since 
departed.   She  extended  me  a  hand  covered 
with  a  leather  driving  glove,  and  very  cooly 
said,  "I'm  Bah-ba-rah  Montgomery." 

"Uh,  my  name's  Sally  Ann  Stubbins,  I'm 
your  roommate,"  I  somehow  managed  to  get 
out. 

"Reauhlly,  you  must  be  kidding,"  she 
answered .   "Would  you  like  to  help  me  unload 
the  ferrari,  Sally  Ann?" 

"Sure,  I  guess,  where' s  your  mom?" 

"She  was  in  Stockholm  a  month  ago." 
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(Did  I  detect  bitterness?) 
"Oh,  o.k." 

We  didn't  talk  on  the  way  down  in  the 
elevator — just  exchanged  half-frozen,  curious 
smiles,  (at  least  they  were  curious  on  my 
part) .   I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  car 
wasn't  loaded  down,  but  what  was  there  looked 
very  'classy'.   She  handed  me  two  monogrammed 
suitcases,  and  she  took  the  trunk,  which  was 
plastered  with  stickers  from  cities  I'd  never 
even  heard  of . 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  the  rest  of  my  things  will 
get  here  tomorrow.  They  should  have  been  sent 
from  Antoinette's  weeks  ago." 

"Who's  Antoinette?" 

"Not  who,  silly,  it's  a  finishing  school 
in  the  south  of  France,  actually  it's  a  ter- 
rible bore." 

"What  time  are  you  going  to  register 
tomorrow?" 

"I'm  not — not  until  later.   You  mean 
you're  only  a  freshman?" 

"Why,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  my  dear,  my  credentials  from  Antoi- 
nette's allow  me  to  register  as  a  sophomore." 

"Oh."  (There  went  our  last  possible  hope 
of  communication) . 

Registration  was  a  pain  in  the  ass.   (I 
don't  usually  talk  like  that,  but  I  thought 
it  fit  the  occasion) .   I  trudged  the  long 
walk  from  the  coliseum  to  Telford,  getting 
lost  at  least  five  times — all  the  buildings 
look  the  same.   It  was  so  hot  that  all  I 
could  think  of  on  the  way  back  to  the  drom 
was  that  I  sure  was  glad  that  I'd  paid  the 
extra  money  to  live  in  an  air-conditioned  dorm, 
The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  note  saying  not  to 
turn  on  the  air-conditioners  because  they  were 
broken.   I  wasn't  surprised.   I  wondered  if 
Miss  Perfection  was  awake  yet — she'd  been 
sleeping  at  noon  when  I  left.   After  many 
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futile  attempts  to  make  conversation  the 
night  before,  I'd  decided  that  my  roommate 
was  not  human,  or  at  least  not  a  woman.   I 
couldn't  even  get  her  to  talk  about  the 
men  in  her  life,  and  there  must  have  been 
some.   I  guess  I  fell  asleep  talking  about 
good  ol'  Charlie.   Funny  that  I'd  decided 
to  write  him  off  my  list  and  start  fresh, 
and  now  I  found  myself  scared  to  death  that 
he  wouldn't  write  when  he  got  to  Texas. 

As  I  walked  down  the  hall  to  the  room, 
I  heard  Barbara  saying  my  r^ame  in  a  loud 
voice:   "Yes,  Darling,  Sally  Ann  Stubbins — 
imagine!   why  the  poor  thing  nearly  bored 
me  to  tears  last  night  telling  me  all  about 
herself.   She's  just  so,  (a  pause)  green 
Darling."  Her  thin,  tinny  laughter  floated 
down  the  hall,  and  I  stood  breathlessly  out- 
side the  door  waiting  to  hear  more.   "Len, 
Darling,  (her  voice  was  light  and  nervous) 
what  I  really  called  about  is... yes.  Darling, 
I  realize  that  you're  busy,  but... What  do 
you  mean  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  say  and 
you  don't  want  to  hear  it?"   (I  could  tell 
she  was  near  tears.)   "But  Len,  I'm  scared — 
I  don't  know  what  to  do — should  I  go  to  the 
doctor?"   (Boy,  I  could  tell  she  was  in  a 
fix  now,  and  I  knew  I  shouldn't  be  listening, 
but  I  couldn't  move.)   "Len,  I'm  so  glad  you 
love  me,  tell  me  you  do... yes  I  know  you're 
at  work,  I  understand — it  won't  be  so  bad  if 
we  have  a  baby,  will  it?  What  do  you  mean 
you'll  pay  for  everything?"  (there  was  a 
long  pause  and  I  guess  he  was  talking,  and 
I  could  hear  her  start  to  sob)  "Len,  don't 
call  me  stupid — I  never  told  you  I  was  on 
the  pill — why  did  you  assume  that  I  was?" 
(I  heard  the  sickening  click  of  the  receiver, 
and  I  tried  to  move  away  from  the  door  to 
come  down  the  hall  again,  but  I  didn't  make 
it.   She  flew  out  the  door  right  into  my 
dumbfounded  face) . 
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"Uh,  I*m  sorry,  Barbara,  I  didn't  mean  to 
overhear  anything,"  I  blundered.   She  just 
looked  at  me,  her  face  ashen  pale  and  her  lips 
trembling,  and  walked  away  like  a  zombie.   I 
wanted  to  stop  her,  but  I  stood  rooted  to  the 
stupid  tile  floor,  as  dumb  as  a  statue.  Funny 
she  didn't  look  so  chic  now. 

A  day  before  I  had  envied  her.   I  had 
always  been  swimming  in  a  sea  of  small  towns 
and  hick  people,  but  I'd  never  minded  or 
thought  them  dull  until  I  met  Barbara.  Look 
at  all  the  opportunities  she'd  had  and  how 
much  of  life  she  knew — or  thought  she  knew. 
I  began  to  feel  complacent  and  to  pat  myself 
on  the  back  for  being  so  well  adjusted.   It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  be  in  the 
same  predicament,  or  even  worse  off.   I  didn't 
have  myself  to  thank  that  I  considered  myself 
capable  of  handling  any  situation.  Miss  Happy- 
Go-Lucky  of  the  World. 

A  week  passed  and  we  hardly  spoke  to  each 
other  except  for  the  necessities  of  life,  like,. 
"You're  wanted  on  the  phone."  The  tension 
between  us  got  pretty  bad,  but  somehow  I  never 
figured  Barbara  for  the  suicidal  type,  and  be- 
sides, the  sharpest  thing  in  the  room  was  her 
tongue.  Well,  I  figured  wrong.  When  I  walked 
through  the  door,  I  saw  a  limp  arm  twisting 
grotesquely  out  from  under  the  sink,  clutching 
an  empty  medicine  bottle.  Oh,  shit,  my  darvon. 
My  heart  was  racing — I  could  see  that  she  was 
breathing  very  shallowly  so  I  somehow  dragged 
her  off  the  floor  and  downstairs  into  the  car. 
Time  was  standing  still — the  red  lights  glared 
for  small  eternities  on  the  way  to  Pat tie  A. 
Clay.   I  dragged  her  into  the  emergency  room, 
where  they  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  I 
couldn't  answer,  and  took  her  into  a  room 
where  they  wouldn't  let  me  come.   I  had 
brought  along  the  pill  bottle,  so  they  knew 
what  to  do,  and  when  a  nurse  told  me  that  she 
was  going  to  be  all  right,  I  got  up  to  leave. 
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I  stopped  at  the  door — they  were  wheeling 
her  out  of  the  emergency  room.   She  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "Sally  Ann,  you've  got  to 
help  me."   It  was  the  first  real  words  we'd 
ever  exchanged.   Then  I  knew  we  were  really 
people. 

Well,  Barbara's  o.k.  now  and  moving 
from  one  'serious'  love  affair  to  another, 
getting  busted  every  time.   And  I'm  still 
waiting  for  a  letter  from  Charlie.   What 
did  we  come  here  to  learn? 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  A  FOOL 

I*m  here, 

inside  somewhere. 

Your  silver  spoon  is  blasphemous, 

but  keep  it  polished. 

Slide  it  in  a  little  deeper. 

Dust  my  eyes  with  twinkle  music, 

and  let  your  vapors  flow  evenly  from  their 

plains 
till  they  choke  me. 
Then, 

with  one  last  sip  on  night's  glory — 
slip  into  that  unplottable  zone, 
where  I  can  almost  always  find  you. 

ONCE  GOOD  EGG 

Fracture  the  egg! 

Let  its  embryonic  insides  dip  into  its  dis- 
sipated demise. 

Till  the  pangs  of  its  torture  swallow  it  up. 
Put  down  your  Mein  Kampf 
and  raise  the  dead. 

Besides,  you  still  have  101  of  Bach's  greatest 
hits. 

WHAT  A  SHRINE 

What  a  shrine. 

What  an  accomplishment  of  man. 

Four  stoned  faces 

eyes  pitted  against  space 

Take  your  daggers,  rush  once  more, 

my  eminent  men, 

cut  the  cat's  tongue, 

And  so,  stoned  faces,  this  is  a  simple  (safe) 

interrogation, 

do  your  eyes  see  what  they  could  have  seen 

before? 

lona  Adams 
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SIT  DOWN,  PULL  YOUR  CHAIR  UP 

sit  down,  pull  your  chair  up  to  the  purple 

sun 
and  order  a  chocolate  rainbow, 
we  don't  ask  for  no  names  around  here 
we  just  believe  in  having  fun, 
if  you  want  to  sit  on  top  of  an  Oregon 

timber 
you  just  go  right  ahead,  we  don't  mind, 
we  outlawed  calendars  three  years  ago 
and  watches  are  long  time  gone 
they  even  filled  up  the  electric  plugs 
with  bits  of  chewing  gum. 
and  you  won't  hear  nobody  singing  no  blues 
cause  happiness  is  been  mandatory  long  as 

i  can  remember 
they  done  away  with  history  books  too;  they 

said 
that  yesterday  might  have  something  to  do 

with  tomorrow 
but  tomorrow's  got  nothing  to  do  with  for- 
ever, 
they  used  to  even  pray  cause  it  made  the 

spirit  stronger 
forever  is  a  long  time,  but  never 's  even 

longer . 


SAND  RUNS  OUT 

sand  runs  out  for  us  we  must  be 
down  the  hall  if  to  see  the  parade 
by  sunshade  we  catch  the  last  dance 
of  sentiment  you  say  death  is  no 
farewell  i  say  it  is  no  hello. 


T.  G.  Moore 
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SOLO  AT  MIDNIGHT 

solo  at  midnight 

(watch  the  stars  delight) 

the  moon  conducts  the  orchestra 

(darkness  prepares  the  stage) 

solo  at  midnight 

(this  is  my  debut) 

stand  behind  the  rubbage  heap 

(i'll  send  a  postcard  to  you) 

solo  at  midnight 

(i've  practiced  very  much) 

definitions  blur  so  i  only  see 

vague  impressions  of  the  crowd 

darkness  covers  the  horizons  at  noon 

all  the  people  disappeared 

i'm  left  along  the  roadside 

along  with  one  or  two  tears 

straining  to  make  a  sound  but  the  silence 

shuts  it  out  like  a  locked  door  on  the 

other  side  of  a  welcome  mat 

textures  confuse  the  issues 

while  games  just  make  it  loud 

i  can  hardly  see  the  people  for 

the  thickness  of  the  crowd 


T.  G.  Moore 
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CHASING  MY  TAIL 
John  Davidson 


Junk  sick  morning.   Doing  Reds  and 
smoking  hash.   Trying  to  forget  my  needle's 
empty. 

My  good  friend  Jesse  will  be  here  soon 
to  give  me  what  I  need.   He  said  there 'd  be 
no  problem.   He'd  just  go  see  his  man  who 
never  lets  him  down.   It'll  be  good  stuff, 
too.   Promises. 

Sitting  here  on  my  front  porch  drinking 
my  second  beer  of  the  morning,  I've  got  a 
good  mind  to  go  back  to  the  hospital.   Ner- 
vous, shaking,  sweating, — no,  I'd  just  walk 
out  again.   Even  this  is  better  than  the 
hassles  I  get  at  the  hospital.   I'll  kick 
the  next  time  I  run  out  of  stuff.   Not  now. 

Pigpen's  singing  the  blues  to  me.   Poor 
Pigpen!   Died  a  drinker's  death.   None  of 
that  for  me,  buddy!   I'm  not  gonna  ruin  my 
body  like  he  did. 

Hurry  up  Jesse!  I  don't  want  to  hear 
your  excuses  this  time.  Just  score  for  me 
and  beat  it  on  over  here. 

Not  focusing  on  anything,  the  houses  in 
a  blur  look  like  the  fine,  elegant  houses 
they  once  were  when  this  was  a  respectable, 
fashionable  neighborhood.   With  a  whiff  of 
sweat,  dying  rats,  and  dirt,  I  blink  my  eyes 
and  the  focus  returns.   I  see  the  chipped 
paint,  dirt,  trash,  and  other  marks  of  near- 
ghetto.  A  junkie  or  a  juicehead  in  nearly 
every  house.   The  only  place  I  feel  safe. 

The  whore  from  the  bar  is  just  coming 
home.   She  must  have  pulled  an  all-nighter 
someplace.   She  used  to  come  over  for  a 
joint  and  a  beer,  but  not  since  she  stabbed 
me  when  I  wouldn't  pay  her.   Capitalist 
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bitch! 

V/here's  Jesse?  Maybe  if  I  call  him  I  can 
find  something  out.   Can't  stand  this  not 
knowing . 

I  call  Jesse's  Cafe  downtown,  but  the  chick 
who  answered  said  he  left  a  couple  hours  ago. 
If  I  knew  his  contact's  name  I'd  call  him,  but 
I  guess  now  there's  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and 
try  to  stay  high. 

I  just  realized  that  side  of  the  album  is 
just  beginning  to  play  for  probably  about  the 
tenth  time.   Time  to  put  on  more  Dead.   Couldn't 
make  it  without  Garcia  and  the  Dead!   They're 
right  where  I  am.  Ah,  "Wharf  Rat!"  Thank  you! 

Back  on  the  porch,  I  count  that  this  is  my 
fourth  beer.   I  think  that  I  shouldn't  be 
drinking  on  Reds  as  I  take  another  sip. 

It  must  really  be  getting  late!  Black  Jay 
is  stumbling  down  the  street.   That  old  junkie 
hardly  ever  gets  out  of  bed.   He  just  shoots 
and  nods  for  days  at  a  time  without  even  getting 
out  of  bed.   On  rare  occasions  when  he  does  get 
out  of  bed  (when  he's  out  of  dope)  you  usually 
don't  see  him  before  the  sun  goes  down.   His 
eyes  can't  take  the  sunlight  anymore. 

Squinting  and  stumbling,  he  looks  like  an 
old  black  bear  that's  been  shot  and  is  trying  to 
make  it  into  the  woods  to  die  peacefully. 

Black  Jay  made  his  way  up  to  my  porch  and 
asked  if  I  had  any  smack  to  sell.   I  told  him 
I'd  have  some  soon.   It's  on  its  way! 

"Don't  hold  your  breath  rookie.   The  cops 
have  been  blitzkrieging  this  week.   Busted  so 
many  you  don't  know  who's  in  the  slams  and  who's 
on  the  streets.   It's  all  this  federal  money  the 
city  got.   Hired  on  more  narcs  and  they're 
getting  tough.   If  you  get  an thing,  though,  let 
me  know." 

That's  more  words  than  I've  ever  heard  him 
say!   He  must  be  scared! 

The  old  black  bear  crawled  down  to  my 
house,  scared  the  hell  out  of  me,  and  then  left 
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me  there  to  worry  about  whether  I'll  get  my 
stuff  or  not. 

I  call  Jesse's  Cafe  again  and  ask  if 
they've  heard  from  him.   They  haven't. 
Jesse's  smart,  though.   He  won't  get  cracked. 

With  my  fifth  beer  I  wash  down  more 
Reds  to  try  and  stay  as  high  as  high  as  I 
can,  so  I  won't  realize  how  badly  my  body 
is  needing  more  smack.   It's  hard  to  ignore 
the  shaking  and  sweating,  though.   But  that 
could  be  caused  by  so  many  downs  and  beer. 
I  don't  care.   Just  want  some  sweet  smack. 

I  guess  I  don't  have  it  as  bad  as  most 
of  the  other  people  around  here.   There's 
some  real  substantial  habits  here.   Heard 
the  other  day  that  old  Carl  down  the  street 
is  shooting  over  $100  a  day  now.   There's 
several  other  guys  that  shoot  almost  as 
much  as  Carl,  too.   They've  been  at  it 
awhile. 

They've  always  got  smack.  Wish  I  knew 
where  they  got  it!   I  never  see  anyone  come 
or  go.   Smart  junkies!   Guess  I'm  lucky  to 
get  any,  though.   Just  last  week  Eppers  and 
Ottman  got  rolled  down  the  district  trying 
to  score.   Those  blacks  don't  like  to  turn 
on  whites  to  their  good  dope.  Nobody  trust 
anyone  else. 

Jesse  is  different,   I  think  he  likes 
turning  me  on.   True,  he  doesn't  always  get 
the  best  dope  in  town,  he's  always  late, 
never  gets  as  much  as  I  need,  and  is  expen- 
sive, but  at  least  he  does  come  through  with 
some  dope. 

Stranger  walking  down  the  street.   The 
street  knows  he  doesn't  belong  here.   The 
whole  atmosphere  changes.   The  street's 
stiff  and  quiet.  No  loose,  easy  hangin* 
out,  now.   No  movement. 

He's  dressed  too  good.  Either  a  pimp 
or  a  narc.  He's  trying  too  hard.  Must  be 
a  narc. 
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Hold  the  joint  down  low  so  he  can*t  see. 
Hope  for  no  gust  of  wind  to  take  my  high  to 
his  narc  nose.   Open  eyes  wider.   No  dead 
giveaways.   Quickly  light  up  a  cigarette  to 
try  to  justify  any  smoke  that's  hangin' 
around . 

He  nods  and  I  nod  back.   Nonchalant, 
tight,  straight,  stoned,  easy,  nervous,  both 
phony.  He  walks  on  by. 

When  he  rounds  the  corner  the  street 
comes  alive  again.   Nixon's  economy  doesn't 
bother  anyone.   The  war  or  the  rocket  ships 
don't  matter.   Pollution  and  overpopulation 
aren't  even  discussed.   Narcs,  busts,  and  how 
much  the  bar  cuts  their  whiskey  are  everyday, 
ever-present  burdens,  though.   Dope  is  life. 

I  worry  now.  Busts,  narcs,  blitzkrieg, 
and  I  have  no  dope.   Jesse's  been  gone  for 
hours  and  still  hasn't  come  around. 

Mrs.  Robinson  walking  down  the  street. 
Why'd  I  have  to  see  her  now?  Her  old  man, 
Marvin,  has  two  more  years  left  for  his 
seventh  conviction  of  dealing.   Stupid  old 
junkie!   Every  time  she  walks  by  she  gives  me 
her  standard  speech  about  how  Marvin  screwed 
it  all  up  and  how  I'm  young  and  should  quit 
and  not  blow  it  like  Marvin. 

It  must  be  the  paranoia  of  the  day,  but 
I'd  rather  not  think  about  her  and  Marvin 
today.   Please  walk  on  by  Mrs.  Robinson. 
Don't  make  me  feel  any  worse  today. 

Our  eyes  met.   "Beautiful  day  isn't  it? 
I'm  thankful  to  the  Lord  to  be  alive  and 
healthy  and  be  able  to  walk  down  these  streets 
in  this  beautiful  weather.  My  poor,  poor 
husband  Marvin.   Behind  those  awful  bars  with 
those  awful  men!   He's  made  mistakes,  but  he's 
paying  for  them.   In  two  years  he'll  be  a  free 
man!   He's  learned  his  lesson  this  time. 
We're  moving  away  from  here  so  Marvin  can  get 
a  fresh  start.  No  more  of  this  living  for  the 
next  shot  for  my  Marvin!" 
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Crap,  lady! 

"You're  so  young  with  so  many  opportun- 
ities!  Kick  it,  son.   Kick  it!   You  can, 
you  know.   Just  ask  the  Lord  for  help.   Look 
at  this  beautiful  day.   You  can't  enjoy  it 
behind  bars,  like  where  my  Marvin  is.   Clear 
your  head  out  so  you  can  live  and  breathe 
and  see  in  this  wonderful  world." 

Marvin  this,  Marvin  that.   Goodbye  Mrs. 
Robinson.   Dumb  old  lady!   If  she  only  knew 
Marvin's  shooting  about  $40  a  day  while  he's 
in  prison.   Had  to  cut  his  habit  way  down, 
though.   Smack's  harder  to  get  behind  bars. 
When  Marvin  gets  out,  it's  just  a  question 
of  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  do  something 
stupid  and  catch  his  eighth  conviction. 
Keep  on  breathing  that  good,  clean  air,  Mrs. 
Robinson.   Two  more  years  of  dreams. 

The  old  black  bear  caught  notice  of  her 
performance  and  from  his  porch,  where  he  had 
camped  out  to  wait  on  some  junk,  yelled  after 
her,  "Hey,  Mrs.  Robinson!   When's  Marvin  get 
out?  Tell  him  to  hurry  and  get  out.   I  got 
a  batch  cooked  up  just  waiting  for  him!" 

Mrs.  Robinson  held  her  head  high  to  the 
clouds  and  walked  on,  acting  as  if  she  hadn't 
heard  Black  Jay. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  inning  of 
the  stickball  game  taking  place  in  the  street 
in  front  of  my  house  I  get  a  phone  call. 
Jesse! 

"Is  there  still  a  black  Lincoln  sitting 
around  the  corner  in  front  of  where  Slim  and 
his  witch  live?" 

I  go  out  and  walk  a  ways  down  the  block 
to  where  I  can  see  around  the  corner ,  but  I 
see  no  Lincoln.   I  haven't  seen  a  Lincoln  all 
day. 

"There  was  one  sitting  there  with  two 
narcs  sitting  in  it.   I  been  by  three,  four 
times,  but  they  spooked  me  each  time.   Look 
again.  Make  sure.   They're  narcs,  I  know." 
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I  stumble  out  and  look  again,  but  no  Lin- 
coln. 

Good!   1*11  be  over  soon.  Get  that  cooker 
ready!" 

Jesse's  smart.  No  use  taking  chances  with 
narcs.  All  of  a  sudden  visions  of  the  stranger 
strolling  down  the  street  pop  into  my  head.   I 
bet  he's  who  Jesse  saw.   The  narcs  must  have 
known  something  was  up!   Black  Jay  sitting  out 
on  his  front  porch  is  enough  of  a  tip-off. 
But  Jesse  was  smart!   He'll  be  here  soon,  now! 

I  look  around  and  check  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  see  that  I  got  some  clean  works.   I 
count  my  money  again,  too.   By  tens  and  twen- 
ties all  the  way  up  to  $700.   Didn't  make  as 
much  this  last  time.   Shooting  more  and  selling 
less. 

Back  outside,  I  wait.   The  endless  wait. 
Seems  like  hours,  but  finally  Jesse's  big  boat 
turns  the  corner.   Getting  out,  he  has  a  brown 
shopping  bag  under  his  arm.   Every  junk  eye  on 
the  street  knows  that  it's  High  Time. 

Need  some  mellower  music  as  Jesse  smiles 
and  winks.  As  he  unloads  his  bag  of  life  I 
search  for  some  appropriate  music.  More  Dead. 
Mellow,   Ahh,  "Come  hear  Uncle  John's  band..." 

Now  I'm  ready  to  sample  the  wares.   The 
anticipation,  or  the  length  of  time  since  I 
last  smelled  cooking  heroin,  made  me  shake  so 
bad  that  Jesse  said  he'd  tie  me  off  and  hit  a 
vein  for  me.   I  stood  next  to  him,  as  he  saw 
that  no  air  bubbles  remained,  and  eyed  a  chair 
to  head  for  before  I  got  off. 

He  hit  a  vein  and  the  old  familiar  feeling 
of  warmth  in  my  veins  returned.   It  was  good 
stuff.   Before  I  made  it  to  the  chair  I  was 
weaving  and  feeling  fine. 

I  felt  good  and  all  I  could  do  was  smile. 
Jesse  began  his  typical  sales  pitch  about  this 
being  from  Vietnam.   Smuggled  into  the  country 
in  hollow  bomb  shells.   He  could  have  said 
anything.   I  wasn't  gonna  argue  now, 
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Jesse  rambled  on,  but  his  words  grew 
fuzzy  to  me.   I  heard  something  about  this 
being  such  righteous  stuff  that  everybody 
in  town  wants  some  of  it.   Am  I  getting  off 
good? 

I  nod.   Big  junk  smile. 

He  didn't  slow  down  for  a  minute. 
Everybody  in  town  wants  some  of  this  action. 
Words  whirling  by  me  about  how  Jesse  really 
had  to  hustle  to  get  me  some  little  more  expen- 
sive than  usual  and  not  quite  as  much  stuff 
as  usual — the  bite — hard  to  get  you  know — 
the  supply  and  demand  hard  luck  story  of 
drugs . 

Cellophane  bag  of  white  dust  laid  on  the 
table.   $500.   Swearing  that's  the  last  of 
all  that  came  into  town.   Can't  get  any  more. 
"It's  so  good,  you  can  cut  it  and  make  some 
bucks."  Got  a  pound  of  good  weed,  too. 
"$200.   Vietnamese." 

I  can't  taste  now.  Damn  it!   Jesse 
does  this  to  me  all  the  time.   Gets  me  high 
then  pawns  off  something  else  on  me.   How 
can  I  taste  that?   It  could  be  hay,  I 
couldn't  tell  now. 

Fine  weed.   Some  of  the  best  in  town. 
Words  flying  by  me.   Confusion.   "Good 
weed!   Guaranteed  super  deluxe,  double  grade 
A,  trip  weed!"   Says  it's  the  best  in  town. 
Going  for  $250  all  over  town,  but  he'll  give 
it  to  me  for  $200  because  he  couldn't  get 
enough  smack  for  me. 

Always  looking  out  for  my  best  interest. 
That's  sweet! 

I  nod  and  throw  the  fat  roll  of  tens 
and  twenties  at  him.   He  counts  it  out,  rolls 
a  few  joints  for  himself,  snorts  a  finger- 
full  of  my  heroin,  smiles,  and  leaves. 

I  didn't  weigh  anything  because  Jesse 
is  always  accessible  and  he  wouldn't  rip  me 
off  anyway,  I  try  to  tell  myself. 

I've  got  my  stuff,  a  pound  of  weed,  and 
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am  good  and  high,  but  I  feel  ripped-off .   I 
can  probably  make  my  money  back  if  I  don't 
shoot  and  smoke  too  much  myself,  but  I've  got 
the  post-deal  blahs.  Letdown,   It  is  good 
smack,  though.   I  guess.   It's  been  a  day  or 
two  since  my  last  fix.   It  could  be  just  ave- 
rage junk  just  hitting  me  good.   Jesse  knows 
all  this.   He's  smart!   But  it's  all  right. 
I  relax,  enjoy  my  head,  and  listen  to  Garcia. 

Before  long.  Black  Jay  is  at  my  door 
wanting  to  score  some  smack.   Shit!   I  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  cut  it.   If  I  sell  it  to  him 
without  cutting  it,  I  won't  make  much  money 
back,   I  can't  tell  him  to  go  away.   He  knows 
I've  got  it. 

Knocking  again,  he  pushes  the  door  open. 
Dropping  a  small  roll  of  bills  on  the  table, 
he  announces,  "$100." 

I'm  caught.   I've  got  to  sell  the  pure 
stuff  to  him.   Slowly  I  get  up  and  cross  the 
room  to  the  table.   Ten  spoons  of  my  good 
heroin  transfer  into  another  bag.   He  smiles. 
It's  enough  to  get  him  by  until  his  man  can 
score  big  for  him.   Before  he  leaves  I  ask 
him  if  he'd  like  to  buy  any  weed.  No,  just 
smack . 

What  am  I  going  to  do  with  this  weed? 
Rolling  an  unneeded  joint,  I  decide  that  my 
friends  Eppers  and  Ottman  can  move  it  for  me. 
Junk  is  king  here.   Weed  is  too  plentiful  to 
sell  for  profit.   I  can  really  cut  some  junk 
to  sell  to  them,  too.   They've  got  plenty  of 
friends  to  move  weed  to.   They'll  be  my  money 
men. 

Ottman' s  been  busted.  Selling  weed  at 
school.  Dumb!  A  victim  of  the  blitzkrieg. 
Cross  him  off  my  list. 

Eppers  just  scored  a  pound  of  Guadumalan, 
Doesn't  need  any  more.   Doesn't  know  if  he 
can  move  what  he's  got.   Was  hoping  I'd  buy 
some  from  him.   Shit! 

Where  am  I  gonna  sell  that  weed?  Why'd 
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I  buy  it?   I  could  have  saved  $200  for  more 
smack.   I  guess  I  could  just  keep  it  for  my 
own  head.   Always  need  a  good  smoke.   If  it's 
good . 

The  stickball  game  is  over.   Little 
Black  kids  are  all  heading  home  to  the  tunes 
of  mothers  announcing  dinners  are  ready. 
The  sun  has  gone  down  and  evening  breezes 
contain  mixed  scents  of  food  and  heroin 
cooking . 

All  is  peaceful  now.   I'm  not  shaking, 
sweating,  or,  at  the  moment,  worrying. 
Black  Jay  is  no  longer  on  his  porch.   The 
bear  must  be  hibernating  again.   I  don't 
even  see  a  black  Lincoln. 

But  I  do  see  Mrs.  Robinson.   And  it 
looks  like  she's  gonna  walk  right  by  me 
again.  What  bad  luck! 

"Good  evening  young  man.   Beautiful 
night!   I've  just  come  from  church.   What 
a  wonderful  Lord  we  have!   He's  saving  my 
Marvin!   He  can  save  you,  too,  if  you  let 
him.   All  it  takes  is  faith." 

Why'd  I  have  to  see  her  again?   She's 
spent  her  whole  life  loving  Marvin.  Mar- 
vin's spent  his  whole  life  loving  heroin. 
She's  been  hurt  more  than  he  has.   He  can't 
feel  anymore.   A  life  full  of  shattered 
hopes  and  dreams  for  her.   Heroin  is  fine 
for  Marvin.   That's  all  he  knows.   But  Mar- 
vin's no  good  for  her.   If  she'd  only  see 
that!   But  maybe  that's  her  life.   Trying 
to  save  Marvin.   What  a  life! 

I  got  back  inside  and  set  aside  some 
pure  smack  for  myself  and  cut  the  rest. 
Just  in  time,  too,  because  a  couple  of 
people  dropped  by  to  score. 

"Small  spoons!   This  better  be  some 
good  stuff!" 

It's  tough  all  over.   Still  might  not 
make  my  money  back. 

I  hate  to  rip  people  off!   But  how  else 
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could  I  make  back  enough  money  to  buy  more 
next  time?  Maybe  I  should  go  back  to  the  hos- 
pital to  kick.   No,  even  ripping  people  off 
is  better  than  the  hassles  I  get  at  the  hos- 
pital! 

Got  to  be  careful  now  that  I've  got  some 
quantity  again.   Don't  want  to  make  any  stoned, 
silly  mistakes  like  Marvin.   Can't  end  up  like 
Marvin! 

What  hassles!   Money,  narcs,  rip  off  deals! 
But  what  nice  highs ! 

It  was  easier  back  when  I  wasn't  hooked. 
Didn't  have  to  deal  too  much.  Not  as  many  rip 
offs,  either.   I  could  take  my  time  and  find 
the  best  deal  instead  of  just  taking  what  I 
can  get.  Maybe  I  should  kick  so  I  won't  have, 
to  do  so  much  to  get  high.   Lower  my  habit. 
Marvin  did  it  in  prison.  Maybe  I  could  do  it. 
They  say  the  sickness  is  awful,  though. 

Coming  down  some.   Time  for  more.  Maybe 
I  should  wait  for  awhile.   Spread  the  highs 
out  some  so  I  won't  be  shooting  as  often. 
Lower  my  habit.  No,  I  want  it  now.  Maybe 
next  time  I'll  wait  awhile. 

Oh,  the  nice  warm  feeling  in  my  veins! 
Rush!   Good  high!   I  don't  want  to  kick!   This 
is  nice.   The  perfect  high.   Nothing  better. 

Maybe  the  next  time  I  run  out  I'll  try 
kicking.   It  might  be  better  than  the  hassles 
of  waiting  on  Jesse,  hiding  from  the  heat, 
and  ripping  people  off.  Maybe  I'll  just  try 
to  lower  my  habit.   That's  the  thing  to  do. 
Don't  want  to  kick!   I'll  try  lowering  my  habit. 
Maybe. 

Maybe. 

Where  am  I  gonna  sell  this  weed?  Gonna 
need  money  for  more  smack  in  a  few  days.   Gotta 
sell  this  weed..,. 
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MEN  WITHOUT  HORSES 

Seven  mornings  like  midnight 
We  lived  with  a  flashlight 
Until  the  fog  lifted 
And  we  drifted  away 

We  dreamed  about  comforts 
And  horses  to  ride 
But  the  desert  king's  livery 
Was  so  far  away 

I  remember  the  seashore 
I  remember  the  morning 
When  we  first  saw  the  ship 
By  that  small  ghost- town  bay 

It  was  sailing  for  places 
Where  no  one  could  follow 
And  we  all  decided 
We'd  be  fools  if  we  stayed 

There  once  was  a  time 
When  we  stole  all  we  wanted 
But  now  days  it  seems 
That  we  need  all  we  take 

The  black  horse  of  power 

Is  too  wild  to  ride 

And  the  white  horse  of  knowledge 

Is  too  young  to  break 


James  H.  Miles 
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EARLY  MORNING  DOWN 

Our  souls  aren't  real 

Our  bodys  are  plastic. 

We  know  what  we  want 

But  we  still  have  to  mask  it. 

Dogs  howling  at  night 

Know  more  about  wrong  and  right. 

If  there's  a  question 

Why  not  ask  it? 

The  power  shovel  Jehovah  trods. 
The  neon  Jesus  nods. 
Nature's  laws  still  hold 
Although  her  beauty's  being  sold 
For  sacrifices 
To  our  gods. 

Bill-boards  by  the  road 
They  hit  my  face. 
They  say  that  love 
Is  made  of  tooth  paste 
And  pop  corn  and  chewing  gum 
And  potatoe  chips  and  Ronrico  Rum 
It  don' t  matter 
Down  hill  r 
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DAMN  THE  WINGED-THING 

First  time  softly,  then  I  stole 
blank/barefoot  to  the  dawn. 
Slowly,  lightly — 
The  cobweb  snare's  so  fragile, 
still  glistening  with  it's  dew. 

In  the  snare,  I  held  my  breath, 

But  the  spider  never  noticed  me. 

Naturally  intent  was  he 

Upon  the  fated,  winged-thing  held  iron-fast 

By  gossamery  strands  of  nothing  and 

Then,  still  fascinated,  I  stole  away. 

Next  time  passionately,  then  I  charged 

Upon  the  daybreak. 

Anticipating  fascinating. 

Too  late  the  spider  saw  me  then — 

He  and  his  ephemeral  artistry  lay  mangled, 

tangled 
Inside  the  deep-mud  imprint  of  a  plodding 

foot. 

But  damn  that  winged-thing 
lives  on. 
Rushing,  pushing. 
Tenaciously  grasping  iron-fast 
the  shattered  silken  strands 
of  nothing. 


Kathy  Venable 
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DREAM  BEGINNING  (maybe) 

So  THIS  is  to  be  it 

the  day,  the  time  (tick — tick — tick) 
and  we're  waiting  in 

Silence  pregnant  (how  appropriate-inappropri 

ate — check  one) 
as  pausing  between  breaths: 
the  maids  in  black  sombre  satin  (sort-of) 
Soaking 

Scorching 

Sun. 
When  will  it  begin? 
Now  that  it  is  today,  why 

isn't  it  tomorrow? 
Uncertainty,  doubt,  dark  foreboding — 

Whirling  shades  of  temporary  insanity, 
futile  indecision 

pressing, 

pressing, 

pressing. 
But  still  we  wait  because 
We  know  it's  too  late. 

He  comes,  a  Satanic  stranger  now, 
and  I,  staring,  voicelessly  screaming,  say, 
"please  go  away, 

away, 

away. 
But  he  don't 

and  i  can '  t  - 

SO  WE  DO. 
(They  say  it's  darkest  just  before  dawn). 


Kathy  Venable 
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BACKYARD  SLEEP 


I  remember 

wet  grass  and  feathers  in  my  face, 
the  sleeping  bag  leaked. 

and  the  stars  hearing  dog  barks, 
while  once  in  a  while 
a  car  door  creaked 
quietly  shut. 

and  I  tucked  with  dandelion  scents 
a  softness  before  sleep 
that  caressed  me. 

then  the  stars  curled  to  cream. 
I  turned  with  my  quixotic  scheme 
a  clover  sleepy  boy  of  thirteen 
to  carry  you  away  to  my  dreams . 


Iver  Standard 
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ADOBE 

bloody  soiled  hands  of  faceless  men 
carefully  piece  together  red  bricks, 
each  block  painstakingly  mortared  into  place 
with  reluctant  tears, 
self-inclosing  walls  built  from  the  inside, 
a  cage  of  crimson  adobe: 
made  from  bits  of  flesh,  blood  and  man's  dust, 

prisoners  looking  out  into  the  world 
through  bars  of  guilt  and  innocence,  shame  and 
pride. 

a  prison, 
inmates . 
forgotten  warriors,  a  forgotten  war. 

men . 
flesh  and  reason 
hammered,  ground  into  war  machines 
geared  to  kill, 
machines 
manufactured  on  a  mass  scale 
by  panic  riddled  venders  of  human  produce. 

man  killers 

stamped  out 

forgotten. 

raw  grain 
harvested  from  a  lottery  crop 
milled  into  flour 
molded, 
thrown  into  clay  ovens  of  war. 
combatants  honed  to  a  fine  edge 
on  a  stone  to  hate, 
men  geared  in  such  a  way 
can  not  function  in  the  inescapable  holocaust 
of 

man-kind . 
war  tools  can  not  be  formed  into  plows  and 
hoes. 
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unused  they  rust 

red  as  the  bloody  crops  they  once  reaped 

the  warrior  is  swept 

beneath  the  carpet  of  abashment 

by  those  who  demanded  his  art  and  life. 

these  stained  adobe  walls 

my  sanctuary 
my  last  line  of  defense  — 


Mel  Boyd 
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THE  MILKMAN 
Peter  B.  Schilling 


Reid  sat  tensely  in  the  drivers  seat  of 
the  truck.   He  watched  the  sun  doing  battle 
with  the  whitish  mist.   The  white  mist  Reid 
hated.   It  would  obscure  the  solid  edges  of 
those  little  two  story  houses,  cling  to  the 
white  divider  of  the  road,  it  would  hide  the 
limbs  and  leaves  of  the  strong  trees  so  that 
only  the  bottom  of  the  trunks  would  be  visible, 
Reid  could  feel  his  insides  tighten  up,  the 
bottom  of  his  stomach  knotted  in  cramps.   He 
could  imagine  his  intestines  hardening  and 
fixating  themselves  in  strange  new  positions. 
Reid  did  not  like  that  feeling.   He  tried  to 
concentrate  on  relaxing  and  calming  himself 
by  following  the  series  of  mental  exercises 
his  doctor  had  given  him. 

The  sun  seemed  to  be  winning,  slowly 
burning  away  the  mist.   The  blue  of  a  clear 
sky  was  gradually  emerging.   He  felt  better 
and  jumped  down  to  the  pavement,  the  sorry 
state  of  his  insides  nearly  forgotten.   The 
two  quart  milk  bottles  secure  between  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand  swung  slightly  to  and 
fro. 

At  this  particular  house  just  over  a 
month  ago  Mrs.  Lords  had  met  him  at  the  door 
and  told  him  she  had  decided  she  no  longer 
wanted  the  milk  delivered.   "I  thought  it  over 
and  decided  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  needing 
your  service.   I'm  terribly  sorry,  I  really 
am.   In  the  past  when  everyone  on  the  block 
had  their  milk  delivered,  well  it  was  just 
what  everyone  did.   These  last  few  years  I 
only  kept  you  on  because  the  service  was  so 
dependable  and  because  I  rarely  went  downtown 
and  well,  because  I  knew  you  needed  the  busi- 
ness.  Oh  dear.  Actually  I'm  an  old  fashioned 
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person.   I  so  much  like  to  think  that  some 
day  soon  all  will  be  as  it  once  was.   Then 
everything  was  so  reliable,  so  laid  out  and 
settled.  Now-a-days  you  have  to  think 
about  every  little  thing.   That's  not  what 
our  minds  are  made  for.   No  wonder  there's 
so  much  sickness  in  our  land .   No  one  is 
willing  to  put  their  faith  in  God  anymore. 
He  has  a  plan  for  everyone  of  us  you  know. 
Do  you  still  have  faith  in  our  Savior?" 
Reid  did  not  speak. 

"Just  last  Thursday  Joan  Beeche  asked 
me  why  I  still  had  my  milk  delivered  and  do 
you  know,  I  couldn't  give  her  any  reason. 
She  looked  at  me  in  a  funny  way,  like  there 
was  something  wrong  with  me.   I  just  felt 
so  dated  and  old,  like  everything  was  pas- 
sing me  by.  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  right 
there  to  tell  you  straight  away  this  week." 

Reid  remembered  how  he  had  just  stood 
there  looking.  He  looked  at  her  sagging 
abdomen.   He  looked  at  the  plain  checkered 
cloth  that  covered  it.   He  looked  right 
past  her  into  the  foggy  warmth  of  her 
living  room.   He  sensed  other  living  crea- 
tures in  there,  slumbering  and  dormant  in 
the  dark  recesses.   He  could  smell  them 
sleeping  in  there.  And  it  was  as  if  nothing 
had  been  said  to  him  at  all.   He  knew  only 
that  five  minutes  of  his  life  had  slipped 
away  as  quickly  as  at  the  very  moment  the 
warmth  of  the  house  rushed  by  him,  out  the 
door  into  the  cold  hungry  morning. 

Walking  back  to  his  truck  he  was  cons- 
cious only  of  her  abdomen.  He  was  drawn  to 
it.   He  hated  it.   It  disgusted  him.   He 
wanted  to  grab  it  and  make  it  firm  and  hard 
and  willing  again.   He  knew  with  certainty 
that  her  abdomen  pointed  blatantly  to  her 
old  age  and  beyond  that,  to  her  death. 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Lords  had  called 
Reid's  milk  company  office.   She  had  asked 
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the  milk  company  to  bring  the  milk  to  her  house 
the  same  as  it  use  to.   Two  quart  bottles  of 
milk  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings. 
She  had  specifically  requested  to  have  the  same 
delivery  man  as  before.   Had  the  receptionist 
who  took  the  order  cared  to  listen,  she  would 
have  known  that  Mrs.  Lords  was  weeping.   Reid 
called  his  office  after  he  heard  Mrs.  Lords 
had  changed  her  mind.  He  asked  if  she  had 
given  any  reason  for  deciding  to  resume  having 
her  milk  delivered.   The  voice  he  heard  said 
no. 

This  occurance  had  pleased  Reid  very  much 
indeed.   Business  was  bad.  He  could  remember 
how  things  were  ten  years  ago  when  he  first 
started  in  the  business.   Nearly  every  house 
on  every  street  had  the  milk  delivered  in  the 
mornings.   Reid  could  remember  the  feeling  of 
community  he  use  to  have  in  those  days .  He 
felt  secure,  as  if  he  was  of  value  in  all 
those  hundreds  of  lives,  as  if  he  was  a  sur- 
geon who  each  morning  attached  that  long  um- 
bilical cord  from  mother  earth  to  the  people 
of  his  community.   He  was  providing  a  service, 
however  small,  and  he  had  a  part  in  all  those 
cheerful  family  breakfasts,  in  the  health  and 
well  being  of  his  neighborhood.   On  those  cold 
winter  mornings  ten  years  ago  Reid  would  feel 
warm,  warm  like  when  as  a  child  his  mother 
would  put  her  fleshy  hand  to  his  cheek  in  a 
gesture  that  said,  "Yes,  with  us  everything 
is  possible." 

These  days  such  thought  seldom  came  to 
Reid.   The  number  of  customers  on  his  route 
had  dwindled  over  the  years.   Now  he  was 
lucky  if  he  had  more  than  two  customers  on  an 
entire  street,   Reid  could  not  understand  what 
caused  all  these  people  to  start  buying  their 
milk  in  the  supermarkets.  He  tried  not  to 
think  about  it.   Every  now  and  then  Reid  would 
start  to  weep.  He  would  think  of  the  rumors 
he  had  heard.   Rumors  that  told  of  his  milk 
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company's  impending  bankruptcy,  his  own 
unemployment  that  would  disrupt  his 
fighting  people,  people  scrambling  for  a 
higher  spot  in  some  large  bureaucracy. 
Reid  would  become  terrified  when  he 
thought  of  losing  his  job.   His  mind  would 
begin  to  function  differently.   Every  sim- 
ple thing  he  would  do  appeared  to  be  ter- 
ribly wrong.  He  would  notice  that  his 
fingers  were  grubby  and  crooked  in  an  ugly 
way  and  wonder  how  many  other  people  had 
noticed.   Reid  would  become  overly  cons- 
cious of  his  smile,  his  motives,  the  white 
skin  that  was  his  face.   Nothing  was  gen- 
uine, all  was  hideous  and  artificial  and 
disjointed.   The  nerves  throughout  his 
body  would  tighten  up  and  threaten  to  snap. 
The  stomach  muscles  churned  and  churned 
and  maddening  juices  flowed  from  it  down 
into  the  darker  territories  within  his 
throbbing  body. 

It  was  with  great  relief  that  the  days 
on  which  he  experienced  such  things  finally 
ended  and  released  him  to  be  on  his  way 
home  to  his  wife.   There  Reid  would  eat  his 
plain  dinner,  carry  on  polite  conversation 
and  read  the  daily  newspaper . 

As  the  darkness  of  the  night  set  in, 
in  it's  complete  form,  when  he  could  turn 
off  all  the  lights  and  see  nothing,  then 
and  only  then  was  his  wife  shown  into  the 
bedroom.   Sweaty  beneath  his  flannel  paja- 
mas Reid  would  cling  to  and  explore  the 
anonymous  folds  of  flesh  and  skin  that  was 
his  wife's  body.   He  would  tell  her  to  lie 
on  him  and  he  then  could  bury  his  head 
between  the  weight  of  her  heavy  breasts. 
There  Reid  could  exist  for  hours  and  cling 
to  the  only  release  he  knew.   The  damp 
sheets  sticking  to  his  body  had  a  soothing 
effect.  He  felt  again  that  things  would 
work  out,  that  tomorrow  all  would  be  as  it 
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was  ten  years  ago,  that  his  milk  route  would 
again  be  prosperous. 

Reid's  arm  moved  to  the  lid  of  the  milk 
box.   His  fingers  touched  the  cold  rusty 
aluminum  and  for  a  brief  instant  he  hesitated. 
He  was  afraid  of  what  might  be  inside  that 
decaying  box.   He  feared  something  horrible 
would  leap  out  at  him.   For  a  moment  he  pan- 
icked, came  close  to  slamming  the  two  milk 
bottles  hard  against  the  clean  sidewalk  and 
running  fast  back  to  the  truck.   The  panic 
passed.   He  lifted  the  top  up,  inserted  the 
two  milk  bottles  gently  into  the  box.   The 
lid  closed. 

Reid  looked  up.   He  sighed.   The  sun  had 
burned  away  nearly  all  of  the  accursed  white 
mist.   A  blue  sky  had  fully  emerged.   Reid 
thought  that  even  the  blue  sky  did  not  hold 
the  comfort  that  it  once  did.   Reid  forced 
his  mind  to  go  blank.   He  tried  to  concen- 
trate on  the  idea  that  with  his  life  all 
things  were  possible. 

Reid  got  into  his  truck  and  drove  on  to 
the  next  street.   In  the  back  the  empty  milk 
bottles  clattered  against  one  another  as  if 
they  themselves  were  actually  alive,  rattling 
and  clanging  as  if  possessed. 
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CRESCENDO 


Pink  glaze  tints  the  edge  of  blue, 

Creature  sees  a  human  view. 

Towering  black  mountains  stretch  to  fill 

the  yawning  gap, 

Saint  Francis  dropped  two  hazy  colors 

into  God's  lap. 

One  star  pinpoints  the  blackness  beyond 

the  pale-bright  hues, 

And  night  is  quickly  pushed  away  as 

dawn  pursues. 

Mirrors  of  hell  show  God's  red  reflection. 

Ball  of  fire  laughs  at  night's  rejection. 

Grey  morning  silhouettes  the  wingspread 

of  a  dove  of  peace, 

March  to  the  CLICKS  of  Satan's  release. 

Sunlight  dances  on  a  symphony's  collection; 

Only  a  second  to  breathe  in  a  bit  of  dawn's 

perfection. 


Terri  Takacs  Branson 
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GOODBYE 

GOODBYE 

&  i  run,  leaving  my  insanity 

on 
your  backsteps 
for  you  to  dapple  with  (use  your  fingerpaints 

well)  — 
since  you're  so  good  at  painting  people's 

necks  to  look 
like  nostrils 

&  i'll  send  all  the  gifts  back  wrapped  well 
so  the  nausea  &  oaths  won't  leak  out  for  you 

to  smell 
i'll  send  you  some  chiclets  to  chew  with  my 

flesh 

abandoned  moral  codes 

&  silk  slips  &  smiles 

Try  eating  more  fire  hydrants  baby 

&  you'll  fit  in 

SPRING 

spring 

&  you 
pucker  like  a  volcano 

flowers  cry  when  the  sun  takes  snapshots 

but 

your  eyes  don't  squint  when  i  poke  them 

with  a  flashlight 

to  see  what  i  can  see 

&  the  fish  are  dying  of  malnutrition  under 

your 
probing  fish  hook 

i'm  going  to  tilt  your  pin 

ball 
machine 
&  let  all  the  balls  roll  out  into  spring 
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SITTING  ON  YOUR  CAKE  WE  CHUCKLED 


sitting  on  your  cake 
we  chuckled 

hands  full  of  paper  kites 

it  made  me  wince 

i  guess  i  was  a  bit  giddy, 
holding  all  those  ripped  kites  you  handed  me 

but  the  glassy  river  around  us 

had  me  laughing  like  a  profane 
flower , 
trying  to  pull  my  petals  up 
after  all,  i  had  to  hide  from  all  the 
reflections 

&  i  was  squinting  like  mad  to  see 
but  then  you  plastered  my  river  with  your 

cake 
the  taste  grew  worse 

like  melons  painted  with  elmer's  glue 
i  took  the  glue 
to  fix  the  kites 

but  the  kites 
were  as  giddy  &  breakable  as  me 


Mary  Val  Gerstle 
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PHONE  CALL  IN  A  BOX 

i  sit  in  a  grouch  white  box 

too  thin-skinned  to  cope; 
Playing  with  a  paragraph  about  you 
As  i  catch  myself  on  this  island  of  silent 
words 

accidentally  falling  in  love 
with  you 

SUDDENLY  a  prismatic  universe  of  blue  & 

violet  &  coral  &  yellow  colors 
zaps  me 

lifts  me  squirming 
out  of  this  dry  white  prison  of  words 

as  your  iridescent  smile  charges  across 
a  million 
miles  of  wire  to  me 

i  sit  like  a  childish  mouse  in  my  box — 
poking  at  your  cheese  cake  grin 


Mary  Val  Gerstle 
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BITTERSWEET 


because! 

to. . .why? 
is  certainly  sly, 

but  not 

to  a  man 

about  to  die 

because! 

to. . .why? 
is  generally  wry, 

but  not 

to  a  child 

about  to  cry 

because. . . 

to . . .why? 

is  a  lullaby 

when  passed 
to  a  loved  one 
on  a  sigh 


William  Hays 
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ELSINORE  REVISITED 

How  does  one  give  comfort  to  an  incarcerated 

soul? 
Counselors  with  adequate  concern  but  no  answers, 
Friends  with  truly  felt  smiles  but  no  words, 
And  mile  after  mile  of  forcing  one  foot  to 

follow  the  other 

on  a  circular  path. 
Are  to  no  avail. 

Chemotherapy  was  suggested  too; 

But,  I  see  no  reason  to  dull  pleasant  memories. 

I  want  you  for  my  crutch. 

If  that  is  impossible,  then  give  the  proper 

mixture  of 

potassium  nitrate. 
Charcoal,  and  sulfur  compresses  into  a  casket 

of  lead  and  copper. 

Less  than  kin  but  more  than  kind  friends. 

Give  me  your  patience. 

Hours  of  need  have  blended  us  together; 

Do  not  allow  my  unusual  gate  to  filter  your 

love. 
Now,  I  need  you. 

Run  and  dream,  little  boy,  dream  and  run. 
But  don't  let  your  fantasies  conquer  you — 
Observe  my  addiction  and  beware. 
Run,  but,  run  towards  something. 
Start  with  a  goal  line,  if  you  like,  but  don't 
stop  there. 

Stunned  by  the  below  you  your  premature  death, 
I  am  left  drifting — aimlessly. 
I  have  often  been  confronted  by  uncertainty. 
Yet,  when  that  thing  on  which  I  most  depended 

changed , 
The  drawbridge  at  Elsinore  closed. 


William  Hays 
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SKIR-MISH 


The  sergeant  looked  us  over, 

Each  one, 

And  the  'copter's  noise  almost  blotted  out 

his  words: 
"All  right,  men," 
He  said, 

"As  soon  as  we  land 
Scatter  like  hell  for  the  trees 
And  keep  yer  butts  low; 

I  don't  want  no  more  corpses  out  of  this 
Than  we  have  to. 
Because  I  got  to  answer  to  the 
Captain 
Too." 

Then  we  were  down 
And  out 
And  scared 
And  running 
And  fumbling 
And  falling 
And  dying; 
Even  the 
Sarge. 


John  L.  Robinson 
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THE  EDGE 


I  plod  the  deep  furrowed,  wounded  earth  of 

cornfields, 
Slip  the  spring  slop  trod  of  boggy  boots, 
Buoyed  by  the  aromed  rebirth  of  dung-rich  air. 
Searching  for  small  bits  of  stone 
That  once  passed  perhistoric  hands. 
The  edge  of  survival  on  ancient  lands. 
How  percariously  human  to  search  into  the 

past. 
To  seek  in  history  and  prehistory  for 
Some  monumental  tie  that  will  link 
Man  to  man  and  to  earth. 
I  search  deep  into  still,  kinetic  soil,  grave 

earth. 
To  rid  it  of  a  tempered  stone, 
A  chip,  a  shard,  a  bead,  a  fishhook  bone. 
Relentless,  row  on  row  for  the  glistening 

flint. 
Where  April  rains  have  excavated  it 
From  the  miry  mud  of  distant  centuries. 
I  hunt  the  tools  of  the  hunter. 
To  seek  in  death,  a  birth,  a  kinship 
I  cannot  find  among  dull  Warriors  of  my  kind. 
Following  the  bite  of  the  steely  incisor, 

unyielding  edge. 
Or  the  prod  of  the  plow  as  it  gnaws 
This  once  sacred  ground  of  red  men  long  since 

dead, 
I  find  the  broken  stone  and  scattered  bone. 
Harsh  remnants  of  a  primal  quest  for  life 
By  men  with  a  need  for  an  edge  to  survive. 
Sharp  truths  pierce  paradox,  an  edge  to 

understand. 


David  Westfall 
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OF  SID  WHO  SIGHED 
AND  (MOSTLY)  DIED 


Sid,  who  in  the  city, 
For  sixty  years  resided, 
Retired.  With  what  to  do 
Upon  to  farm  decided 

But — 
This  morning  cock-a-doo-dle-doo 
Won't  do,  said  Sid  excited. 
So  he  took  a  shot  and  slew 
Mr.  Cock-a-doo-dle-doo  and  dew. 

And— 
So  the  sigh  is  sown  in  sleep 
Slipped  to  morning  sleep  snores  Sid 
Now  he's  restless  rooster  rid, 
Dream-farming ,  cock-a-doo-dle-did . 


David  West fall 
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THE  SORORITY  GIRL 
Ken  Gullette 


"Why  don't  you  join  Sigma  Nu?"  a  friend 
asked  me  one  day  at  the  beginning  of  my  junior 
year  at  Eastern.  Gary  Hardey  was  an  active 
member  of  a  fraternity  and  was  constantly 
sacking  sorority  girls.   The  stories  he  told 
me  the  day  after  his  dates  always  made  me  de- 
sire the  luxurious  life  of  a  fraternity  man. 
For  a  year  he  had  been  trying  to  get  me  to 
join. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  man.   I  don't  think  I 
have  the  money,"  I  said. 

"It  doesn't  cost  much.   Only  15  a  month. 
The  guys  are  great  and  you'll  have  a  good  time." 

"Listen,  I've  got  a  class  in  a  minute. 
I'll  think  about  it  and  give  you  a  call." 

"Well  hurry  up,"  he  said.   "We're  having 
our  first  big  party  this  weekend.   If  you  want 
to  pledge  us  you  can  come." 

I  walked  to  my  class  in  a  daze.   A  real 
fraternity  party!   With  booze  and  broads  and 
sex  everywhere!   Where  you  have  to  watch  where 
you  walk  so  you  won't  step  on  any  couples 
writhing  and  moaning  on  the  floor.   And  I  was 
invited  to  attend,  if  I  joined  the  fraternity. 

It  was  a  big  decision,  mainly  because  I 
wasn't  sure  how  I  would  be  accepted.   I  did 
not  have  the  personality  of  a  fraternity  man. 
I  met  none  of  the  requirements.   I  hated  the 
taste  of  beer,  I  did  not  have  a  tremendous 
sexual  rapport  with  girls,  and  I  could  not 
grow  a  beard.   I  couldn't  even  grow  sideburns. 
I  was  positive  I  would  be  turned  down  if  I 
decided  to  rush. 

I  was  in  my  dorm  that  night,  looking  out 
the  window  of  my  room  facing  the  campus,  and    * 
knowing  that  some  girl  was  out  there  searching 
the  dark  alleys  for  sex.   What  was  I  doing 
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inside?   I  should  be  out  satisfying  her. 

The  phone  interrupted  my  meditation. 

"Hey,  man,  did  you  decide?"  It  was 
Gary. 

"Yes,  I  decided  not  to  join,  Gary.   I 
wouldn't  join  a  fraternity  if  I  was  tortured. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  I  join  Sigma 
Nu.   No.   Goddammit,  NO!" 

"But  you  can  come  to  the  parties." 

"Well,  alright." 

"Great,"  he  said.   "Can  you  get  a  date?" 

"Oh. ..uh.. .well  hell,  I  think  so." 

Get  a  date?   I  thought  that  was  their 
job. 

"Call  someone  and  get  a  date.   Then  call 
me  back." 

"What  if  I  can't  get  one?" 

"Then  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  re- 
plied confidently. 

A  wave  of  optimism  swept  through  me  as 
I  hung  up.   For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  knew  I  could  get  a  date  for  a  specific 
night.   If  not  with  a  girl  I  knew,  then  with 
a  Sorority  Girl.   But  that  was  too  good  to 
be  true.   A  Sorority  Girl?  With  me?  My 
God,  I  would  be  outclassed. 

I  sat  on  my  bed  thinking  of  girls  I 
could  call.   How  many  girls  did  I  know  on 
campus?  Two.   How  many  off  campus? 

So  I  had  two  girls  to  choose  from. 
There  was  Becky,  but  her  mind  was  messed  up 
and  she  walked  with  her  arms  folded  across 
her  chest,  a  gesture  which  Body  Language 
said  was  not  very  sexual. 

I  decided  to  call  Vicki  first. 

"Hello?"  she  answered. 

"Vicki?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Kenny." 

"Kenny?" 

"Yes." 

"Kenny  who?" 
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"Gullette." 

"Well  shit!" 

"Wait  a  minute,  Vicki. . .Hello?" 

So  I  called  Becky, 

"Hello?" 

"Becky?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Kenny  Gullette." 

"I'm  busy,"  she  said  quickly. 

"When?" 

"Every  night." 

"How  about  a  year  from  tonight?" 

"I'm  baby  sitting." 

"Oh.  Well,  maybe  some  other  time," 

I  thought  I  heard  her  start  to  say  some- 
thing obscene  just  as  the  receiver  hit  the 
phone . 

So  I  called  Gary  back. 

"No  luck?"  he  asked. 

"No.   I  think  they  are  both  lesbians." 

"Well,"  he  sighed.   "Do  you  want  me  to  fix 
you  up?" 

"With  a  Sorority  Girl?"  My  heart  pounded 
in  my  head. 

"Yeah." 

"Can  you  really  do  it?"  I  asked.   Now  I 
would  see  if  the  Fraternity  Myth  was  true. 

"Hey  Bill,"  Gary  shouted  at  someone  in  the 
Sigma  Nu  house.   "Can  you  fix  Gullette  up? 
Okay." 

"Can  he?" 

"You  got  a  pencil  to  take  down  a  number?" 
he  asked. 

I  knocked  over  the  television  and  all  my 
books . 

"Yeah,  I've  got  one." 

"Her  name  is  Alicia  Park.   Her  number  is 
5577." 

"Her  name  is  5577  and  her  number  is  Alicia 
Park." 

"No  man,  you  have  it  backwards." 

"Oh.   Hey,  thanks  Gary." 
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"Wait  about  five  minutes  before  you 
call  her  so  we  can  tell  her  you  are  going 
to  call." 

"Okay.  Listen,  I  appreciate  this." 

"See  you  later." 

After  years  of  traumatic  experience, 
I  knew  it  was  taboo  to  think  about  calling 
a  girl  before  you  called  her.   It  created 
severe  nervousness,  especially  the  first 
time.   So  I  made  my  mind  a  blank  (an  easy 
task)  for  five  minutes  and  then  dialled  her 
number .   Her  phone  rang  three  times . 

"Hello?" 

Was  this  her?  A  real,  live,  sensuous 
Sorority  Girl?   She  had  a  friendly  voice. 
I  could  picture  her  lying  on  her  bed,  scan- 
tily clad  in  a  negligee,  just  waiting  for 
my  body.   I  knew  I  should  be  Super  Cool. 
Show  her  who's  boss.   Show  her  how  masculine 
I  was . 

"Is...uh,  is  this  Alicia  Park?" 

"Yes.   Is  this  Kenny  Gullette?" 

"Uhh...Yeah.   It's  been  a  long  time, 
hasn't  it?" 

"It  sure  has,"  she  laughed.   "I  haven't 
seen  you  in  19  or  20  years." 

"Has  it  been  that  long?"  She  was  easy 
to  talk  to,  and  I  could  tell  she  had  a  good 
sense  of  humor. 

We  talked  for  a  while,  getting  infor- 
mation straight  such  as  where  we  were  from, 
where  we  lived  on  campus,  and  other  small 
talk.  We  made  the  date  for  Saturday  night 
and  when  I  hung  up  I  knew  that  the  Frater- 
nity Life  was  the  only  life  for  me. 

So  the  heavy  date  was  set  and  I  began 
my  usual  preparations.   I  took  out  my 
ragged  copy  of  The  Sensuous  Man  and  studied 
it  until  two  in  the  morning.   I  would  need 
it  if  I  was  going  to  take  out  a  Sorority 
Girl. 

"You're  doing  what?"  the  guys  on  the 
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floor  asked  incredulously. 

"I've  got  a  date  with  a  Sorority  Girl." 

"Oh  God!   You  may  not  make  it  back!   I 
hear  a  Sorority  Girl  can  wear  out  a  battalion 
of  studs!" 

"Well,  I  have  the  endurance  of  two  bat- 
talions," I  bragged,  and  walked  back  to  my 
room  as  they  stared  with  awe  and  worship. 

Saturday  night  finally  arrived,  and  so 
did  the  butterflies  in  my  stomach  when  I 
picked  up  Alicia  at  her  dorm. 

"I*m  here,"  I  said  when  I  called  her  from 
the  lobby. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 

I  had  made  a  good  impression. 

"Kenny." 

"Oh,  Kenny.   I'll  be  right  down." 

She  sounded  great  and  I  felt  great  and 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  golden  evening.   I 
had  a  pint  of  Bacardi  and  a  pint  of  bourbon  in 
the  car.   Not  that  she  would  need  it  to  thaw 
out,   A  Sorority  Girl  was  supposed  to  be  as 
hot  sober  as  she  was  when  blitzed.   That  was 
one  of  the  main  requirements  of  girls  joining 
a  sorority. 

The  elevator  doors  rumbled  open  and  Alicia 
stepped  out.   She  had  brown  hair  cut  in  a  shag. 
I  love  shags.   I  hardly  ever  generalize,  but 
girls  with  shags  are  known  to  sink  like  the 
Bismark.   Every  girl  with  a  shag  loves  sex. 

I  was  home  free. 

"I  like  your  hair,"  I  told  her  when  I 
recovered  my  speech. 

"Do  you"   I  just  had  it  cut  this  after- 
noon." 

"Yeah,  I  love  it." 

"Good.   I  was  wondering  how  it  looked." 
She  smiled  at  me  and  I  knew  I  had  her  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  A  couple  more  compliments 
and  she  would  be  taking  her  clothes  off. 

It  was  dark  out,  but  it  was  a  warm  Sept- 
ember night  and  my  mind  was  focused  on  sex, 
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as  it  is  whenever  the  temperature  is  higher 
than  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

My  mind  was  spinning  when  I  tried  to 
think  of  something  to  say.   What  do  you  say 
to  a  Sorority  Girl?   Something  cool,  some- 
thing deep,  witty,  with  overtones  of  sex. 

"Uhh,  so  how's  it  going?"  I  asked. 

"Fine,"  she  smiled.   One  thing  I  was 
thankful  to  see  was  that  she  did  not  sit 
all  the  way  across  the  seat. 

"What  are  you  majoring  in?"  I  asked 
boldly. 

"Child  development." 

The  tires  squealed  as  I  swerved  to  keep 
from  going  off  the  road.   The  comment  took 
me  completely  off  guard.   She  really  started 
early  with  the  hints . 

The  Sigma  Nu  house  had  a  carnival 
appearance  to  it.   Shafts  of  light  poured 
out  into  the  street  and  cars  were  lined  up 
for  two  blocks.   We  parked  (the  car)  and 
walked  across  the  street  to  where  the  sound 
of  a  rock  band  pulsated  from  the  basement. 

I  wondered  how  fast  1  should  make  my 
move  with  her.   I  told  myself  to  relax  and 
play  it  by  ear . 

"Hey,  man,  in  here!"   I  heard  Gary's 
voice  from  inside  the  basement.   The  noise 
was  incredible  and  the  lights  were  low.  We 
entered . 

As  usual,  Gary  was  half  drunk  at  the 
beginning  of  the  party.   His  eyes  were  glazed, 
he  had  a  stupid  grin  on  his  face,  and  he 
stepped  up  to  me  like  a  big  brother  and  put 
his  arm  on  my  shoulder. 

"This  is  Kenny  Gullette,"  he  screamed 
above  the  music,  which  was  coming  from  an- 
other room  in  the  basement.   "He's  pledging 
Sigma  Nu." 

People  all  over  the  crowded  room  looked 
over  and  nodded  with  approval.   I  felt  uneasy 
not  knowing  any  of  them.   I  spotted  one  or 
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two  faces  I  had  met,  but  the  rest  were  stran- 
gers. 

"Hey  Alicia!" 

A  couple  of  guys  walked  over,  dodging  the 
tables  where  people  were  drinking.   While  they 
were  talking  to  her,  Gary  leaned  over  and  said 
"You  can  use  my  bedroom  upstairs  if  you  want 
to. 

"For  what?"  Then  I  remembered,   I  re- 
turned a  wink. 

"Do  you  want  a  drink?"   I  asked  Alicia 
when  the  other  guys  walked  away  and  disappeared 
into  the  crowd. 

"Sure,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  like  Bacardi  or  bourbon?" 

"Yes." 

"Right,"  I  smiled.   Sorority  Girls  will 
drink  anything. 

We  found  an  empty  table  and  fixed  a  couple 
of  drinks. 

"Now  where  is  the  ice?"  I  wondered. 

"In  here."   She  led  me  into  a  small  room 
between  the  drinking  room  and  the  dancing  room. 
So  she  had  been  there  before.   I  grabbed  some 
ice  cubes  out  of  a  large  metal  ice  machine  and 
turned  to  see  her  talking  to  a  couple  more  guys . 

"I  thought  you  were  coming  with  Paul," 
one  of  them  said. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  she  answered.   The 
ice  cubes  were  melting  in  my  hands . 

So  she  had  planned  to  come  with  someone 
else.   That  was  a  fine  turn  of  events. 

As  I  guided  her  back  to  the  table  through 
the  crowd,  almost  every  guy  that  we  passed 
said  "Hi,  Alicia,"  or  "Hey,  what's  happening, 
Alicia."  And  the  hell  of  it  was,  she  knew  all 
their  names. 

Being  the  original  Cool  Guy  Under  Pres- 
sure, I  panicked  and  began  perspiring.   Total- 
ly confused,  I  sat  down  and  dumped  the  ice 
into  our  drinks,  which  had  gone  flat  by  this 
time.  More  guys,  even  with  their  dates, 
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stopped  by  the  table  and  greeted  Alicia. 
She  introduced  them  all  to  me,  and  soon  my 
brain  was  a  jumble  of  names  and  faces. 

The  band  in  the  dance  room  was  rocking 
on,  and  Alicia  gently  nodded  her  head  to 
the  beat  while  I  wondered  how  to  take  it 
all.   Either  she  was  the  friendliest  girl 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  had  more  friends  than 
anyone  in  the  world,  or  else  she  was  Sigma 
Nu's  pass-around.   Not  that  I  minded  being 
out  with  Sigma  Nu's  pass-around.   I  mean, 
any  pass-around  is  better  than  no  pass-around 
at  all,  but  I  did  not  know  what  the  other 
people  thought  about  it. 

"Hell,  he  couldn't  get  a  date  so  we 
fixed  him  up  with  Alicia,"  I  imagined  some 
guys  saying  in  a  corner  table. 

"Well  at  least  he's  going  to  get  some 
on  him  tonight,"  another  one  would  say. 

"Hey,  let's  get  her  to  pull  the  train," 
another  would  say,  and  they  would  approach 
her  and  I  would  have  to  beat  hell  out  of 
ten  or  twelve  guys  with  lightning  fast 
karate  moves  and  she  would  melt  at  my  feet 
and  beg  for  it  right  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  drinking  room. 

"Why  are  you  so  tense?"  she  asked  me. 

"Who,  me?" 

"Yeah." 

"I  just,  uh,  feel  uneasy  around  all 
these  strangers." 

"Relax.  They  are  all  good  guys." 

What  did  she  mean  by  "good?" 

"Yeah,  but  you're  a  stranger,  too,"  I 
said. 

"Let's  dance." 

"Alright,"  I  moaned,  not  telling  her 
that  the  last  time  I  danced  was  in  the  7th 
grade  in  1965  at  a  sock-hop  when  I  tried 
to  do  The  Jerk  with  a  girl  I  liked  and  I 
ended  up  looking  like  more  of  a  jerk  than 
the  dance.   I  was  too  shy  anyx^7ay,  and  when 
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the  girl  laughed  at  my  dancing  I  fell  on  my 
face  and  the  teachers  thought  I  was  doing  The 
Alligator  and  kicked  me  out  for  being  obscene. 
I  did  not  want  a  repeat  of  that  disaster. 

But  the  band  was  good  and  there  were 
enough  people  dancing  so  that  Alicia  and  I 
were  swallowed  up  and  nobody  could  see  me. 
It  was  a  slow  dance, 

"Sorry  about  your  feet,"  I  apologized 
after  the  dance  was  over. 

"They'll  live,"  she  smiled. 

I  liked  her.  She  had  a  great  person- 
ality. 

Then  the  band  broke  into  a  hard  rock 
song  and  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  covered  my 
eyes  with  my  hands,  and  pretended  to  have  an 
upright  epileptic  seizure. 

"Hey,  you  dance  pretty  good,"  she  said 
later,  when  we  were  walking  back  to  the  table. 
I  felt  like  I  had  just  run  a  hard  440-yard 
run. 

"Let*s  have  another  drink,"  I  said,  and 
made  mine  a  double. 

For  a  half  hour  or  more  we  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner table  with  a  candle  flickering  in  the 
middle,  talking  and  joking  and  getting  to  know 
each  other.   I  liked  her  more  with  each  pass- 
ing moment,  and  could  tell  we  were  becoming 
friends.  Then  the  nervousness  set  in  again 
as  I  looked  into  her  green-brown  eyes  and  won- 
dered if  she  was  attracted  to  me  sexually. 
She  seemed  to  like  me,  but  would  she  scream 
or  throw  up  if  I  made  an  advance? 

Calm  down,  I  told  myself.  Past  exper- 
ience reminded  me  that  I  think  too  much. 
Just  play  it  by  ear. 

"I*ve  got  to  go  to  the  bathroom,"  she 
whispered,  barely  audible  above  the  music, 
laughter,  and  talking  in  the  basement. 

"You  have  to  go  where?" 

"The  bathroom." 

"Where?" 
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She  grabbed  my  hand  and  led  me  upstairs. 
Had  she  said  she  had  to  go  to  "the  bedroom?" 
We  turned  a  corner  and  my  spirits  rose. 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  she  said,  and 
went  into  the  bathroom.   My  spirits  dropped 
back  down. 

The  party  continued  and  we  drank  more 
and  danced  more  and  talked  more  and  drew 
closer.   I  was  certain  that  success  was  ahead 
but  did  not  know  how  to  achieve  it .   Should 
I  take  Alicia  up  to  Gary's  bedroom?   Should 
I  wait  until  we  get  in  my  car?  No,  screwing 
in  a  car  has  no  class.   Only  high  school 
kids  and  horny  bastards  screw  in  cars.   On 
second  thought,  maybe  I  should  do  it  in  the 
car. 

And  then  it  hit  me.  A  hotel!   We  can 
get  a  room  at  a  hotel!   How  simple! 

Delighted,  I  turned  to  Alicia,  who  was 
finishing  her  eighth  drink  and  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  all  Sprite  and  no  rum.   Then 
I  grew  nervous.   The  plan  was  perfect.   Now 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  get  her  to  agree. 

Suddenly  a  cold  chill  swept  through  me, 
as  I  realized  that  this  was  a  First  Date. 
One  never  does  it  on  the  First  Date!   That 
most  sacred  of  institutions,  the  most  Holy 
of  Holies,  The  First  Date!   The  Bible  says 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Screw  On  The  First  Dateth." 

But  God  had  never  been  out  with  a 
Sorority  Girl. 

Relieved  by  that  unshakable  logic,  I 
drank  a  few  more  glasses  of  bourbon  and  7-Up 
and  suddenly  the  crowd  began  thinning  out . 
The  time  had  passed  so  quickly!   Almost  all 
the  bottles  on  the  tables  were  empty,  and 
as  people  walked  by  I  could  tell  by  the 
severity  of  the  staggers  that  the  party  was 
almost  over. 

But  wasn't  there  supposed  to  be  an 
orgy?   I  had  not  seen  one  naked  body  all 
night.   I  was  disappointed,  and  I  knew  it 
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was  time  to  go . 

"Are  you  ready  to  go?"  I  asked  Alicia 
in  a  thick  voice, 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,  if  you  are." 

Did  she  want  to  shack  up  or  not?   I 
couldn't  tell.  Maybe  I  was  supposed  to  take 
it  for  granted. 

We  clung  together  out  of  friendship  and 
a  need  for  balance  as  we  walked  to  my  car. 
My  mind  was  a  kaleidescope  of  plans,  ideas, 
and  fantasies.  What  was  I  going  to  do? 

I  drove  her  back  to  her  dorm,  not  wanting 
to,  but  too  scared  to  suggest  an  alternative. 
I  stopped  in  the  Loading  Zone  in  front  of  the 
dorm  and  turned  off  the  car.   She  was  sitting 
close  to  me  and  stared  directly  into  my  eyes. 

"I  really  had  a  nice  time,"  she  said 
softly.  Her  mouth  was  slightly  open,  her 
lips  moist. 

"So  did  1.   I'm  glad  you  went  with  me." 

"They  like  you.   I  think  you'll  get  a 
bid." 

"I  hope  so." 

"And  I  like  you  too." 

I  kissed  her,  cursing  the  damned  Loading 
Zone  and  cursing  the  fact  that  the  evening 
was  over.   Then  I  suddenly  drew  forth  a  great 
reserve  of  drunken  courage. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  in  now?   It's  only 
four  in  the  morning." 

She  looked  up  at  the  dorm  and  said 
quietly,  "I  don't  think  anyone  will  miss  me 
if  I  don't  go  in  now." 

That  was  it,  the  response  I  wanted.  Now 
I  had  to  proceed  cautiously,  with  great  tact, 
careful  not  to  offend  her  in  any  way. 

"Uhhh. . .You  wanna  get  a  room?" 

I  knew  from  her  shocked  expression  that 
I  blew  it. 

"No,"  she  said  softly,  smiling  a  little 
but  with  a  trace  of  irritation  in  her  voice. 
"I  don't  want  to  get  a  room." 
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But  I  had  the  "go"  signal.  What  hap- 
pened?  I  had  insulted  her. 

"Damn,"  I  said  angrily.   "I  feel  like 
a  jerk." 

"That's  alright." 

"I'm  really  sorry." 

"Don't  worry  about  it."  She  was  smiling 
now. 

"I  just  like  to  say  what  I  feel,  and 
that's  what  I  felt  like  saying." 

"It's  alright,"  she  laughed. 

"I  like  you  and  I  want  to  go  out  with 
you  again,  unless  you  are  mad  at  me." 

"I'm  not  mad,  and  I'd  like  to  go  out 
with  you  again." 

She  leaned  over  toward  me  and  I  kissed 
her. 

"Awww,  Alicia!"  a  voice  outside  the  car 
said  accusingly.  We  looked  up  and  saw  a 
couple  of  guys  snickering  and  pointing  at 
us .   I  gave  up . 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  embarrassed. 

"I  don't  believe  my  luck,"  I  lamented. 
We  both  laughed  and  said  goodnight. 

I  cursed  my  stupidity  all  the  way  back 
to  Commonwealth  Hall.   She  was  a  nice  girl 
with  a  great  personality.   A  normal  girl, 
not  a  sex  machine.   The  Sorority  Myth  was  a 
lie. 

The  next  night  I  was  in  a  friend's  room 
down  the  hall  when  all  hell  broke  loose  in 
the  hallway.   I  walked  out  to  see  five  Sigma 
Nu  guys  in  front  of  my  door. 

"Hey  Gullette,  come  over  here.  We 
have  your  bid,"  Gary  shouted. 

All  of  them  congratulated  me  and  slapped 
me  on  the  back.   I  was  handed  a  small  white 
card. 

"It's  your  bid,"  Gary  said.   "You  can 
sign  it  now  or  later." 

"Hey,"  a  smaller  guy  spoke  up.   It  was 
Paul,  the  guy  Alicia  was  originally  going  . 
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to  the  party  with.   "How  did  you  do  with  Ali- 
cia last  night?" 

"I  had  a  damn  good  time." 

"Did  you  screw  her?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"Why  not?   Everybody  else  has."  He 
laughed  and  I  felt  like  punching  him  in  the 
mouth.  Why  was  he  making  her  out  to  be  a 
whore  in  front  of  everybody?  Just  because 
he  took  her  out  occasionally?  To  make  him- 
self look  big?   I  checked  my  anger. 

"Well,"  I  laughed,  "if  I  took  out  the 
proprietor  of  a  cat  house,  she  would  say  she 
had  a  headache." 

They  laughed  and  we  talked  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  they  left  to  go  downtown  and 
drink. 

After  they  left,  I  examined  the  card  in 
my  hand  and  slowly  dialled  Alicia's  number. 

"Hello?"  she  answered. 

"Hi." 

"Well  hi,  Kenny." 

"Do  you  remember  last  night?"  I  asked. 

"Sure." 

"That's  too  bad." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  too  bad,  if  I  remember 
right."  She  laughed  and  made  me  laugh  too. 

"Go  with  me  to  see  a  movie  this  Friday," 
I  said. 

"Great!" 

We  talked  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
hung  up.   1  looked  at  the  white  card  in  my 
hand,  crumpled  it  slowly,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  waste  paper  basket  as  I  walked  out  into 
the  hall. 

"Hey,  guess  what?"  I  asked  a  guy  who  was 
standing  by  the  elevator. 

"What?" 

"Guess  who  I  have  a  date  with  Friday?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"A  Sorority  Girl." 
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"My  God!"  His  jaw  dropped  open  and  he 
stared  with  dilated  pupils  as  I  strutted 
back  into  my  room. 
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BROKEN  FIDDLE 

With  this  worn-out  fiddle, 
I  could  play  as  smooth 
As  autumn  molasses  in  September, 
When  all  the  folks  gathered 
At  Thompson's  barn. 
The  boys  came, 

Slick  as  new  silver  dollars. 
And  the  girls — 
As  fresh  as  mornin'  glories 
And  dogwoods  in  spring. 
•  '  The  cider  ran  golden 

As  all  the  folks  gathered, 

And  the  swollen  earth 

Began  to  pulse  with  the  music, 

Robert  B,  Ison,  Jr. 


THE  ATTACK 
Ken  Gullette 


He  knew  they  were  coming. 

They  came  every  night.   One,  two,  some- 
times five  or  more.   Killers,  predators,  they 
swarmed  the  landscape.  Always  hiding,  he 
could  never  see  them  clearly.   Only  shadows 
dancing  and  diving  in  the  moonlight. 

And  each  morning  he  went  out  to  bury  the 
bodies  littering  the  ground.  And  each  morning 
there  were  more.   Thin,  frail  bodies  with  dis- 
tended stomachs  and  bony  arms,  eyes  yellow 
with  sickness  and  hands  clutching  something 
that  was  never  there. 

He  often  found  weapons  on  or  near  the 
bodies .  Usually  there  were  guns ,  which  he 
collected  and  used  at  night  when  they  came 
to  kill  him. 

The  sun  was  a  red  blaze  on  the  horizon 
as  he  settled  down  beside  the  open  door. 
Darkness  would  come  swiftly,  wiping  out  the 
colors  and  giving  everything  a  funeral  black 
appearance.   Crickets  began  to  chirp,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  summer  evening  was  like  a 
heavy  weight. 

As  darkness  set  in,  he  realized  there 
was  no  wind.   That  was  good.   He  would  hear 
them  coming  sooner. 

There  were  no  lights  on  in  the  house. 
The  only  lighting  available  now  was  candles, 
but  he  did  not  use  them  at  night.   He  didn't 
want  to  give  them  a  target. 

In  the  distance,  he  could  see  the  fires 
begin  in  the  city,  the  only  light  on  the 
horizon  after  the  sun  went  down.   The  fires 


could  be  seen  nightly  now,  as  the  people  re- 
maining in  the  city  went  berserk.   He  won- 
dered how  much  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed, 
how  many  people  had  died.   The  poor  bastards. 
He  had  known  for  years  it  was  coming. 

He  had  been  watching  the  distant  fire  for 
some  time  when  the  first  shadow  appeared. 
It  was  a  couple  hundred  yards  away,  in  the 
front  field,  running  toward  the  house. 

A  loud  click  distrubed  the  music  of  the 
crickets  as  he  cocked  the  rifle  in  his  hands. 
In  a  sitting  position,  he  aimed  slightly 
above  the  shadow,  which  was  barely  visible. 
His  finger  on  the  trigger  squeezed  slowly, 
very  slowly. 

Crack! 

The  shadow  stopped  but  did  not  fall. 

He  cursed  and  aimed  again.   Three  bullets 
were  left  in  the  magazine. 

Crack!   Crack  crack! 

The  shadow  vanished  and  he  smiled . 

The  crickets,  annoyed  at  the  interruptions, 
sang  even  louder ,  and  he  knew  from  his  aching 
back  that  it  was  time  for  a  walk  around  the 
house.   Nobody  ever  came  the  back  way,  but 
he  patrolled  it  regularly  to  make  sure. 

It  was  a  large  house,  once  belonging  to 
a  family  that  farmed  the  acres  which  now  were 
overrun  with  weeds.   Ivy  covered  the  brick 
walls,  serving  as  a  home  for  dozens  of  birds 
in  the  summer.   They  were  quiet  now,  sleeping, 
but  not  for  long,  he  thought. 

All  looked  well.  He  could  see  nothing  on 
the  land  surrounding  the  house.  Nothing  was 
moving,  there  was  no  unusual  noise,  only  the 
sounds  of  a  summer  night.  How  peaceful.  He 
laughed  at  the  thought. 

With  a  heavy  sigh  he  relaxed  his  grip  on 
the  heavy  gun  and  walked  back  around  to  the 


front  of  the  house.   He  felt  good  after 
sleeping  most  of  the  day.   He  was  actually 
getting  accustomed  to  being  awake  all  night. 

He  squinted  and  looked  intently  across 
the  field  where  the  shadow  had  appeared. 
He  saw  nothing. 

A  cat  was  crying  by  the  front  door. 

"Is  that  you,  Polly?" 

His  voice  scared  him.  When  he  spoke  he 
was  afraid  of  missing  the  sounds  of  them 
approaching,  but  if  he  did  not  speak  he  some- 
times felt  like  bursting  from  loneliness. 

The  small  cat  padded  up  to  him  and  rub- 
bed against  his  legs.   He  picked  it  up, 
laying  the  gun  down. 

"You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  left, 
aren't  you  old  girl?"  he  said  softly. 

The  cat  exploded  in  his  hands . 

At  first  he  did  not  know  where  the 
bullet  had  come  from,  or  from  what  range. 
Then  he  saw  the  flash  of  a  gun,  heard  the 
angry  hum  of  a  bullet  past  his  head,  and 
finally  the  sound  of  gunfire. 

He  slapped  the  cat's  remains  onto  the 
sidewalk,  picked  up  the  gun,  and  dived  for 
the  house  just  as  another  bullet  was  fired, 
but  from  a  different  angle.   Were  there  two 
of  them? 

And  then  another  shot  was  fired,  and 
another,  and  birds  flew  from  the  ivy  on  the 
walls,  squawking  loudly.   A  window  in  the 
back  of  the  house  shattered.   The  back? 
How  many  were  there? 

He  clamped  a  new  magazine  into  the 
rifle  and  ran  through  the  dark  house  to 
one  of  the  back  rooms ,  from  which  the  sound 
of  breaking  glass  had  come.   He  examined 
the  broken  window.   Glass  glittered  on  the 
floor. 


He  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  two  sha- 
dows advancing  slowly,  one  to  the  right  and 
one  to  the  left.   They  were  out  of  range  for 
his  rifle.   They  must  have  damned  powerful 
guns,  he  thought. 

A  brief  spark  split  the  darkness  beside 
one  of  the  shadows  and  a  bullet  slammed  into 
the  roof.   A  loud  report  followed  a  split 
second  later.   His  heart  pounded  in  his  head 
as  he  raised  the  window.   Four  of  them. 

He  aimed  carefully  at  the  shadow  on  the 
left  and  squeezed  off  two  rounds.   The  shadow 
stopped,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  two  sparks 
were  lit.   Pieces  of  brick  sprayed  him  in  the 
face,  making  him  fall  back  into  the  room. 
How  could  they  shoot  so  well? 

A  fireworks  display  was  set  off  outside, 
with  shot  after  shot  fired.   Bullets  whizzed 
into  the  room  and  hit  the  wall.   Some  hit 
the  outside  of  the  house  with  sharp  knocks. 

He  knew  the  trick  and  ran  to  the  front 
door.   The  two  shadows  out  front  were  running 
zig-zag  patterns  across  the  fields.   It  was 
an  ancient  army  tactic.   One  side  would  get 
his  attention  while  the  other  side  advanced. 
They  had  covered  much  ground,  and  were  now 
barely  within  range.   There  were  two  shadows, 
on  the  right  and  left,  as  in  the  back. 

The  breath  v/histled  out  of  his  lungs  as 
he  fell  clumsily  to  the  floor  on  his  stomach. 
He  waited,  listening  to  the  gunfire  in  the 
back,  until  the  shadow  had  advanced  to  one 
hundred  yards .   Then  he  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead  and  carefully  aimed  the  rifle. 
Although  he  had  fought  people  within  a  few 
feet  from  the  house,  he  was  chilled  at  the 
sight  of  these  new  shadows.   They  obviously 
knew  what  they  were  doing. 

The  shadow  to  the  left  suddenly  stopped. 


raising  its  gun  in  his  direction. 

He  fired  two  quick  shots  and  the  shadow 
stumbled  backward,  arms  flailing,  trying  to 
stay  upright.   But  it  fell  limply.   The  sha- 
dow to  the  right  had  hit  the  ground  and  was 
firing.   A  bullet  burst  into  the  woodwork  an 
inch  above  his  head,  showering  him  with  splin- 
ters.  He  rolled  farther  back  into  the  room. 

God,  what  accuracy!  How  could  they  see 
him  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway?  They  must 
have  scopes,  he  thought.   Perhaps  infra-red. 

He  grabbed  two  pistols  off  the  floor 
and  ran  to  the  back  of  the  house  again.  At 
the  back  window  he  emptied  a  pistol,  six 
shots,  at  the  growing  shadows.   They  stopped 
and  fired  back  but  he  was  gone,  back  to  the 
front  door  where  he  took  the  running  shadow 
by  surprise.   Only  forty  feet  from  the  house, 
it  was  a  large  target.   He  squeezed  off  three 
shots  and  the  shadow  stumbled  and  fell,  rol- 
ling twice  in  the  black  grass. 

There  was  little  time  for  celebration. 
Not  as  long  as  two  more  were  still  alive. 

He  picked  up  a  twelve-gauge  shotgun  from 
the  arsenal  on  the  floor,  stuffed  several 
shells  into  his  pockets,  and  ran  to  the  back 
door.   He  unlocked  it  and  threw  it  open  loudly. 

There  was  nobody  out  there. 

He  froze.   The  icy  fear  of  death  quivered 
in  his  stomach.   They  had  circled  around  and 
were  probably  at  the  sides  of  the  house.   No, 
wait,  they  could  be  against  the  wall,  right 
outside  the  door,  out  of  sight. 

He  shuddered  uncontrollably  and  stuck 
his  head  slowly  out  the  door.   Nothing  to 
the  right.   He  turned,  each  second  expecting 
the  death  blow.   Nothing  to  the  left. 

There  was  a  sound  behind  him  in  the  house. 
He  whirled  and  fired  from  the  hip.   The  shadow's 


chest  opened  up  and  the  body  flew  off  the 
floor,  slammed  into  the  wall,  and  shook  the 
house.   It  fell  to  the  floor,  made  a  long 
gurgling  sound  from  the  throat,  and  was  quiet. 

The  crickets  had  stopped  singing.  The 
only  sound  was  his  heavy  breathing.  When 
would  it  end? 

"Stop!"  he  screamed  out  the  door.   "Why 
won't  you  stop!   Why  do  you  want  to  kill  me?" 

But  he  knew  the  answer . 

Death  was  very  much  in  the  room.   It  had 
a  particular  smell,  and  he  could  smell  it  as 
he  wiped  his  face.   Calm  down,  he  told  himself. 
Hysterics  was  the  short  cut  to  death. 

There  was  one  more  shadow  left.  He  decided 
to  walk  across  the  room  to  a  corner  and  sit 
there.   He  would  be  able  to  see  anyone  who 
came  into  the  room.   Perhaps  he  could  just 
wait,  and  the  other  shadow  would  come  in. 

The  house  was  silent  for  several  minutes 
before  the  first  sound  was  made. 

It  was  a  soft  crunch,  the  sound  of  footsteps 
on  grass.   Slowly  they  advanced  and  stopped 
at  the  front  door.   Sitting  in  the  corner, 
with  the  shotgun  pointed  to  the  entrance,  he 
put  all  his  concentration  into  listening  to 
the  footsteps.   He  barely  heard  one  at  the 
front  door.   Then,  barely  audible,  another  one, 
this  time  inside  the  house. 

Another,  and  another,  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  soon  kill  again. 

The  shadow  entered  the  room  carefully.   Tall 
and  well  built,  the  shadow  turned  its  head  and 
looked  around  the  room,  stopping  at  the  other 
shadow's  body.   Its  head  continued  turning  and 
finally  saw  him  in  the  corner.   Its  gaze  met 
his,  and  in  slow  motion  he  watched  the  shadow 
point  the  hungry  gun  barrel  at  him. 

He  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  shotgun  and 


watched  the  shadow's  head  disappear.   Some  of 
it  hit  the  wall  around  the  doorway.   The  body 
stood  for  a  few  seconds,  not  quite  knowing 
what  to  do.   Then  it  folded  like  an  empty  suit, 
The  gun  clattered  to  the  floor. 

He  stood  up  slowly,  stretching  his  mus- 
cles.  The  shotgun  had  kicked  when  fired, 
driving  his  shoulder  painfully  into  the  wall. 
He  lay  the  gun  down  and  examined  the  bodies 
while  rubbing  his  injured  right  shoulder. 

It  was  done.   He  stumbled  to  the  front 
door  and  took  a  deep  breath.   He  began  to  cry, 
louder  and  louder  like  a  baby,  filling  the  air 
with  the  sound.   A  wave  of  fatigue  washed 
through  him,  but  vanished  when  a  scratching 
sound  behind  him  caught  his  attention. 

He  turned  to  see  a  large  rat  over  by  a 
wall,  raised  on  its  hind  legs  and  sniffing 
the  air.   Then  he  began  laughing.   It  all 
seemed  funny  somehow. 

Then  the  bullet  struck  him. 

He  was  forced  into  the  room,  gagging 
on  the  object  that  had  passed  through  his 
throat,  but  he  maintained  his  balance  and 
turned  to  see  the  shadow  limp  into  the  door- 
way. He  could  not  breathe,  and  sparkling 
stars  were  suddenly  flying  about  the  room. 
He  fell  dead  to  the  floor. 

The  shadow  limped  into  the  house  and 
examined  the  body.   Limping  badly  on  his 
left  leg,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
looked  around  at  the  bodies  in  the  area 
around  the  back  door . 

He  found  a  candle  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  cellar  and  lit  it. 
He  walked  down  the  stairs  and  looked  around. 

It  was  true.   Rows  and  rows,  stacks 
and  stacks  of  food.   Enough  food  to  last  a 
man  for  years .   There  was  hardly  room  to 


walk.  He  took  a  can  of  peaches  from  a  crate 
and  went  back  upstairs.   In  the  kitchen  he 
found  a  can  opener  and  a  towel  which  he  soaked 
in  warm  water  for  his  wound.   Then  he  returned 
to  the  front  door,  watching  the  fields.   The 
peaches  were  sweet  and  juicy. 

As  the  crickets  sang,  he  sat  at  the  front 
door,  bound  up  his  leg,  ate  the  peaches,  and 
kept  his  gun  ready  at  all  times. 

He  knew  they  were  coming. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LEAVING  SOME  LAND  FALLOW 
(TO  FRIENDS) 


When  echoes  of  my  parting  footsteps  hush 

enshrine  a  rod  or  two  of  earth  there 

let  it  turn  again  to  bush 

I'll  retrace  every  pace  I  ever  made 

and  where  I  once  stood  easy 

I'll  stand  again  someday. 

time  plows  furrows  in  our  fields 

wisdom  furrows 

mediocrity  furrows 

when  I  return 

share  marked 

we'll  likely  be  as  strangers 

cut  by  different  steels 

we'll  need  familiar  ground  to  meet  on. 

Joe  Wood 
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FARMHOUSE.   NEW  HEROINE. 

at  three  a.m. 

rain  hitting  a  tin  roof 

sounds  as  if  children 

are  throwing  handfuls  of  tiny 

yellow  gumballs 

at  the  corner  stopsign. 


I  look  at  you 

now  asleep 

and  ten  thousand  future  sunsets  flash 

and  fade  like  shooting  stars. 

then  I  remember  life  is  i:i=o'-. 

not  a  fairy  tale 

and  I  am  left  alone 

with  rain 

falling  in  the  dark. 

Joe  Wood 
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PACIFIC  AT  DAWN 
f 

listening  to  morning  words  seagulls  say- 
leaving  bare  feet  prints  in  grey  sand 
seeing  what  night's  ocean 
threw  away. 

Joe  Wood 
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JOURNEY  DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


veiled  by  cottonwoods 
a  dead  fish  floats  past 
high  out  of  the  water  like 
an  abandoned  rowboat, 
to  become  turtle's  food  or 
lodged  in  a  louisiana  bayou 
willow's  roots, 
one  journey's  end 
another's  beginning. 

immortality  attempters 

you're  welcome  to  my  vault 

that  iron-clad  guardian 

just  lay  me  unembalmed 

naked 

in  a  shagbark  shaded  hole 

on  top  this  Illinois  river  bluff,  let 

me  become  ten  thousand  quartered 

hickory  nut  hulls , 

abandoned  rowboats 

floating  toward  louisiana. 


Joe  Wood 
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ISTANBUL  HIGH 
David  B.  Silk 


The  box  on  the  wall  said,  "Commander 
McGuire,  the  catholic  chaplain,  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  tour  of  Istanbul,  Turkey 
from  our  next  port.   The  first  fifty  men  who 
present  the  necessary  papers  at  the  Special 
Services  Office  will  be  sold  tickets." 
The  box  continued,  but  my  thoughts  returned 
to  my  wife  whom  I  had  watched  board  a  plane 
in  Athens  only  four  days  before.   I  had 
been  so  depressed  that  I  gave  the  taxi  dri- 
ver who  took  me  back  to  the  boat  the  equi- 
valent of  seven  dollars  as  a  tip  just  to 
rid  myself  of  Greek  money.   It  had  been  a 
fantastic  two  weeks  and  was  the  nicest 
thing  the  U.S.  Navy  had  ever  done  for  me. 
They  were  going  to  let  me  out  in  eight 
months  but  that  was  too  far  in  the  future 
to  really  get  excited  about;  besides,  I 
had  another  three  months  of  working  on  the 
flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  to  sur- 
vive.  Another  three  months  of  being  scared 
to  death.   Before  I  was  able  to  sink  into 
my  nightly  funk,  P.W.  tore  back  the  curtain 
on  the  side  of  the  coffinesque  enclosure 
that  the  navy  had  provided  for  me  to  sleep 
in  and  said, 

"Did  you  hear  that?" 

"Yeah,  so  what?" 

"Uncle  Sugar  has  invited  us  to  tour  the 
birthplace  of  hashish  and  that's  all  you  can 
say?" 

P.W.  Koob  was  my  brother,  not  by  birth 
but  by  death.  We  spent  a  lot  of  our  time  on 
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the  flight  deck  pulling  each  other  out  of 
the  various  situations  our  arch  enemy  threw 
up  for  us.  Our  mutual  enemy  was  naval  avia- 
tion and  its  disciples,  the  jet  airplanes, 
were  actively  trying  to  do  us  in.  We  had 
agreed  to  look  out  for  each  other  and  it  was 
usually  a  full  time  job.  My  job  was  the 
easier  since  there  was  less  of  him  to  look 
out  for.  He  was  five  feet  five  inches  of 
energy  constantly  in  motion. 

"So  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"Not  particularly;  I  just  got  off  two 
weeks  leave  with  Susan,  you  know.   I  doubt 
if  theyM  let  me  go  anyway.  You  know  how  the 
Chief  is." 

"Well,  I  want  to  go  so  at  least  let's  try." 

At  this  point  anything  seemed  better  than 
being  on  that  damn  boat,  so  I  agreed. 

The  "necessary  papers"  included  a  change 
of  duty  form  and  a  special  request  form.   The 
change  of  duty  form  was  no  problem  since  the 
guy  who  ran  the  duty  sections  for  the  officer 
was  a  friend.   The  hang  up  was  the  special  re- 
quest form.   The  navy  dictates  that  a  special 
request  form  must  be  signed  by  all  senior 
officers  and  petty  officers  in  the  chain  of 
command.   To  sign,  one  had  to  be  literate 
and  AOl  Soop,  my  crew  leader,  had  recently 
qualified. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Istanbul,  Silk? 
Your  wife  just  left." 

"I  don't  want  to  get  laid,  Soop,  I  want  to 
see  the  Blue  Mosque,  the  Grand  Bazaar,  and 
ten  million  Turks,   I  just  want  to  go." 

"Don't  give  me  that  shit  (Soop's  brain 
wasn't  located  in  his  head).   Okay,  but  rem- 
ember not  to  let  the  kids  get  your  foot  on  a 
shoe  shine  box.   They'll  whip  a  razor  on  your 
Achilles  tendon  and  demand  all  your  money. 
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It's  either  pay  or  be  a  cripple  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

"Thanks  Soop;  I'll  remember," 

Soop  had  been  everywhere  and  done  every- 
thing.  He  was  one  of  the  better  story  tellers 
I'd  ever  worked  with.   He  had  done  things  that 
would  make  Captain  America  blanch,  including 
getting  rolled  in  Edinburgh  after  "falling 
asleep"  in  a  bar.   True  to  their  nature,  the 
Scots  had  taken  Soop's  money,  watch,  rings,  and 
coat,  but  mailed  his  wallet  back  to  him.   Gen- 
tlemen, all  those  Scots. 

One  signature  down.   Now  on  to  the  Chief. 

"Silk,  you  just  got  off  leave.   You  know 
you're  screwing  your  buddies." 

"None  of  the  other  guys  want  to  go.  Chief. 
Soop  signed  and  he  checked." 

"Well,  okay,  but  you're  screwing  your 
buddies.   The  Gunner  has  to  sign  this." 

The  Gunner  was  our  officer.   Not  a  bad  guy 
when  he  wasn't  careful  and  luckily  we  had 
caught  him  only  half  awake. 

"If  Chief  says  it's  okay  then  it's  okay  by 
me.   Didn't  you  just  get  off  leave.  Silk?" 

The  next  few  hours  were  taken  up  with  in- 
terrogations, explanations,  accusations,  and 
all  the  other  demeaning  devices  the  navy  uses 
to  keep  its  men  respectful  and  in  their  proper 
places.   In  their  view,  the  proper  place  was 
under  their  collective  thumb.   Each  officer 
was  given  the  required  answers  and  finally  the 
signatures  were  obtained. 

We'd  made  it.   The  tickets  were  bought, 
the  bags  packed,  and  the  orders  for  hookahs 
taken.   One  of  the  guys  wanted  more  than  a 
hookah. 

"If  you  guys  had  any  sense  you'd  buy  up 
a  bunch  of  hash,  take  it  back  to  the  States 
and  sell  it.  You'd  really  clean  up."       i 
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In  the  capitalistic  tradition  of  our  fore- 
fathers, P.W.  and  I  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea. 

"Where  would  we  hide  the  shit?" 

"On  a  boat  as  big  as  the  Independence  we 
could  find  somewhere  but  how  would  we  get  it 
off  the  boat  back  in  the  States?" 

"Even  before  that  we  have  to  get  it  through 
Greek  customs  at  the  border.   You  know  there's 
no  love  lost  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks, 
they'll  probably  rake  us  over  the  coals  going 
and  coming." 

"Well,  it  was  a  great  idea.   We  could  have 
really  made  some  money.   Imagine  what  ten 
pounds  of  hash  would  sell  for  back  home." 

"Damn  it,  we've  got  to  figure  out  something. 
A  chance  like  this  doesn't  happen  often." 

Getting  up  early  the  next  morning  we  took 
the  liberty  boat  to  the  beach  and  boarded  our 
tour  bus.   Our  tour  guide,  George  unpronoun- 
cable  last  name,  introduced  himself  and  ex- 
plained that  we  had  to  get  passports  to  go  to 
Turkey  and  his  cousin  would  take  the  necessary 
pictures  for  a  nominal  fee.   It  turned  out  that 
George  was  a  Greek  flim-flam  man  of  the  first 
order  and  this  was  only  the  first  of  his  deals. 
George's  brother  drove  the  bus  with  great  aban- 
don and  in  tune  with  the  music  from  the  tape 
player;  if  the  music  was  fast  so  was  the  rate 
of  travel,   Greek  music  is  usually  fast  so  the 
scenery  was  blurred.   Oh  well,  the  dead  of 
winter  in  between  snows  is  not  a  good  time  for 
scenery.   Besides,  our  thoughts  were  on  other 
things . 

The  first  day  ended  with  a  sumptuous  meal 
of  hard  bread,  mystery  meat,  and  wine,   George 
owned  the  hotel  so  the  accomodations  were 
Spartan,  but  at  least  everything  wasn't  navy 
gray. 
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It  was  still  dark  when  the  fifty  of  us 
stumbled  out  of  our  rooms  and  reboarded  our 
mud-covered  chariot  the  next  morning.   The 
muddy,  barren  Greek  countryside  suddenly 
became  muddy,  barren  Turkish  countryside. 
The  border  crossing,  normally  an  up  against 
the  wall  type  inspection,  was  greatly  sim- 
plified by  five  bottles  of  Johnny  Walker 
Red  scotch  which  George  presented  to  the 
customs  inspectors  and  we  weren't  even  asked 
to  leave  the  bus,   George  told  us  with  a  sly 
grin  that  the  return  crossing  would  be  even 
easier  since  he  would  be  dealing  with  his 
own  countrymen.   He  then  gave  us  an  explana- 
tory speech  saying  that  Turkey  was  a  nation 
of  farmers  while  Greece  was  the  birthplace 
of  democracy.   Directly  over  George's  head 
was  the  ever  present  S3rmbol  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Greece.   The  symbol  was  a  soldier  in 
battle  dress  superimposed  upon  a  Phoenix 
rising  out  of  flames.   The  obvious  contradic- 
tion escaped  George  and  that  made  me  a  little 
sad.   Greece  was  a  country  that  was  physically 
in  chains  and  that  survived  by  remembering 
better  times.   The  Greek  chains  were  seldom 
visible  but  the  Turkish  government  was  every- 
where.  It  seemed  that  every  village  was 
cluttered  with  men  with  machine  guns  on  their 
backs.   Or  possibly,  we  Americans  were  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  show  of  force.   The  snow 
that  was  falling  contrasted  the  olive  drab  of 
the  uniforms. 

Istanbul  was  rising  out  of  a  covering  of 
white  when  we  arrived  in  the  late  afternoon. 
The  blizzard  obstructed  virtually  all  of  the 
buildings  from  our  curious  gaze  and  it  was 
only  after  we  had  checked  into  our  hotel  and 
unpacked  our  cameras  that  P.W.  and  I  really 
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discovered  Istanbul.   It  was  a  three  dog  night 
in  the  finest  Eskimo  tradition  but  we  braved 
the  cold  and  the  snow  storm  to  take  pictures 
and  see  ten  million  Turks.   The  light  was  fail- 
ing fast  and  the  only  photographable  structure 
was  a  war  memorial  in  a  square  near  our  hotel. 
The  figurines,  frozen  in  bronze,  were  in  posi- 
tions of  great  stress  and  determination  to 
depict  the  heroism  of  the  good  guys .   I  trans- 
lated the  lines  of  Turkish  on  the  plaque  to 
read,  "Our  heroes  can  lick  your  heroes."  This 
was  not  out  of  disrespect  but  whimsy  brought 
on  by  the  icicles  growing  from  their  noses  and 
the  snow  on  those  furrowed  brows  and  broad 
shoulders.   We  stood  there  in  a  driving  snow 
storm  taking  pictures  of  metal  men  i-jlth   snow 
covered  weapons  when  P.W.  said, 

"God  had  a  hell  of  a  sense  of  humor!" 

I  found  this  hilarious  but  the  Turks  walking 
by  only  saw  two  laughing  fools  with  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  cameras  rusting  in 
their  hands  and  passed  by  with  looks  of  "Yankee 
go  home"  in  their  eyes ,  so  we  returned  to  our 
hotel.   That  was  our  first  encounter  with  the 
screamer . 

P.W.  was  the  first  to  react  with  his  usual, 

"What  the  hell  is  that?" 

I  sat  remembering  every  movie  I  had  ever 
seen  that  contained  Arabs  and  said, 

"Gunga  Din." 

"Din  is  the  right  word  for  it.   Som.ebody's 
gonna  get  in  deep  shit  if  he  gets  caught 
making  all  that  racket.   The  cops  here  all 
carry  machine  guns  and  they  look  nasty  enough 
to  use  them." 

P.W.  had  a  soft  spot  for  machine  guns.   In 
Crete,  an  overanxious  Greek  guard  had  shot  at 
us  with  one  when  we  failed  to  stop  at  his  post 
after  a  debauch  in  Souda  Bay.   The  guy  driving 
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the  truck  was  too  drunk  to  hear  so  it  really 
wasn't  his  fault.   Luckily,  the  guard's  aim 
was  as  bad  as  their  local  beverage,  ouzo,  was 
potent,  so  all  escaped  unscathed;  but  that's 
another  story. 

I  explained  that  the  screamer  was  a  Moslim 
priest  calling  the  people  to  prayer.   P.W. 
remembered  the  same  movie  and  we  both  decided 
to  get  a  picture  of  this  man  during  his  act. 
In  the  movies,  his  counterpart  stood  atop  one 
of  the  towers  on  the  mosque;  one  thing  Istan- 
bul had  plenty  of  was  mosques.   We  could  see 
one  of  the  minor  ones  from  the  window  of  our 
hotel  room.   We  decided  to  keep  a  vigil  until 
one  of  us  had  our  picture.   Since  it  could  be 
a  long  wait,  I  went  to  the  grocery  store  to 
get  some  food. 

The  grocery  store  was  similar  to  its 
American  equivalent.   I  was  able  to  complete 
the  entire  transaction  without  speaking  a  word, 
which  was  very  fortunate  since  I  speak  no 
Turkish.   It  was  at  the  grocery  that  I  acquired 
one  of  the  most  important  bits  of  information 
yet.  Wine  was  about  fifty  cents  a  bottle. 
Being  a  romantic,  my  purchase  consisted  of 
several  bottles  of  wine,  some  cheese,  and  a 
bag  of  apples. 

Back  in  the  room  we  discovered  the  wine 
to  be  excellent,  the  cheese  acceptable,  and  the 
apples  so  hard  that  they  were  unedible,  but 
after  a  second  trip  to  the  store  for  more  wine, 
the  apples  were  forgiven.   We  were  throwing  them 
out  the  window  at  the  chimneys  on  the  next  roof 
when  we  heard  the  sound  that  sent  us  both  stag- 
gering for  our  cameras.   He  was  back!   It  was 
now  very  dark  and  blurry  but  we  managed  to  focus 
somehow.   It  was  then  that  we  noticed  the 
speakers. 

"Bazarewsky's  gonna  be  pissed,"  P.W. 
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slurred,  "when  he  finds  out  that  his  screw- 
ball buddy  is  sitting  on  his  butt  in  the  base- 
ment somewhere,  screaming  into  a  P. A.  system 
instead  of  up  there  in  the  tower  in  the  cold. 
He'll  resign  from  their  religion." 

Bazarewsky  was  a  guy  we  worked  with  who 
always  put  "Moslem"  in  the  space  marked  re- 
ligion on  all  the  forms .  We  never  knew  if 
he  was  serious  or  not,  but  he  was  disappointed 
when  we  couldn't  rent  a  goat  to  bring  to  his 
wedding  later  that  year.   He  always  said  that 
a  Polish  Moslem  wedding  had  to  have  a  goat. 
We  could  have  rented  some  chickens,  but  he 
wouldn't  be  appeased  even  by  our  telling  him 
that  the  Rent-A-Goat  business  was  defunct  in 
Virginia  Beach.   But  that's  another  story,  too. 

The  speakers  had  been  a  disappointment  but 
the  night  was  still  young  and  George  had  pro- 
mised to  take  us  to  an  authentic  Turkish  night 
club. 

We  had  somehow  missed  the  tour  bus  but  we 
received  directions  from  the  desk  clerk.   The 
"authentic"  Turkish  night  club  was  named  the 
Black  Cat  and  could  be  found  about  half  a 
block  from  the  Istanbul  Hilton.   We  had  but 
to  find  the  Istanbul  Hilton  and  we  were  there. 
Simplicity  itself !   Miles  later  and  much 
clearer  of  head  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  more  likely  to  find  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  alive  and  well  than  the  Istanbul 
Hilton.   The  solution  was  to  hire  a  taxi  and 
we  attempted  to  do  this. 

There  couldn't  be  more  than  two  1953  Buicks 
in  the  whole  of  Turkey.   One  of  them  wheezed 
to  a  stop  at  the  curb  and  we  climbed  in.   Our 
luck  was  holding  so  the  driver  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish and  my  Turkish  hadn't  gotten  any  better. 
What  followed  was  several  minutes  of  saying 
Istanbul  Hilton  in  pidjin  Turkish.   Somehow, 
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we  got  our  message  across  and  were  all  set  to 
play  the  game  that  I  liked  best. 

The  game  had  no  name  and  only  a  few  rules. 
The  object  of  the  game  was  for  one  person  to 
sell  something  to  another  person  for  the  highest 
price  possible.   The  buyer  tries  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  and  great  fun  is  had  by  all. 
The  language  barrier  was  still  there  but  our 
driver  rose  above  it.   He  wrote  a  figure  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  me.   Pawn  to 
King  3!   I  took  the  paper,  looked  at  it,  and 
started  to  laugh.   I  handed  the  paper  to  P.W. 
He  read  it  and  laughed.   I  took  the  paper  back 
and  wrote  down  a  figure  less  than  half  the 
original  and  handed  it  back  to  the  driver. 
Pawn  to  King  3!   Our  driver  was  not  very  happy 
with  this  figure  because  he  talked  passionately 
for  several  minutes.   Of  course,  I  didn't 
understand  what  he  was  saying  but  I  had  been 
in  the  same  situation  in  Tijuana  and  that  dri- 
ver had  told  me  about  his  starving  children, 
pregnant  wife,  and  sick  father.   I  imagine 
the  speeches  were  very  similar.   The  paper 
changed  hands  back  and  forth  until  we  arrived 
at  a  number  three  fourths  of  the  original. 
The  Turk  would  go  no  lower  and  the  Yanks  would 
go  no  higher.   Stalemate!   The  situation 
called  for  a  desperate  move  so  I  employed 
the  Tijuana  Gambit.   This  was  a  dangerous 
ploy  for  if  it  failed  we  would  be  back  on 
the  street  in  the  snow.   Steeling  myself  for 
that  eventuality,  I  made  my  move.   I  opened 
the  door  to  get  out,  the  driver  grabbed  my 
shoulder  and  then  threw  up  his  hands  signaling 
his  resignation.   We  had  won!   The  driver 
started  the  Buick,  drove  about  fifty  yards, 
made  a  U-Turn  and  stopped  at  the  curb.   We 
had  been  had  but  good.   The  low,  non-descript 
building  in  front  of  which  we  were  stopped 
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was  familiar  to  us  because  we  had  walked  past 
it  at  least  twice.  Choking  back  a  chuckle, 
our  Turkish  Robin  Hood  held  out  his  hand  for 
pajnnent.  Between  P.W.  and  myself  we  had  been 
taken  for  fools  from  Tokyo  to  Turkey  and  this 
man  had  done  it  with  more  finesse  than  anyone 
so  we  paid  up  and  got  out. 

The  Turkish  night  club  featured  a  Greek 
band,  Turkish  dancers,  a  man  billed  as  a 
"star  of  American  stage,  screen  and  televi- 
sion" whom  we  had  never  heard  of  and  the 
inevitable  belly-dancers.   The  Turks  prefer 
their  women  slightly  heavy  and  so  these 
dancers  were,  therefore,  very  attractive  to 
the  Turkish  audience.   The  flesh  flowed  as 
did  the  wine.   Hours  later  ue   swayed  through 
the  streets  marveling  that  so  much  could  be 
moved  so  vigorously  for  so  long.   Visions  of 
undulating  stomachs  haunted  my  dreams  that 
night . 

The  next  morning  we  boarded  our  buses 
early  and  were  off  to  see  the  highlights  of 
the  city  of  Istanbul.   We  spent  the  m.orning 
going  from  mosque  to  m.osque.   The  Blue  mosque 
was  first. 

The  Blue  Mosque  was  a  very  large  building 
with  pointed  towers.   We  tramped  through  the 
snow  to  the  door  and  were  told  to  remove  our 
shoes.   We  did  so  and  George  told  us  to  tip 
the  doorman  so  that  our  shoes  would  be  there 
when  we  came  out.   The  interior  of  the  mos- 
que was  very  dark.   The  cold  penetrated  the 
ornate  rugs  on  the  floor  and  also  our  socked 
feet.   I  wondered  if  the  physicians  of  Istan- 
bul had  been  instrumental  in  imposing  the  no 
shoe  rule.   After  our  eyes  adjusted  to  the 
subdued  light  the  true  beauty  of  the  building 
became  apparant.   The  massive  windows  that 
pierced  the  walls  were  made  of  blue  stained 
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glass  in  very  ornate  geometric  designs.  George 
explained  that  the  Moslem  religion  prohibited 
the  reproduction  of  any  living  thing.  This 
would  seem  to  limit  the  Moslem  artist,  but  he 
had  risen  above  the  restrictions  of  his  reli- 
gion. The  pastoral  scenes  and  saints'  images 
of  the  Christian  churches  looked  very  amateu- 
rish in  comparison  to  these  wondrous  designs. 
The  vaulting  walls  and  ceilings  were  one  mass 
of  interlocking  geometric  figures  done  in  blue. 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  was  more  of  the 
same.   This  mosque  had  been  a  Christian  Church 
of  long  ago  but  with  the  ouster  of  the  Christ- 
ians had  become  a  Moslem  temple.   The  wall 
decorations  were  again  geometric  designs  but 
this  time  in  various  colors.   P.W.  and  I  lin- 
gered in  the  mosque  taking  pictures  and 
emerged  from  the  darkness  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  pitched  battle. 

The  small  American  force  was  surrounded! 
We  were  outnumbered  five  to  one!   The  open 
plain  in  front  of  our  position  was  crowded 
with  screaming  blood-thirsty  Turks.   The  air 
was  filled  with  missiles  and  suddenly  I  was 
hit!   The  wet  stuff  ran  through  my  hair  and 
down  my  neck.   I  cursed  my  assailants  and 
ran  to  where  my  comrades  were  making  a  stand. 
We  were  fifty  well-trained  American  fighting 
men  against  a  force  larger  than  ours  but  we 
had  a  tradition  to  uphold.   We  did  not  know 
why  we  were  in  this  fight  but  we  were  in  it 
to  win.   The  screaming  Turks  charged  and 
almost  over  ran  us.   Here  was  where  our 
training  and  heritage  paid  off.   We  stood 
firm,  shouting  phrases  which  had  inspired 
our  forefathers. 

"Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

"Fire  when  ready,  Gridley." 

"Damn  the  torpedoes!   Full  speed  ahead!" 
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P.W.  was  suddenly  at  my  side  saying, 

"Here  are  your  shoes,  stupid.   Isn't  it 
a  little  cold  running  around  in  the  snoxv^  in 
just  your  socks?" 

I  put  on  my  shoes  and  we  decided  to  make 
a  suicidal  charge  toward  our  objective.   It 
seemed  our  only  hope.  We  charged  through 
the  snov7ball  barrage  thrown  at  us  by  the  mob 
of  school  children  and  barely  reached  our 
bus. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Sultan's  Palace  of 
Topkapi.   The  larger  part  of  t^^7o  thousand 
years  of  Moslem  conquest  and  the  plunder 
gained  therein  was  kept  in  this  palace.   The 
sheer  mass  of  the  treasure  was  staggering. 
We  toured  room  after  room  of  Ming  china,  fine 
porcelain,  and  gem  encrusted  articles.   The 
sultans  had  a  great  liking  for  precious  stones 
and  had  everything  from  a  baby  cradle  to 
thrones  inlaid  with  the  gems .   We  saw  a  throne 
made  of  gold  inlaid  x<7ith  diamonds  and  one 
with  pearls.   Hopefully,  he  also  had  one  made 
of  something  soft  because  diamonds  and  pearls 
are  nice  but  not  all  that  comfortable  to  sit 
on.   The  vault  room  contained  the  very  expen- 
sive treasures  such  as  a  diamond  the  size  of 
a  baseball  made  into  a  necklace.   P.W.  and  I 
decided  that  it  must  have  taken  a  very  spe- 
cial kind  of  X'joman  to  wear  that  necklace  with- 
out  looking  tacky.   Any  one  of  these  items 
would  have  made  an  impressive  display,  but 
as  a  whole  it  soon  became  a  bore.   We  were 
told  that  what  we  had  seen  represented  only 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  treasure  and  we  really 
lost  interest.   I  think  we  were  all  in  shock 
when  we  left  the  museum.   It  had  been  a 
museum  not  of  artistic  creations  but  of  wealth 
This  mammoth  display  reminded  us  of  our  mod- 
est plan  to  gain  a  little  wealth.   We  had 
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decided  to  buy  the  hashish  since  George  could 
be  counted  on  to  handle  the  customs  problem. 
With  this  in  mind  we  went  to  the  Grand  Bazaar 
to  comparison  shop  for  hashish. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  due  to  the 
influence  of  Puritanical  America,  hashish  is 
illegal  in  Turkey.   Turkey  produces  more 
opium  and  hashish  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world  but  it  is  illegal  opium  and  hashish. 
The  laws  concerning  such  things  are  very 
strict  but  they  are  rarely  enforced.   It 
would  seem  that  these  laws  are  there  to  in- 
sure the  stream  of  Yankee  dollars  from  our 
foreign  aid  program.   An  explanation  of  what 
necessitates  this  flow  of  dollars  would  in- 
volve a  lengthy  discussion  of  our  self- 
imagined  need  to  buy  the  love  of  the  world 
and  brevity  forbids  this.   We  now  rejoin  our 
heroes  at  the  Grand  Bazaar. 

Try  to  imagine  a  thousand  shops  that 
sell  everything  from  Japanese  radios  to  Mers- 
chem  pipes  to  copper  pots.   Throw  a  roof  over 
the  whole  thing  and  it  would  be  named  the 
Grand  Bazaar.   We  wandered  for  hours  past 
fresh  fruit  stands,  hookah  stands,  wine  shops, 
jewelry  stores,  and  men  who  sold  watches  from 
wheelbarrows.   We  bought  several  hookahs  for 
the  guys  back  on  the  boat.   We  also  discovered 
that  we  could  buy  our  hash  more  cheaply  from 
the  street  vendors  we  had  encountered  on  our 
wanderings . 

We  played  the  taxi  game  and  returned  to 
our  hotel.   We  were  still  a  little  shaky  con- 
cerning our  upcoming  adventure  with  the  dope 
dealers  of  Istanbul,  so  we  had  a  large  supper 
and  great  quantities  of  wine  to  give  us  cou- 
rage.  Several  bottles  of  courage  later  we 
hit  the  street  in  search  of  our  salesman. 

We  were  approached  several  times  by 
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salesmen  but  none  had  the  amount  we  required. 
We  continued  our  search  and,  after  several 
stops  for  more  courage,  we  found  our  man.   He 
said  that  he  did  not  have  the  amount  we  re- 
quired with  him  but  that  he  could  get  it  and 
be  back  in  fifteen  minutes.   We  watched  him 
disappear  down  the  alley  and  P.W.  said, 

"What  if  he  goes  home  and  comes  back  with 
some  friends  and  just  takes  our  money?" 

"One  of  us  should  take  the  money  and  wait 
across  the  street.   The  other  could  check  the 
hash  then  get  the  money." 

"Well,  you're  bigger  than  me  so  you  stay 
and  I'll  take  the  money." 

At  the  time  it  sounded  like  a  good  plan  so 
I  agreed.   P.W.  took  the  money  and  staggered 
across  the  street.   He  promised  to  come  to  my 
aid  if  things  went  bad,  so  I  sat  down  on  a 
pile  of  bricks  to  wait  for  our  man.   I  began 
to  reflect  upon  our  plan  and,  to  my  dismay, 
found  several  glaring  faults.   Suppose  the 
man  came  back  with  the  hash;  I  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  brick  hashish  and 
shredded  lettuce.   I  could  sink  our  money  in 
rabbit  food.   Suppose  I  recognized  the  rabbit 
food  and  the  man  kicked  the  shit  out  of  me. 
He  seemed  capable  enough.   I  was  starting  to 
sober  now  and  that  wasn't  good.   I  was  phy- 
sically bigger  than  P.W.  but  I  came  equipped 
with  a  spine  made  of  lime  Jell-0.   Suppose 
the  man  came  back  with  some  friends  instead 
of  the  hash  and  kicked  my  ass  just  out  of 
principle.   They  v7ouldn't  be  very  pleased  to 
discover  that  I  didn't  have  the  money.   The 
telegram  to  my  wife  would  probably  read: 

"We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  husband 
was  killed  today  in  the  act  of  buying  hashish." 

Suppose  they  got  both  of  us;  surely  P.W. 
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would  come  to  my  aid.   Just  where  was  P.W., 
anyway?  He  was  pretty  drunk  when  he  left; 
suppose  he  was  passed  out  in  a  snow  bank 
somewhere?  Well,  only  thirteen  more  minutes 
before  I  could  leave  with  honor.   Chain 
smoking  didn' t  help  my  lungs  but  if  things 
went  bad  I  wouldn't  be  needing  them  anyway. 
I  was  stone  sober  now  and  scared.   I  jumped 
at  every  sound  and  my  senses  strained  for 
some  signal.   I  probably  would  have  fainted 
had  the  man  returned,  but  mercifully,  he 
didn't.   I  found  P.W.  across  the  street  and 
we  decided  the  hell  with  buying  the  hash. 
George  had  promised  to  take  us  to  a  good 
burlesque  show  so  we  decided  to  rejoin  the 
tour  group  there. 

The  burlesque  was  less  interesting  than 
the  belly  dancing  so  we  got  very  drunk.   The 
trip  back  the  next  day  was  a  nightmare  of 
almost  being  sick  from  the  booze  the  night 
before  and  disappointment  from  blowing  our 
opportunity  to  make  a  lot  of  money  quickly. 
We  drove  straight  through  to  Thessoloniki 
and  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Riding  back  to  the  ship  on  the  liberty  boat 
we  heard  the  officer  in  charge  radio  the 
ship  that  he  had  the  Istanbul  tour  on  board. 
The  ship  said  that  precautions  were  being 
taken  and  that  everyone  on  the  boat  would 
be  searched.   The  splashing  noises  told  us 
that  we  hadn't  been  the  only  ones  with  the 
idea  of  getting  something  in  Istanbul  but 
perhaps  we  had  been  the  most  successful. 
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ANOTHER  PERVISION  OF  SOCIETY 

32,  34,  36,  38 

Who  do  you  appreciate? 

A,  B,  C,  D 

Tell  me  what  you  think  of  me. 

Olga,  Warner,  Maidenform,  lace, 

Harness  beauty  for  any  taste. 

Crossing  my  heart  and  bound  to  die. 

Can't  you  tell;  it's  really  eye? 


Sue  Nelson 
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cow  COLLEGE  U.S.A. 

four  letter  word  men  stumble 

through  elementary  gobbledy-gook 

gruesome  twosomes  inhale  big  macs 

joe  blows  jockey  joysticks 

gow  devices  sell  textbooks 

Saturday  night  only  friend  females 

find  that  mister  right  is  never  wrong. 

Where  have  the  culture  vultures  flown? 

Like  senseless  pigions,  smacked  by  glass  windows, 

We  flutter  in  dormitories 

Concerned  only  with  elements 

Of  extracurricular. 

There  are  no  crew-cut 

Collegiate  approches 

To  problems  Here. 

We  believe  in  pot  luck. 

Sue  Nelson 
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QUASI-STELLAR  OBJECT  1975 


Hey  you  reading  comic  books ! 

Hey  you  mesmerized  by  space  fiction! 

Hey  you  eluding  m^  space! 

I  want  to  explain  my  being: 

You  see 

I've  grown  disassembled. 

Like  particles  of  meteoritic  matter 

(devoid  of  any  iron) 

I  perpetually  orbit  around 

You.   i.e.  source  of  my  life. 

This  disjointed  convergence 

Of  cosmic  dust 

Is  surely  closer  to  dirt  than  halos. 

Sometimes 

In  fits  of  accelerated  velocity 

I  rocket  through  the  empyrean 

Like  some  faint  patch 

Of  Kordylewski  dust  cloud, 

Yet  inevitably 

Am  so  easily  broken 

By  these  thrusts  of  solar  wind. 


Sue  Nelson 
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PSYCHOLOGY,  TO  ONE  WON 

Sitting  in  this 

synthetically  nylon 

machine  woven 
Seat, 

I  look  askance  at  my  belly  as  it  growls, 
I*ve  learned  it  isn't  mean  or  menacing. 
Only  hungry. 

Blinking  under  these 

brilliantly  naked 

obscenely  hung 
Bulbs, 

I  listen  intensely  to  tales  of  neurosis, 
I've  learned  it  isn't  mean  or  menacing, 
Only  natural. 

Sue  Nelson 
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FIRST  TANGO  IN  RICHMOND 
Dreamed  of  waltzing  with  Princes 


When  little  girls-their  Daddy's  Darlings- 

Iw  gn- 

b1   sd 


While  waiting  to  be  ladies. 
She  sweated  over  peach  pits  .  p^. • 
•^S"'  carving  them  to  rings. 

11  ■  3 

Like   glacier  ffflTs^   XDL  Tne^  grrrf 

)IiiOW  r  -{ 

Her  pitiful  rings  would  slide 

003   3: 

Crashingly  off  the  too  small 

Fingers  and  thumbs.""-""^ 

i   blxjo 

Determined,  she  would  start  again 

Rubbing  a  new  pit 

On  the  gritty  concrete  sidewalk, 

IB   vL\J 

Fashioning   it  slowly  and 

r*tVT3 

Hoping  someday  everything  would  fit. 


Sue  Nelson 
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THE  DUNGEON 
Michael  Embry 


Why  can't  anyone  hear  me!   I've  been 
trapped  inside  this  dungeon  for  days  and  I 
know  they  can  hear  my  screams  for  help,   I 
can  hear  voices  about  me  and  the  noise  they 
make . 

Days  have  passed  since  that  idiot  forced 
me  off  the  road.   You  try  to  abide  by  the 
fifty-five  mile  speed  limit  and  some  jerk 
travelling  eighty  around  a  curve  leaves  you 
defenseless . 

Luckily,  Marge  and  the  kids  aren't  with 
me.   They  must  be  worried  sick  out  of  their 
heads .   If  only  those  clowns  would  try  to 
hear  me  and  get  me  out  of  this  wreckage! 

Oh  well,  I  guess  it's  only  a  matter  of 
time.   Time!   I  wonder  how  Frank  is  managing 
at  the  office?   I  bet  every  damn  account  is 
overdue  while  that  incompetent  jackass  is 
playing  golf .   I  work  twenty-two  years  in 
setting  up  an  efficient  office  and  manage- 
ment saddles  a  twenty-four  year  old  bum  on 
my  back.  What  gratitude  for  a  job  well-done! 

Oh,  he  has  a  college  diploma  but  the  kid 
is  so  damn  stupid.   Those  college  kids  think 
they're  so  smart.   Smartalecky  in  my  book. 
Little  ol'  me  with  a  high  school  education 
and  years  of  dedicated  work  draws  only  fifty 
dollars  a  month  more  than  him  and  he's  only 
been  with  the  company  two  years !   Is  that 
justice? 

In  twenty  years  I  can  retire  and  hand  the 
reins  over  to  him.   I  pity  the  company  when 
Frank  takes  over. 
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"Respiration  down,  get  the  oxygen  tent!" 


What  was  that  I  heard?  Was  there  somebody 
else  hurt?  My  car  isn't  hidden  in  some  brush 
I  hope. 

I  bet  Marge  is  worried.   Seventeen  years 
together  and  four  beautiful  children.  We've 
had  some  wonderful  years  together  and  the  usual 
ups  and  downs.   I  don't  think  there  vzas  a  love- 
lier woman  than  her  when  we  met.   It  was  love 
at  first  sight  for  me. 

But  hell,  seventeen  years  have  really  taken 
the  toll  on  that  gorgeous  body.   She  was  so 
sweet  looking  when  we  got  married.   That  coal- 
black  hair,  soft-white  skin,  large  firm  breasts 
and  hips  on  that  five  foot  three  frame.   I 
always  looked  forward  to  hopping  in  the  sack 
with  her.   She  was  perfect! 

But  now,  lines  in  her  face,  drooping 
breasts,  flabby  hips,  and  murky  gray  hair  on 
that  chubby  torso  I  once  loved.   And  she  can't 
understand  why  I  look  at  other  women!   If  she 
only  knew  about  the  other  women! 

We  used  to  have  so  much  in  common  years 
ago.   Now  she  only  cares  about  the  children 
and  soap  operas.   We  can't  talk  two  minutes 
before  silence  sets  in. 


"Blood  pressure  dropping,  Dr.  Franklin." 


Where  in  the  hell  is  that  voice  coming  from? 
Help!   Get  me  out  of  this  wreckage  before  I 
scream  myself  to  death!   I  must  be  lying  on  the 
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seat  and  they  can't  see  me.   I  feel  so  tied 
in;  can't  move  a  damn  muscle. 

The  children  don't  even  interest  me  any- 
more.  I  spent  all  that  time  with  Ricky  in 
Little  League  baseball  teaching  him  the  tech- 
niques of  the  game  and  what  does  he  do?  He 
says  that  baseball  is  dead  and  football  is 
the  game  to  play.   What's  the  matter  with 
kids  nowadays?  Duke  Snider,  Mickey  Mantle, 
Stan  Musial,  and  Ted  Williams  don't  mean  a 
thing  to  them.   Now  it's  Joe  Namath,  Larry 
Csonka,  O.J.  Simpson  and  the  rest  of  those 
knuckle-headed  athletes.   Football  ain't  no 
sport ! 

And  little  Patty.   She's  not  so  little 
anymore;  reminds  me  of  her  mother  years  ago. 
It's  hard  to  believe  that  child  is  sixteen 
now.   But  looks  is  where  the  resemblance  ends, 
The  kid  has  no  morals.   Strutting  around  in 
those  halters  with  her  titties  bouncing  and 
tight  jeans  make  her  look  cheap.   Her  mom 
never  did  that!   Those  sissy  boyfriends  of 
hers  don't  impress  me  either.   Long  hair  and 
dirty  moustaches  don't  belong  on  men.   Her 
mom  was  always  proud  to  see  me  in  my  crew  cut 
and  clean  clothes  when  we  were  dating. 

Now  she's  even  talking  about  this  women's 
lib.   Hell,  the  only  place  these  girls  need 
freedom  is  in  the  kitchen  and  making  babies. 
It's  hard  enough  for  a  guy  to  find  a  good 
paying  job  without  some  wacky  broad  working 
for  less.   I  bet  if  all  those  broads  were 
fired  from  their  jobs  and  the  men  took  them 
over  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  welfare. 
Those  broads  screwed  up  the  whole  job  market. 

And  Marge  can't  understand  why  I  won't 
send  Patty  to  college.   If  I  change  my  mind 
it'll  only  be  to  get  her  married  to  some  boy 
studying  to  be  a  doctor  or  lawyer. 
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Jimmy  and  Tina  are  cute  kids  but  I'm  too 
old  to  mess  around  with  them.  What  a  life  they 
have  to  look  forward  to.   They're  in  their 
first  year  of  grade  school  and  they  have  to  be 
bussed  to  nigger  schools.   I  never  saw  a  nigger 
until  I  was  in  the  Army  in  Korea  and  I  wished 
I  had  never  saw  one  then.  Hell,  what  if  my 
little  Tina  married  one  of  them  creatures.   Hea- 
ven forbid!   It  even  makes  me  sick  just  to  see 
Jimmy  playing  ball  with  those  black  boys. 

Dammit,  I  wish  those  clowns  would  find  me. 
I've  never  seen  it  so  dark  in  my  life  and  the 
air  is  so  cold  that  it's  hard  to  believe  it's 
July. 

Life  has  been  miserable  the  past  few 
years.   Maybe  after  I've  recovered  from  this 
accident  I'll  be  able  to  patch  up  my  family 
life.   Church  might  be  a  good  way  to  get 
started;  although  I  don't  believe  in  all  that 
Jesus  garbage  the  preacher  spits  out.  Maybe 
it  will  help  Marge  and  the  kids  think  better 
of  me  and  get  them  back  to  the  old  American 
way  of  living. 

The  damn  communists  have  taken  over  our 
government,  schools,  and  even  business.   You 
can't  even  go  to  a  movie  house  unless  you 
see  some  big  tits  and  hear  that  awful  cussing. 
No  wonder  my  kids  are  screwed  up! 

Back  when  I  was  a  kid  we'd  get  some 
nooky  behind  the  barn.   Now  that  was  an  educ- 
ation.  For  fun  we'd  drink  a  six  pack  of 
Pabst  and  get  a  little  high.   Nowadays  the 
kids  run  around  half  naked,  sleep  together, 
and  smoke  those  marijuana  cigarettes.   Hell, 
even  the  boys  sleep  together!  Must  be  that 
long  hair  down  to  their  asses  causing  that. 
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"Pulse  is  weakening." 


Damnation!   Help!   Get  me  out  of  this  car! 
I'm  trapped  and  can't  move.   Can  anybody 
hear  me! 


"Next  of  kin  have  been  notified.   Shall 
I  summon  a  priest  to  perform  the  last  rites?" 


Is  there  somebody  else  down  here  with  me? 
Oh,  I'm  so  cold!  Jesus,  why  can't  they  find 
me? 


"What's  the  man's  name?" 
"Lloyd  Jackson." 


Lloyd  Jackson?   That's  me!   They've  found 
me  at  last. 


"The  priest  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes 
How  much  time  do  you  think  he's  got?" 


What  do  you  mean  how  much  time  I've  got' 
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"A  matter  of  minutes." 


Minutes !   What  the  hell  are  you  talking 
about? 


"I*ve  done  all  I  can  for  him.   He's  been 
in  coma  for  forty-two  hours.   Poor  guy  must 
have  suffered  with  both  legs  amputated  and 
multiple  fractures  in  the  arms  and  chest." 


I'm  not  dying!   Can't  you  hear  me! 
Don't  let  me  die.   God  help  me. 


"How  did  it  happen?" 

"A  car  accident  three  miles  east  of 
town.   We've  had  him  for  nearly  two  days 
in  the  Intensive  Care  room  but  he's  shown 
no  sign  of  improvement.   Just  lays  there, 
motionless." 


I'm  dying! 


"Pulse  rate  is  twenty." 


I'm  trapped  inside  my  lifeless  body, 
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How  will  Marge  and  the  kids  live  without  me? 
I  can't  die!   God  forgive 


I'u^  t 


He's  dead." 
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windowless  freighters  chug  through  the  water, 

and  seals  watch  in  cold  attention. 

from  afternoons  of  solitaire  and  coffee  come 

dreams  on  which  stories  form, 

perilous  in  intent 

but  harmless  in  retrospect. 

they  seem  like  castles  atop  mountains, 

impregnable,  wandering  dovm 

sidelines  of  confusion  and  mistaken  phrases, 

bottled  up  to  the  point  that 

outer  fringes  are  blurred. 

forgotten  to  the  point  that 

memories  are  dreams, 

while  pianos  play  softly  in  the  background. 

T.  G.  Moore 
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there  are  maniacs  in  my  world, 

and  one  of  them  is  me. 

three  are  in  my  closet, 

on  the  floor  at  tea. 

i  see  them  at  my  window; 

i  catch  them  at  my  door . 

sometimes  they  talk  in  private 

and  then  they  laugh  at  me. 

if  i  could  find  one  crying, 

i  would  not  feel  so  bad. 

but  they  are  always  smiling. 

i  wish  they  all  were  dead. 

but  to  wish  them  gone  is  overture; 

to  be  angry  is  to  applaud. 

merry-go-rounds  and  ferris  wheels, 

who  will  ride  them  now? 

T.  G.  Moore 
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lighted  graves  in  the  midst  of  night 

shout  oaths  at  dogs  as  they  bark. 

if  measurement  could  only  be  precise  enough 

to  catch  what  sounds  slip  out, 

who  knows  what  journey's  end  would  come  or 

rest  a  bit  to  see  the  angel  nodding 

as  canoes  drift  down  the  river  and 

disappear  away  from  life? 

my  canoes  have  all  but  left, 

in  legions  few  and  failing. 

we  grasp  the  shirttails  of  existence 

in  a  world  of  bitter  ends. 

we  scoop  into  the  earth, 

dig  in  for  the  assault 

and  hope  it's  over  quickly. 

caravans  about-face  in  the  sand, 

crying  out  with  dead  men's  hands. 

T.  G.  Moore 
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IF  YEATS  COULD  SEE  US  NOW 

echo  my  cries  across  the  river, 
and  leave  my  whispers  standing  on  the  shore, 
that  ship  off  in  the  distance  will  draw 
nearer  as  the  clouds  descend  above  the  waves, 
and  mark  the  depths  where  sharks  converge 
to  feast  on  flesh  polluted  and  drowned, 
the  East  must  have  its  own  way,  and 
I  will  have  mine  while  standing  on  this  bridge, 
if  nothing  more  than  tossing  a  cigarette  into 
the  air. 

slouching  away  from  the  center,  thoughts  dance 

around 
of  crumbled  mountains  and  fallen  monuments, 
while  virtue  and  dignity  have  gone  on 

sabbatical, 
selling  tickets  to  the  Second  Coming. 

T.  G.  Moore 
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take  my  camera  in  your  hand, 

look  beyond  the  plastic,  glass, 

brushed  steel  and  leather. 

notice  how  the  measurements  all  conform, 

the  fittings  fit,  the  symmetry  is  intact. 

observe  its  coolness,  cool  detached 

from  cool. 

objectivity  is  its  name, 

and  silence  is  its  realm  as  focus, 

exposure  and  retention 

come  to  bear  on  reality. 

manipulate  its  devices  and 

calibrate  the  wheels,  but 

point  it  only  where  there's  light; 

darkness  spoils  all  graven  images. 

a  lens  ground  fine,  please  notice, 

to  finely  grind  the  world; 

sweet  clarity.   Now  do  the  same  with  my  eyes, 

T.  G.  Moore 
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1990  DIALOGUE 

"the  point  is,"  as  he  used  to  say  when  thinking 
made  his  head  ache, 

"that  I  can  no  longer  tolerate  your  insane  out- 
look on  everything. 
Why  must  everything  be 
a  symbol  to  you  (to  me?) , 
why  must  everything  be  'typical' 
of  something  else?   Can't  anything  just  be 
as  it  is 

and  left  alone  without  attaching  some  damn 
cosmic  statement  to  it?" 
"good  question,"  I  replied,  "why  indeed?" 

Gloria  Steinem  wears  panty  hose  and  Abbie 

Hoffman 
picks  his  nose,  so  who's  a  radical  now? 

Your  blue 
jeans  have  faded  into  tailor-made  slacks, 
that  field  jacket  you  used  to  wear  looks 

now  more  like 
a  Brooks  Brothers  suit. 
Dutch  Masters  have  replaced  the  dope  you 

smoke  and 
doesn't  it  feel  good  to  be  rich? 
your  daughter  takes  piano  lessons , 
but  wasn't  it  fun  throwing  bricks? 
Pucci-clad,  your  wife  (YOUR  WIFE!?)  gets 

around  in  the 
Porsche  her  dad  gave  the  both  of  you  for 

being  so  reformed 
(forgive  and  forget,  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
live  and  let  live;  "that's  what  I  always 

say,"  you  said) . 
You  washed  your  mind  down  the  kitchen  sink 
and  now  stand  up  in  bars  to  sing 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  wuz  in  de  land  o'cotton..." 
(remember  when  you  put  words  like  screw  and 
ass-hole  in  your  poems  just  for  decoration?) 

"But  Dad,"  I  continued,  "the  point  is  there  is 
no  point  to  anything." 
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to  the  carnival-players  and  doom-seers, 

why  must  still  water  run  deep? 

holy  trinity,  for  all  its  confines  of  time  and 

space, 
cannot  answer  the  question, 
empty  soap  boxes  and  pressed  leaves 
take  all  the  time  of  an  hourglass. 
But  people  die  across  the  river  in  minutes, 
like  split  personalities,  we  sit  and  think 
about  all  the  problems  of  the  universe, 
then  walk  out  the  door, 
who  could  bear  to  add  two  and  two 
when  figures  don't  really  matter? 
only  distant  noises  made  by  moving  years, 
and  clustered  sunsets  that  peek  above  the 

horizon 
before  they  die, 

count  in  a  mass  concourse  of  human  essence, 
nothing  is  known  by  its  shadow, 
just  as  dust  settles  without  question, 
i  am  the  only  maker  of  reality, 
but  for  those  who  cannot  play  the  game, 
i  pretend  that  messengers  bring  the  days, 
somewhere,  off  into  the  expanded  vision  of  a 

wit's  end, 
are  the  letters  pasted  in  disarray  on  the  page, 
which  will,  generations  from  now, 
become  the  trust  of  time's  guardian, 
rest  assured  that  we  must  only  ask  those 

questions 
for  which  there  are  absolute  answers; 
the  rest  must  be  buried  below  the  scavenger's 

reach, 
bluegills,  passing  under  the  bridge  on  their 

way  to  breakfast, 
hardly  notice  the  faintly  distinct 
cries  of  a  dying  time, 
the  mortgage  on  the  age  has  been  foreclosed, 

and  with  it, 
slow  decay  accelerates  into  rapid  degeneration. 
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i  am  the  only  maker  of  reality, 

who  reaps  the  harvest  but  once, 

knowing  that  another  crop  will  never  come. 

now,  only  shallow  rows  of  once-brilliant 

seeds , 

that  ceased  to  grow  at  the  sudden  beckon  of 
my  brother's  voice, 

line  the  garden. 

tonight  is  the  last  night  of  the  world. 

in  an  instant,  it  will  all  be  gathered  up 

in  a  terrible  unleashing  of  power, 

all  too  quick  for  eyes  to  see  or  minds  to 
know, 

a  caustic  sweeping  across  the  realm  of  dignity, 

an  acid  tearing  at  the  veins  of  pride. 

too  much,  too  much  for  one  dimension  to  handle, 

it  carries  over  into  another. 

someone  left  the  gate  open, 

but  no  one  saw  the  doom  and  no  one  left  the 
carnival. 

the  massive  heat  that  seared  our  backs, 
reddened  our  faces , 

would  sustain  a  fire  in  the  eyes  of  the  sur- 
vivors 

for  a  thousand  million  years, 

beyond  our  own  time,  the  vision  blurs. 


T,  G,  Moore 
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THE  NIGHT  CAFE 

A  roulette  marble  spins  unseen 
like  a  compass  needle  lost  its  way 
into  the  dusty  light  of  the  night  cafe. 
There  sits  a  red-faced  fat  man  playing 
chimes  upon  a  glass  with  fork  and  knife. 

While  a  waitress  in  flight 
makes  her  bid  for  the  night 
waltzing  on  coffee  stained  tables. 
Nods  her  head  with  a  Thank  You  grin 
and  is  off  for  another  round. 

In  the  decolored  light  by  the  corner  booth 
quite  late,  the  sleepy  old  man  bows  into  his 

bowl 
and  awakes  with  an  oatmeal  beard. 
His  sopping  chin  wiped  with  a  Thank  You  grin 
rests  for  another  round. 

Behind  the  newspage  freyed  light  exposes 
eyes  that  blink  at  words  transposed, 
he  turns  his  glance  up  from  the  coffee  cup 
refilled  with  a  Thank  You  grin,  listens  for 
the  swishing  skirt,  and  waits  patiently 
as  another  round  begins. 


Steven  Cambron 
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DANCING  GAILY  ON  SOFTENED  PAW 

Bloody  hounds  cry  out  in  shame 
Acquaintances,  yet,  they  have  no  name 
They're  we  crunch  beneath  our  feet 
Yet  they  shudder  in  cold  and  sweat  in  heat 

Call  them  by  code  or  whistle  clear 
They'll  come  in  numbers  from  far  and  near 
Dancing  gaily  on  softened  paw 
Never  a  stumble  never  a  fall 

Darken  another  page  with  rhymes 
Write  of  sickness  and  age  old  times 
Speak  cruel  of  those  that  sneer  or  cry 
Reject  and  never  ask  yourself  why 

They're  us  we  see  that's  why  we  frown 
And  even  dogs  sometime  feel  down 
Offer  a  hand  or  kind  word  of  praise 
Squint  to  see  past  the  frozen  haze 


Lowell  Keith  Combs 


THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  STRAW  HAT 

The  girl  with  the  straw  hat 
Stumbles 

Behind  her  mother  on  the  hot  street. 
Clinging  desperately 
To  her  mother's  swishing  skirt 
For  protection. 
They  duck  into  the  five-and-dime  store, 
A  haven — 

Against  the  scorching  sun 

And  the  thickness  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  crowd. 
The  girl  hesitates  slightly 
Before  the  crystal  cases 
Of  peppermint  candy  mountains. 
Only  to  be  dragged  away 
By  her  busy  mother. 

Before  she  could  submit  a  broken  plea. 
They  pass  the  endless  chain 
Of  dolls. 

Small  hands  reach  out 

To  cradle  one  against  her  aching  breast. 

But  her  mother  scolds  her. 

And  slaps  her  hands  away. 
Once  more , 
They  walk  into  the  blinding  sunlight 

Of  the  crowded  street. 
The  mother  holding  tightly 
To  the  girl  with  the  straw  hat 

The  bare  feet 

And  the  empty,  searching  hands. 


Larry  Bernard 


FINAL  SUNSET 
A  sunset  always  weighs  heavy 
On  my  mind. 

Somehow 

It  gives  me  the  feeling 

That  my  life  is  also  sliding  painfully 

Down  that  amber  sky — 

And  will  soon  by  lying 

In  a  smoldering  heap 

Behind  the  mountains. 

Larry  Bernard 
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Being  in  a  state  where  age  shows  its  inexperience 
I  often  wonder  what  I  am  doing 
I'm  really  confused 

sometimes 
I'd  like  to  cry. 
It  seems  unfair  to  me 

the  pressure  I  must  withstand  ^ 

and  still  stand  strong  and  straight 
never  deviating  from  the  standards, 
while  I  battle  against  life's  hurricane  forces 
of  injustice. 

I'm  really  not  complaining- 

I'm  just  trying  to  understand  why  some  people 
get  all  the  breaks  in  life, 
and  who  other  people 
just  get  broken. 

Sbeck 

A  childhood  or  so  ago  someone  fenced  in  my  forest, 
I  have  not  decided  whether  they  fenced  the 

forest  in, 
or  fenced  the  world  out, 
but  they  did  it. 
I  cried. 
I  felt  the  pain  those  cold  metal  stakes  caused 

in  the  Earth's  side 
I  felt  the  hurt  the  trees  felt  when  I  turned  to 

leave 
without  caressing  even  one  of  their  branches, 
(I  think  I  heard  one  small  pine  crying, 
but  I  knew  the  wind  would  have  to  soothe  its 

loneliness) 
I  never  went  back:   it  was  time  to  grow  up. 
I  can  never  go  back. 
But  I'll  never  forget, 
a  childhood  or  so  ago, 
when  someone  fenced  in  my  forest. 

Sbeck 


TWA  CORBIES 

Two  crows  sitting  on  a  tree  branch 

One  motheaten  crow  says  to  other  stuffed  crow. 

Wanna  come  up  to  my  place  and  screw? 
Why  Wilbur,  what  a  vulgar  suggestion. 

Well  then. 

Sewers  looking  pretty  tonight. 
Perfume  is  in  the  air. 

Tourist  slums  are  a  selling  sight. 
The  moon  is  bright  and  fair. 

Prisoners  banging  on  the  bars  tonight. 
Don't  see  no  bars  nowhere. 

In  that  case,  my  dear, 

Wanna  come  up  and  see  my  etchings? 

Why  Wilbur,  I'd  be  delighted. 


Rebecca  Burden 


MY  SISTER 


"Whyl"  my  father  said  the  other  day, 

"Your  cousin  looks  very  old." 

My  cousin  looks  very  old. 

With  her  teenage  husband 

Who  floats  around,  his  hair  with  him 

On  his  1950  Harley-Davidson 

And  his  1950  set  of  toys  - 

And  his  1950  crud  along. 

Of  course  my  cousin  looks  old. 

And  there  is  my  sister 
With  her  stretched  tight  gray  skin 
wrinkled  somehow. 
And  her  hair. 

It's  gone  through  the  change 
So  many  times. 

And  each  time  a  little  bit  of 

whatever  it  is  that  makes  an  18-year-old  look  18 
kinda  washes  away. 
There  is  my  washed  out  sister, 
who  has  a  son  as  old  as  -  -  well  too  old. 
She  talks  of  children  and  doctors  and  gossip 
and  relatives  and  "woman  things".  .. 
And  writes  to  me  -  "Don't  get  married" 
"Don't  have  children"  -  "Don't  let  any  man 
get  hung  up  in  your  hair  -  and  your  body." 
"Men  are  a  syphilitic  parasite.   They  get  hold 

of  you 
Eat  your  brain.   They  blind  your  eyes. 
They  rot  away  your  fingers. 
You  become  blind,  mindless  drudges. 
Yes,  drudges. 
Where  is  the  world?" 
But  always  the  men  leave  little 
itching  spots  that  -every  time  you  scratch- 
reveal  those  cloudy  18-year-old 
dreams . 
And  it's  a  nasty  itch. 
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And  there  are  mothers 
Who  marry  their  teachers  -  or  fathers 
or  idols, 
or  even  sons. 

They  always  have  "my  beautiful  son." 
and  diligent  houses. 

And  a  stop  at  the  drugstore  includes 
A  Harlequin  Romance 
Because  somewhere  along  with 
Emancipation 

the  opiate  H  got  slipped  in. 
And  housewives  who  could  be 
Fiona  or  Laurie  or  Arabella 
(names  only  cost  50<:  -  and  so  does  reality) 
vacuum  in  The  Outback 

struggle  with  laundry  in  England  &  Sweden 
&  Switzerland  &  France  -  anywhere  but  in  the 

good  old  U.  S.  of  A. 

And  you're  always  Chris  Evert 

or  Betty  Grable  or  Shirley  Temple. 

Dressed  in  tennis  whites 

Tropical  Tan  legs 

and  Stardust  freckles 

Short  bouncy  living  hair 

To  fit  your  short  bouncy  life 

-  and  life  is  short  - 
the  death  rate  among  brides  is  outrageous. 
Even  the  sex  symbols  are  nice. 
They're  independent  women 
out  of  an  Emilie  Loring  novel 
with  sex,  of  course,  extra. 

But  even  if  you're  in  a  Harlequin  Dream 

or  scratching  an  itch 

Or  running  to  keep  your  body  behind  your  age 

Even  if  you  have  delusions  of  Chris  -  or  Candice. 

It  doesn't  mean  I  have  to. 

Rebecca  Burden 


Laundrymat 


Have  you  ever  noticed  -like  at  Halloween- 
People  dig  out  their  costumes  to  go  to 
Quick  Helpy  Selfy  Laundrymat. 
It  doesn't  matter  that  cutoffs — g-strings — 
have  no  patches  where 
laws  of  decency  specifically  state. 
And  it  doesn't  matter  that  the  night 
before  you  spent  two  hours  with  Helen  Rubenstein 
Revlon,  Maybelline,  and  Avon  - 

he  can  see  you  with  your  two-day-old  nail  polish 
and  clean  soap  smell  -  perfume  left  lying  on 

the  dresser. 
Or  old  young  men  tottering  from  maytag  to  maytag 
(the  brush  they  forgot  to  use  on  their  hair 

abracadabracally  on  their  chins) 
Ladies  with  nice  cotton  underwear,  black  button 

hook  spinster  shoes 
lavender  halos  lined  placidly  along  the  rusted 

lawn  chairs. 
The  laundress  (with  mop  attachment  #28351) 
Of  course  belongs  in  this  song 
on  her  knees  -sawed  off  broom  handle  invading 

the  privacy  of  the 
washers-  scuttling  nickles  pennies  -  all  scumeaten 
and  college  students  -  their  apron  umbilical 

cords  severed 
meticulously  measuring 
the  most  popular  Tide 
gazing  off  in  their  escapist 

pot  daze 
cause  they  just  haven't  learned  to  accept  the 
Sitting  in  the  Laundrymat  Watching  the  Apes  Blues. 


Rebecca  Burden 
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Intimacy 


A  private  joke  that  only  we  two  share. 
Our  fingers  entwined. 

A  mutual  thought  that  is  suddenly  there , 
A  kiss  in  the  mind. 

A  sentence  I  begin  and  then  you  end, 

A  song  we  sing. 

Our  dreams  woven  with  the  wind, 

a  soul  thing. 

You  think  a  smile  and  look  at  me. 
My  lips  curl ,  thus , 
Why  can ' t  the  whole  world  see 
That  we  love  us? 


Devera  Field  Finley 
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The  Beggar 

Mon  Professeur,  please  don't 

scar 

me  with  lies. 

The  baby  as  supple  as  hot  pie, 

sucking  mercilessly  at  the  mother's 

awakening  breast 

may  be  dropped  with 

one  simple 

careless 

cough . 


Fear  of  Women 

I  told  you 

of  how  I  am  scared  to  death 

of  women; 

not  necessarily  of  you 

but  of  womankind. 

About  how  they  can  rob  me 

of  all  pride 

by  delivering  jeweled  "come-ons" 

like  a  salmon 

in  shallow  water. 


Steve  Patrick 
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Old  Blood 

Nymph-like  gentlemen  take  hold 

of  my  sleep: 

especially 

the  older  ones. 

Calluses  have  disfigured  my  hands 

making  them  no  longer  smooth. 

And  now  my  throat  feels  like 

a  swallowing  of  dry  rice-crispies 

sticking  to  the  tube . 

The  blood  is  thick  and 

very  hard  to  get  out  of  the  fingers. 

But  who  needs  old  blood  anyway? 

Steve  Patrick 
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To  Akos :   a  Playwright 

Ashamedly,  I  cast  out  my  tears  as  a 

taxi  transports  you  to  your 

heavenly  starship. 

Hell,  I  don't  know  why 

I'm  crying,  your  eyes  twitch  with  a  green  film 

you  piss  all  over  yourself  and 

half  the  time  I  can't  understand  a 

word  you're  saying  with  that 

Hungarian  accent  of  yours. 

Screaming,  I  awake  from  moon-bathed  mightmares 

thinking  of  you  on  the  other  side 

of  the  country 

those  no-faced  bastards  with 

their  cracked  grins 

laughing,  tormenting  you. 

You  may  come  to  me  and 

tell  of  your  potential 

Broadway  plays. 

I  choose  my  friends  from 

those  who  treat  you  with  kindness. 


Steve  Patrick 
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EVAPORATION 

The  faucet  of  life  drips  tears  and  abandons 

One  more  clogged  drain. 

In  keeping  with  tradition  a  plumber  is  hard 
to  find 

And  only  does  the  job  half  right  when  he  finally 
comes- 

The  water  evaporates  and  so  does  the  life- 
Leaving  vacant  a  place  where  liquid  joy  once 
poured 

Through  silver  fixtures. 
There  is  no  love  left- 
Only  one  lonely  soul  to  ponder  its  origin- 
And  regret  its  depart. 

Laura  Moser 
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The  Zoo 

Society  is  but  a  whip,  and  we 
are  all  restless  animals 
awaiting  a  chance 
to  escape. 

One  may  follow  the  whip  and 

discover  safety,  or  disobey 
it  and  discover  life 
through  the 
scars  of 


experience. 


Deborah  Gay 


Cigarette  Butts 

Sororities,  fraternities,  one- 
way cliques , 

Dead-end  streets,  popsickle  sticks. 

You  with  your  passion,  me 
with  my  dreams 

And  nothing  that  lasts  forever. 

A  new  face,  an  old  line. 
Another  diversion  to  pass 

the  time , 
Realizing  the  game,  but 

still  playing  along. 
And  wondering  how  it  will 

end  -  and  when. 

Deborah  Gay 
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DREAM  63 
James  Bryant 


Friend  Torgsten: 

Friend  Heplin  advised  me  recently  I 
had  best  attend  to  my  contract,  lest  I  set  my- 
self up  for  the  regal  shaft.   "Contract?"  pensed 
I;  "But  whatever  do  you  mean?"   I  sifted  im- 
mediately to  Bureaucratic  HQ  that  I  might  plumb 
this  matter  as  obliquely  as  circumstance  might 
allow.   I  was  directed  to  Desk  20,  where  was 
stationed  a  nicely  processed  girl  with  a  staid 
administrative  demeanor  and  mealy  complexion. 
I  was  a  mass  of  jitters  and  stood  facing  her 
dumbly  for  some  moments  before  she  sensed  my 
presence.   When  she  asked,  "Yes,  may  I  help 
you?"  only  one  word  rolled  off  my  furry  tongue, 
and  it  trippingly:   "Contract." 

"Sit  right  down,"  she  said  clerically; 
"No,  in  the  chair."   She  wainned  up  to  me  just 
a  bit  once  she  perceived  that  she  weilded  the 
upper  hand.   "Okay,"  she  said,  gathering  some 
foriris  together,  "I'm  gonna  need  your  name,  so- 
briquets and  so  forth;  also  your  birthright,  your 
blood  count — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  blurted;  "Excuse  me, 
but  I  don't  know  my  blood  count." 

"You  really  are  the  neophyte,"  she 
chuckled,  and  drew  a  syringe  from  the  lower  left- 
hand  drawer  of  her  Burgoyne  desk.   Skirting  the 
edge  of  the  desk  with  a  chic  movement  of  the  hip, 
she  came  toward  me  requesting  that  I  roll  up  one 
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of  my  shirtsleeves.   She  rubbed  my  upper  arm 
with  an  anaesthetic  and  plunged  the  needle  in. 
She  extracted  10  cc's,  then  rang  for  a  nurse 
from  the  bio-med  lab  and  handed  the  blood  sample 
to  her.   "This  may  take  a  little  longer  than 
normal,"  she  said,  sitting  back  down.   "You're 
supposed  to  come  knowing  things  like  your  blood 
count. " 

"Must  have  slipped  my  mind,"  I  fumbled 
fuzzily,  still  wondering  what  the  nature  of  this 
contract  might  be.   Another  peculiar  thing  hap- 
pened:  when  I  told  her  my  birthdate,  she  sort 
of  stared  at  me  momentarily,  as  if  I  were  either 
unusually  young  or  unusually  old  to  be  taking  out 
such  a  contract  as  this.   Friend,  you  know  how 
punctilious  I  am,  so  you  can  imagine  my  reaction 
when  she  commented  with  a  sigh:   "I'll  never 
understand  why  some  people  insist  upon  waiting 
until  the  very  last  minute."   "Very  last  minute" 
was,  of  course,  hyperbolic,  merely  an  accustomed 
expression  of  speech,  but  I  gathered  from  her 
talk  that  this  taking  out  of  the  contract  should 
have  been  done  long  before  my  twenty-first  anni- 
versary with  life  which,  as  you  know,  is  next  month. 

We  worked,  she  and  I,  through  the  rest  of  the 
questions  until  again  I  was  stumped — only  this 
time  it  was  impossible  for  a  simple  lab  test  or 
any  other  type  of  test  to  provide  an  answer. 
"Spouse's  name?"  she  said.   "Uh,  I  am  not  mar- 
ried," I  answered.   "Well,  then  what  is  your  fian- 
cee's name?"  she  pursued.   "I'm  not  engaged  either," 
I  said,  and  the  poor  girl's  jaw  dropped  near  to 
the  floor  (of  course,  I  too  am  exaggerating  for 
effect) .   It  was  then  that  I  was  forced  to  reveal 
my  ignorance  concerning  the  entire  situation. 
"Well  what  do  you  propose  I  put  on  this  dotted 
line?"  she  asked  dismayed.   "Couldn't  you  leave 
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it  blank  for  the  time  being?"  I  offered.   "It 
is  not  normal  procedure  for  a  single  party  with 
no  apparent  prospects  to  take  out  a  conjugal 
contract/'  the  girl  flatly  announced.   Friend, 
did  you  know  of  this?  Ah,  but  of  course,  you've 
been  married  since  age  eighteen 1   The  girl  was 
as  stupefied  to  learn  that  I  hadn ' t  known  I  was 
filling  out  a  marital  contract  as  I  was  to  learn 
that  I  was  I 

She  tapped  the  eraser  end  of  her  pencil 
to  her  lips  and  heaved  a  pensive  "Hm,"  while  I 
sat  there  fidgeting  monstrously.   A  conjugal 
contract?  Why  had  I  never  heard  of  this?   "Well, 
you've  got  to  file,"  the  girl  said;  "You've  got 
no  choice  in  that."   I  inquired  what  would  happen 
if  I  should  fail  to  file.   "Simple,"  she  explained 
with  some  amusement;  "You'll  be  issued  a  new  birth- 
date,  something  more  recent,  and  you'll  be  sent 
back  to  middle  school  and  be  expected  to  work  your 
way  through  it  all  again.   Try  to  get  a  wife  this 
time,  won't  you?" 

"But  I  can't  go  back;  I  won't  I   My  grades 
were  always  exemplary,"  I  plained,  immeasurably 
rattled  at  the  prospect. 

"Then  you  should  experience  no  problems 
in  that  respect,"  she  said  cooly.   "But  if  you 
should  emerge  sans  mariee  c'est  fois,  vous  devez 
retournez  encore — you'll  have  to  go  back  yet  again.' 

"But  this  is  ridiculous — back  through 
high  school,  back  through  college?  No,  I  can't 
possibly  do  that." 

"We  call  them  middle  and  upper  division 
guidance  institutions,  Mr.  Lummochs." 
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"I  don't  give  a  good  one  what  you  call 
them.  Miss  Mills."   (She  had  one  of  those  plastic, 
mock  woodgrain  nameplates  with  her  name  routered 
out  in  neat,  white  letters  sitting  on  her  desk.) 
"I  simply  cannot  do  it,  and  I  certainly  won't  do 
it.   I  will  not  walk  back  ten  years  into  my  life 
just  to  scrounge  up  a  wife.   Why,  those  kids '11 
be  half  my  age,  none  of  their  parents  would  even 
let  them  go  out  with  a  man  of  my  years. 

"I  told  you,  we  fix  that — your  birthday 
will  be  moved  up." 

"Heck  with  that.  Miss,  we're  just  gonna 
have  to  think  of  another  way  out,  'cause  I'm 
sure  as  my  heels  not  going  back." 

Then,  Torgsten,  we  sat  stock  still  for 
several  minutes.   I  was  dreaming  of  Southern 
Arizonan  landscapes — of  Sujuaro  cacti,  shelf 
rocks,  burrowing  owls,  and  ring- tailed  cats — 
when  suddenly  Reenie  (Miss  Marina  Mills)  struck 
the  top  of  her  desk  with  her  left  fist,  and  then 
at  a  furious  rate  continued  filling  out  the  half- 
completed  forms  with  my  name  and  birthright  at 
the  top.   "Your  religion,  Mr.  Lummochs?" 

"Oh,  put  anything,"  I  instructed.   "No, 
put  Ephemeralist. " 

"And  now  I'm  gonna  need  your  thumb  print 
and  finger  prints,"  she  said,  slapping  an  ink 
pad  down  on  her  desk  and  flipping  it  open.   She 
rolled  my  fingers  one  by  one  in  the  ink  and  then 
onto  the  paper — a  neat  little  box  was  prescribed 
for  each  digit  (but  I'm  sure  you've  been  through 
all  this,  Friend  Torgsten).   She  filled  in  a  few 
more  blanks,  once  asking  my  eye  color,  another 
time  if  I  had  any  party  affiliation,  another  time 
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if  I  had  any  unusual  defects  (I  told  her  "No" — 
I  don't  know,  would  you  call  them  "unusual"?). 
Finally  she  asked  for  my  signature.   She  had  a 
look  of  piracy  on  her  face,  and  her  tongue  curled 
delightedly  over  her  upper  lip  as  I  signed.   "Now 
all  it  needs  is  to  be  notarized,"  she  said,  get- 
ting up,  gathering  the  forms  into  a  stack,  "so 
if  you'll  excuse  me  for  just  one  moment."   (Hy- 
perbolizing, again.) 

I  reached  out  for  her  arm  as  she  was 
turning  away.   "Hold  it,  hold  it,"  I  laughed; 
"Aren't  you  forgetting  something — something 
along  the  lines  of  a  betrothed?" 

"Oh,  are  we?"  she  asked  with  feigned  un- 
certainty.  "Well,  let's  us  sit  down  and  see 
if  everything  is  in  order,  Mr.  Lummochs.   Yes, 
we  still  have  to  get  back  the  results  from  the 
lab  test  on  that  blood,  don't  we?  And  what  was 
it  you  said — you  didn't  think  we  had  the  wife's 
name  right?  Um,  la-da-da,"  she  hummed,  running 
her  pencil  down  Page  One,  flipping  it,  then  run- 
ning her  pencil  down  Page  Two.   She  nodded  her 
way  through  the  entire  form,  breaking  up  at  one 
point:   "I  like  this,"  she  chuckled;  "Party  Af- 
filiation:  Tends  to  avoid  most  social  functions.' 
She  nodded  on.   "Ah,  here  it  is.   Name  of  Appli- 
cant's Spouse  slash  Intended  Spouse:   Mills, 
Marina;  19;  pleasantly  disposed;  etc.,  etc.   And 
you  claim,  Mr.  Lummochs,  that  some  mistake  has 
been  made?" 

Torgsten,  when  I  told  mother  and  father 
that  I  was  getting  married,  mother  let  out  a 
few  tears,  and  father  said,  "Have  a  drink,  m'boy!' 
Mother  asked,  "You've  been  keeping  a  girl  down 
at  school  and  never  even  mentioned  anything  to 
us  about  her?"  and  father  said,  "Gee,  that  sure 
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is  good  news,  son.   You  had  your  mother  and  me 
kinda  worried;  thought  maybe  we'd  have  to  put 
you  through  another  ten  years  of  schooling  just 
so's  you  could  muster  yourself  a  bride."   Teddie 
asked,  "Is  she  pretty?  Oh,  I  know  she  must 
be,  Alf,  if  you're  gonna  marry  her."   Mother 
gave  me  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  and  asked  when 
they  were  all  going  to  meet  her.   "Well  don't 
keep  us  in  suspense,  son,"  father  said;  "Tell 
us  her  name." 

I  hope  Teddie  won't  be  disappointed  in 
his  older  brother  when  he  meets  Reenie.   Teddie 
always  believed  I'd  marry  a  ravishing  beauty, 
' cause  of  all  the  nighttime  talk  we  made  as 
kids.   I  must  admit,  when  I  first  saw  Reenie, 
the  thought  of  marrying  her  never  came  to  mind, 
it  was  far  afield.   She's  got  an  awful  lot  of 
beauty,  though,  really;  she  just  hides  it  well 
to  discourage  all  ilk  of  crass  suitors.   You  may 
call  ours  a  marriage  of  convenience,  if  you  wish. 
Reenie  and  I  do  so  ourselves,  facetiously.   You 
are  invited,  Torgsten.   I've  told  Reenie  lots  of 
good  stuff  about  you,  and  she's  dying  (hyperbole I) 
to  meet  you  at  the  wedding. 

I  know.  Friend  Torgsten,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  my  wedding  are  far  from  typical.   For- 
get all  that  talk  we  made  at  the  institution  about 
"the  girl  I  will  marry":  quite  frankly,  Marina 
isn't  that  girl.   But  you  know  and  I  know  that 
that  girl  doesn't  exist;  only  in  our  heads,  and  we 
both  recognize  what  untenable  places  those  are. 
Bunkie,  I  beg  you,  be  happy  for  me,  my  friend. 
Come  to  the  wedding  and  see  if  we  are  in  love 
(Reenie  and  me) .   The  whole  thing  has  sort  of 
taken  me  from  behind,  I  admit.   Yet,  somehow 
it  feels  right,  and  I  must  assume  on  that  basis 
that  it  is  right.   Please  come,  and  bring 
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Molly,  too.   I'd  love  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  to  see  you  two  here.   Well  now,  it  has 
just  occurred  to  me:   I'll  be  needing  a  best 
man,  and  you're  the  best  around,  Torgie,  so 
you'll  have  to  come.   Not  only  is  your  presence 
desired,  but  verily  required.   I  will  forward 
you  the  co-ordinates  just  as  soon  as  same  are 
set.   Be  seeing  you  soon,  Torgsten. 

Skying  out. 
Friend  Lummochs, 
(Alfred  T.) 
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THE  MESSENGER  TRACE 

I  see. 

I  see  the  messenger  come; 
Follows  the  thundering  stream, 
Down  the  steep  winding  path, 
Down  to  the  rocks. 

I  hide. 

Here  behind  leaves  shiny  green. 
The  jungle  acts  as  my  screen. 
Beside  the  messenger  trace 
Covered  in  mud. 

Why? 

Tell  me  why  should  I  be. 
Here  where  few  men  would  see; 
Where  time  stands  still. 

Back. 

Take  me  back  to  the  sea; 
There  my  love,  family. 
Huts  of  baked  brick  block. 

I  hear. 

I  hear  what  messengers  say- 
They  made  the  people  be  slaves. 
Huts  of  brick  lie  in  waste. 
Buried  in  sand. 

I  wait. 

Here  by  the  messenger  trace. 

Runners  race  down  to  the  sea 

From  the  army  above. 

Spear  in  my  hand. 

Spear  in  my  hand. 

Spear  in  my  hand  .  .  . 


A.  W.  Schmidt 
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Bicycling,  I  Saw  A  Young  Girl 
On  Tates  Creek  Pike 


Her  buttercup  hair  bounced 
On  a  faded  purple  sweater 
Stretched  across  breasts 
Drooping  like  two  swollen 
Honey-pot  spigots ; 
Buckets  of  oats  swung 
In  hayfork  calloused  hands 
As  she  walked  from  me  toward 
Her  lover  in  the  barn. 

I  pedaled  on  by  her  daddy's  farm 
Thinking  of  a  spotted  pony 
Nuzzling  her  sugar  lump. 

Joe  Wood 


Old  Couch  on  Dilahey  Street 

People-scented , 

An  unwrung  sponge  soaked 

With  soap-opera  tears , 

Stained  by  Saturday  night 

Date  grapplings.   Discarded,  its 

Users  now  in  Berea,  or  Bardstown, 

No  farewells  for  an  ass-hole  buddy, 

Faded  green,  sweat-mottled, 

A  curbside,  cotton-covered  wreck 

Waiting  for  the  trash  truck. 

Joe  Wood 
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Echo  Special 

Today  while  I  waited 

For  a  train 

Crossing  the  road. 

An  approaching  red  caboose  said 

That  "All  things  pass," 

And  I  thought  of  you 

Singing  down  the  rails  somewhere 

Without  me. 

Joe  Wood 


Submitting  Myself 

An  eclipsing  poet  who  finally 
Returned  my  poems 
(slightly  tattered) 
Once  said  her  file 
of  Atlantic  Monthly  " REJECTED" s 
Meant  more  than 

Any  shelf  of  contributor  copies 
Or  armsful  of  two  dollar  checks 
Just  pissed  away  on  cheap  wine. 

As  I  grow  older  I 
Understand,  for  the  months 
She  held  me  (while  considering) 
Now  mean  more  than 
Armsful  of  cheap  victories 
I  never  remember. 


Joe  Wood 
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FEATHERBEDS  NEVER  WEAR  OUT,  IT  SEEMS 
Randy  Bryant 


Every  piece  of  furniture  had  a  name .   The 
chair  sitting  in  the  corner,  a  possession  of 
more  than  20  years,  she  called  "Spongey."   She 
called  her  couch  Old  Springy  because  it  sank 
deeply  with  her,  then  seemed  to  bounce  her  up 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  when  she  moved  to  stand 
up,  and  her  bed  had  recently  been  renamed  Joseph. 

Agnes  was  still  trying  to  get  used  to  the 
new  name.   Joseph  did  not  seem  right... yet.   Ori- 
ginally she'd  named  it  Mr.  Cozy,  but  had  changed 
it  just  two  months  ago,  when  Joseph  died.   Joseph 
was  her  husband.   He  was  the  only  person,  besides 
his  wife,  who  knew  the  names  of  their  household 
items ,  and  the  only  one  who  knew  that  they  even 
had  a  name.   Agnes  would  never  tell  anyone  else 
about  it,  and  made  Joseph  promise  not  to.   He  didn' 
know  why  but  he  knew  that  it  was  important  to  her 
and  she  could  not  stand  to  be  teased  about  it. 
So  he  never  said  anything  to  anyone. 

There  was  a  picture  on  the  living  room  wall 
that  hung  directly  above  Old  Springy.   Joseph 
always  referred  to  it  when  he  wanted  to  be  play- 
ful.  It  was  their  wedding  picture.   "You  were 
a  lot  prettier  when  you  were  younger,"  he  would 
tell  her  when  she  stood  over  him  with  a  menacing 
scowl  and  a  dough  roller  clutched  tightly  in  one 
hand.   She  would  stop,  realizing  what  she  must 
look  like  to  him,  then  laugh  at  her  own  image 
of  herself.   When  he  really  felt  like  attacking 
he  would  say  something  like,  "You  should  take 
that  wedding  gown  back  out  one  of  these  days 
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and  make  yourself  a  brassiere  out  of  it,  if  you 
think  there ' s  enough  material  there . "   He  had 
come  up  with  certain  lines  for  certain  situations 
and  they  worked  pretty  well  for  him.   Later, 
Agnes  would  tell  him  that  he  could  cheer  up  a 
dead  man.   Then  they  both  felt  good  again. 

For  Agnes ,  the  picture  of  their  wedding 
held  a  much  more  serious  meaning.   She  recalled 
those  youthful  days  with  both  vigor  and  com- 
passion.  Her  youth  had  been  very  happy,  mostly 
because  Joseph  had  always  been  around.   She  re- 
called the  trips  to  the  zoo  where  her  young  lover 
disobeyed  all  the  DO  NOT  FEED  THE  ANIMALS  signs 
and  lifted  her  over  the  fences  as  if  he  would 
throw  her  in  as  food  too.   She  remembered  all 
the  many  months  of  anxiety  wondering  when... and 
if,  he  would  finally  bring  her  that  tiny,  little 
gift.   "Joe  and  Aggie,"  she  would  say  with  a 
smile  that  could  permeate  all  the  years  in  be- 
tween and  reach  out  and  touch  a  memory. 

When  he  died,  a  part  of  her  seemed  to  die 
with  him.   But  she  never  cried.   Her  children 
thought  that  Agnes  must  have  understood  the 
ways  of  death  and  growing  old,  accepting  willingly 
the  inevitable  and  trusting  life  for  its  beauty. 
The  children  never  noticed  the  new  wrinkle  that 
once  again  creased  the  old  woman's  brow,  or  the 
sunshine  fading  from  her  hazel  eyes,  or  the  chin 
which  dropped  a  bit  each  day.   They  never  knew 
that  she  had  changed  the  name  of  her  bed. 

Agnes  was  growing  old,  and  so  were  the  relics 
from  her  past  that  adorned  her  small  home.   The 
tables  boasted  an  unequalled  collection  of 
scratches  and  stood  on  wobbly  legs,  ready  to 
collapse  with  self-pity  if  anyone  disagreed. 
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Lampshades  were  torn  with  fingernail  scratches/ 
pencil  gouges  and  knife  scars,  using  up  their 
last  few  moments  of  service  with  courage. 
Spongey  was  beginning  to  need  a  new  name .   His 
skin  was  getting  thin  and  much  of  his  padding 
had  escaped,  leaving  only  a  semi-soft  seat  of 
cloth  and  wood.   Old  Springy  wasn't  quite  as 
bouncy  as  he'd  been  before.   His  joints  were 
getting  progressively  weaker  and  he  would  soon 
be  losing  a  leg.   "Just  look  at  all  of  you," 
Agnes  began  telling  them.   "You're  all  nothing 
but  a  bunch  of  skin  and  bone.   Every  one  of  you." 
Only  Joseph  appeared  as  if  he  would  last  for  a 
while.   Featherbeds  never  wear  out,  it  seems. 
But  the  old  woman  had  no  intention  of  giving 
up  anything.   "They  can  surely  make  it  for  as 
long  as  I  can,"  she  told  herself.   And  she  at- 
tended to  them  daily  to  make  sure  that  they 
would. 

"You're  moving  to  town,"  her  daughter, 
Anita  commanded.   "I'll  find  a  place.   Mark 
and  Clark  will  help  me  pay  for  it.   You'll  be 
right  in  town  where  everything  is  handy." 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  Agnes  would  say.   "This 
little  place  out  here  will  last  as  long  as  I 
will.   I'd  rather  just  live  out  here,  I  guess." 
She'd  said  that  now  for  years. 

The  children  blamed  her  stubbornness.   Their 
mother  had  always  gotten  her  way,  ever  since 
they  remembered.   "If  you  boys  don't  chop  that 
wood  right  now  you'll  do  without  any  supper  to- 
night."  They  didn't  get  their  way  then.   And 
they  wouldn't  get  their  way  now,  either,  if  they 
wanted  her  to  move  to  town.   And  they  said  they 
knew  better  than  to  try.   "Fussin'  at  you  is 
like  fussin'  at  Uncle  Sam,"  they  said.   "I  guess 
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that  if  you  want  to  insist  upon  living  out 
here,  you  will  but  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  ever  know 
why  you  do  it." 

"Just  never  you  mind  why  I  do  it,"  she 
sassed.   "Just  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I'll 
live  here  until  I  die,  and  then  I'll  die  here, 
too."  Agnes  could  still  assert  herself.   And 
her  mind  was  made  up. 

"Mom,"  Anita  said,  "like  it  or  not,  you're 
getting  to  be  an  old  woman.   And  if  something 
should  happen  to  you  way  out  here,  you'd  never 
be  able  to  get  any  help." 

"Now  that's  my  business,"  the  old  woman 
would  say,  thinking  about  Spongey  and  Old  Springy 
and  Joseph,  but  saying  nothing  about  them  to  her 
children. 

Agnes  had  three  children.   Anita,  her  daughter 
was  the  youngest.   And  the  twins,  Mark  and  Clark 
were  two  years  older  at  thirty-nine.   They  came 
to  see  her  often.   Anita  lived  in  town  and  was 
her  most  frequent  guest.   Mark  came  twice  a  week, 
and  Clark  came  only  on  Wednesdays.   The  old  wo- 
man felt  like  she  was  being  pampered. 

"Well,  if  you  won't  move  to  town,  then  we'll 
just  have  to  come  out  here  every  day  to  make  sure 
that  you  don't  die  or  something."   But  this  was 
nothing  more  than  a  game  aimed  at  making  the  old 
woman  feel  guilty  and  Agnes  saw  through  it  quickly. 
She  figured  they'd  realize  it  before  too  long. 

She  never  told  her  children  about  Spongey  or  Old 
Springy  or  Mr.  Snuggle,  the  fireplace.   She  was 
afraid  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  understand  and 
would  not  be  as  thoughtful  about  it  as  Joseph  had 
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been.   And  she  felt  like  it  was  a  very  odd  thing 
to  do;  and,  especially  at  her  age,  she  did  not 
want  to  be  thought  of  as  odd.   So  Agnes  could 
never  tell  her  children  why  she  refused  to  move. 
She  couldn't  divulge  her  secret  because  they 
would  think  she  was  wierd  and  have  her  committed 
to  a  mental  hospital. 

They'd  tried  to  take  her  to  a  rest  home 
once — and  only  once.   Mark  and  Clark  had  made 
arrangements  with  Myrtle's  Rest  Home  and  had 
come  to  take  their  mother  away.   But  Agnes  stuck 
a  knife  to  her  neck  and  threatened  suicide  if 
they  touched  her.   She  just  couldn't  imagine  her- 
self stuck  in  front  of  an  electric  heater  in  an 
old  folks'  home  with  hard  leather  chairs  and  senile 
old  people  all  around  her,  staring  out  the  window, 
wishing  she  would  hurry  and  die  so  she  could  be 
with  Joseph  again. 

"We're  worried  about  your  health,"  Anita 
told  her. 

"Hang  my  health,"  she  said,  "and  me,  too, 
if  I  can't  live  with  it." 

Mark  had  been  the  one  to  suggest  that  she 
at  least  visit  the  doctor  once  in  a  while.   "You're 
getting  old.  Mom,"  he  told  her,  almost  as  if  it 
were  his  fault  and  he  were  apologizing  for  it. 
"Look,"  he  would  say,  "it's  not  as  if  you'll  end 
up  in  the  hospital.   You'll  just  know  that  on 
certain  days  you  should  take  it  easy  and  just 
relax. " 

"I've  never  been  to  see  the  doctor  in  all 
my  life,"  she  said,  "except  when  I  had  you  child- 
ren.  And  I  never  took  one  pill  of  medicine 
either.   And  I'll  probably  live  longer  than  you 
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or  'Nita  or  Clark  either  one."  And  that  was  that. 

A  discussion  with  Mom  usually  left  Mark 
and  Anita  with  their  hands  in  the  air  and  an 
expression  of  "Where  did  we  go  wrong?"  on  their 
faces.   Only  once  did  Clark  stop  to  visit  his 
mother  and  almost  get  close  to  what  was  going  on. 

One  Wednesday  afternoon  Clark  almost  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that  his  mother  was  not  senile 
and  stubborn,  that  she  did  in  fact  have  a  sound 
mind/  a  strong  will  and  a  very  good  reason  for 
doing  whatever  it  was  she  did.   One  Wednesday 
afternoon  Clark  almost  cried  because  of  the  guilt 
he  almost  felt,  and  he  almost  said  "I  love  you. 
Mom."  And  for  a  moment,  one  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Agnes  almost  gave  away  her  secret.   For  a  moment 
she  almost  told  Clark  all  about  Spongey  and  Old 
Springy  and  Joseph  and  all  the  other  names  of  all 
the  other  things  that  she  loved — but  she  didn't. 
But  she'd  wanted  to.   But  she  hadn't.   And  two 
days  later  she  promised  her  dead  husband  that  she 
never  would.   It  was  her  secret — hers  and  Joseph's. 
That  made  it  sacred,  somehow. 

Agnes  talked  to  Joseph  every  day.   And  he 
answered — from  her  imagination.   She  talked  to 
him  and  he  said  all  the  things  he  would  have  said 
to  her  had  he  been  alive.   He  talked  a  lot  about 
their  younger  years — before  and  shortly  after  they 
were  married.   When  she  talked  to  Spongey  she  was 
speaking  to  Joseph.   When  she  gazed  into  the  logs 
burning  inside  Mr.  Snuggle,  she  was  searching 
the  eyes  of  her  lover  with  a  look  that  transcended 
time,  reaching  far  back  into  the  past,  tying  to- 
gether all  the  things  that  had  ever  happened.   And 
when  she  stretched  out  on  Mr.  Cozy,  she  was  in 
his  arms. 

She  changed  the  name  of  the  bed  back  to  Mr. 
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Cozy.   Joseph  just  didn't  sound  right  for  a 
bed.   Besides,  without  Joseph  around,  she  couldn't 
make  believe.   And  Joseph  wasn't  a  bed.   Joseph 
was  a  man.   Mr.  Cozy  was  a  bed.   Agnes  fell  down 
on  Mr.  Cozy  and  started  to  pout.   Nothing 
sounded  any  good  any  more.   Something  just  wasn't 
there . 

Wednesday  afternoon  came  and  Clark  stepped 
into  the  small  living  room.   Old  Springy  had 
finally  lost  that  leg  and  had  crashed  to  the 
floor  on  one  side.   "I'm  going  to  fix  this  be- 
fore I  leave,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Above  the  couch  a  white  square  emphasized 
the  yellowing  of  the  wall  around  it.   He  tried 
to  remember  what  had  been  there,  and  finally 
he  did.   "Mom,"  he  shouted.   There  was  no  answer. 
Clark  bit  his  lip  and  walked  slowly  into  the 
bedroom,  fearing  what  he  was  sure  had  happened. 
Agnes  lay  cozily  on  the  bed,  a  peaceful  smile  on 
her  face.   Slowly,  with  a  faint  smile,  Clark  tip- 
toed back  into  the  living  room  to  build  a  fire. 
Out  of  the  stillness  he  had  detected  a  weak,  but 
distinct,  nasal  sound  of  snoring.   Agnes  sure  was 
stubborn . 

On  her  belly  was  the  picture  of  a  wedding. 
In  the  corner  it  had  been  signed,  "Joe  and  Aggie." 
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visions  on  a  Starry  Night 


Stars  in  solitude  spinning 
are  maelstroms  of  yellow  light 
dragging  their  cosmic  flags 
across  resting  rooftops 

Hillsides  rising  in  the  night  sea, 
like  whales,  spout  the  earth  they  breath 
over  empty  cobblestones 
and  shuttered  shops 

Cypress  needles  untiring  in 

their  nightly  vigil,  writhe 

above  the  stunted  steeple 

to  embrace  passing  streaks  of  warmth 

The  night  sky  sweats 

as  the  little  town  sleeps 

forging  embryos  from  heat 

to  relinquish  the  dawn's  cooling  dew 

From  the  frenzied  landscape 
and  lacerated  spheres 
the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  fears 
struggle  unseen  and  silent 


Steven  Cambron 
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"black  cat" 

the  black  cat  limped  in, 
and  licked  a  dirty  paw 

filled  to  the  brim, 

and  covered  in  blood. 

then  with  his  yellow  eyes, 
he  made  the  moon  appear.  .  . 
filled  to  the  pale  brim, 

and  smiling  evil  thoughts 

t  he  stars  went  black 

into  a  day  of  midnight, 
and  the  world  was  filled 
to  a  dirty  cup  brim.  .  . 
of  many  dead  people, 

and  one  living  black  cat. 


Bert.  W.  Ballinger 
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"winged  bird" 

In  a  hushed- up  environment. 
The  two-winged  metal  bird  flied 

high  and  into  a  silent  star 
That  equals  an  endless 

and  timeless  light-year. 

A  face  with  dim  cold  eyes  of  stars 

sees  and  touches  into  the  heart. 

Man,  where  are  you  going  so  far? 

If  only  I  could  soar  with  you, 

and  visit  into  the  outer  starlit  zone.,. 

A  zone  that  someone  has  touched. 

Into  a  blank  night  without  a  sun, 
A  two-winged  metal  bird  in  white 

flies  outward  and  into  a  star... 
hoping  for  an  episode  of  life. 

Bert  W.  Ballinger 
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MAN  TO  MAN 
Jacqueline  R.  Maki 


Stephen's  black  eyes  spat  fire.   "It's  just 
that  I  don't  want  you  reading  my  mail.   Can't 
you  understand  that?" 

"And  for  the  last  time ,  I  have  not  BEEN 
reading  your  mail.   Can't  YOU  understand  THAT?" 
His  mother's  voice  quavered,  shrill. 

"Well,  then,  how  do  you  explain  being  here 
in  my  room  when  I  come  home?   'Dusting' I   And 
Darlene's  letter  is  right  out  here  in  plain  sight? 
Opened  up  and  half  out  of  the  envelope."   Stephen 
swung  his  accusing  finger  from  dresser  to  desk. 
"And  I  know  it  was  inside  the  cover  of  my  geometry 
book  when  I  left  for  the  station  this  morning." 
He  glared  at  her.   "Mom,  how  can  you  go  and  wreck 
a  guy's  privacy  like  that?  How  can  ya?" 

Stephen  dropped  onto  the  bed  and  ran  his 
large  hands  through  thick  black  hair.   He  swal- 
lowed hard,  and  his  Adam's  apple  rode  up  and  down 
his  throat.   "I  mean,  all  this  crap  you've  been 
feedin'  me  about  honesty  and  respect  must  only 
apply  to  kids ,  huh?  Mothers  can  do  what  they 
damn  well  please  I" 

"All  right,  Stephen  don't  get  crude.   You 
have  no  right  to  .  .  .,"  but  Camille  Andrews's 
automatic  reaction  came  to  a  stop.   Stephen's 
eyes  were  glued  to  the  floor  and  his  fists  were 
white  at  the  ends  of  stiff  muscular  arms.   His 
knuckles  dug  hard  into  blue-jeaned  knees. 

Camille  cautiously  sat  down  beside  her  son 
on  the  brown-and-gold  plaid  spread.  The  soiled 
dustcloth  twisted  in  her  chapped  hands . 

"Now  look,  Stephen,"  she  started  quietly. 
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"I  know  you're  upset,  but  will  you  please  just 
listen  to  me?   I  did  not  read  Darlene's  letter. 
I  only  touched  it.   I  picked  it  up  to  move  it  while 
I  dusted  your  dresser."   Camille  turned  to  her 
son  whose  angry  eyes  were  still  riveted  to  the 
floor.   "I  did  NOT  read  it.   You  know  I  would 
never  do  that,  not  unless  you  asked  me  to."   She 
shifted  the  dustcloth  to  her  left  hand  and  put 
her  right  hand  on  his  shoulder.   "What  you  and 
Darlene  say  in  your  letters  is  your  own  business. 
Why  are  you  so  convinced  I've  invaded  your  privacy? 
Don't  you  trust  your  own  mother?" 

Stephen  remained  silent  for  a  moment.   Then 
he  jerked  away  from  her  touch,  stood  up,  and 
walked  to  the  window,  fists  thrust  deep  into 
faded  front  pockets.   "If  you  want  the  truth,  no," 
he  mumbled,  half  to  himself. 

"What,  Stephen?"  Camille  was  trying  to  be 
patient.   "I  couldn't  understand  you." 

He  spun  around,  almost  violently.   "That's 
right.  Mom.   You  can  never  understand  me,  can 
you?!   What  I  said  was,  'NO' 1   I  DON'T  trust  you." 

Camille  bit  her  lower  lip. 

"You're  always  asking  where  I'm  going,  where 
I've  been,  who  I  was  with.   You  never  once  allow 
me  the  dignity  of  not  having  to  tell  you  every 
single  thing  I  do."   Stephen  lowered  his  voice, 
the  tone  mockingly  calm.   "You  don't  trust  me," 
he  climbed  up  the  words;  "and  I  don't  trust  you," 
he  slid  back  down.   "It's  that  simple." 

Stephen  was  close  to  tears,  but  he  tried  to 
ignore  it.   His  tanned  face  betrayed  him  with  its 
flush.   "And  now  that  you've  read  everything 
there  is  to  read  about  Darlene  and  me,  will  you 
leave  me  alone?"   The  words  were  Staccato. 
"PLEASE." 

His  final  appeal  roared  against  her  ear- 
drums.  Camille  slowly  rose  from  the  bed, 
straightening  the  gold  shag  rug  with  her  toe. 
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"All  right,  Stephen/  I'll  leave  you  alone."   She 
made  herself  answer  quietly.   "But  I'm  not  finished, 
I  won't  let  this  drop  until  you  believe  me." 

She  walked  towards  the  door  but  turned 
around  to  look  once  more  at  Stephen.   His  large, 
gas-station-grimy  hands  were  shaking  as  he  tucked 
the  letter  back  into  its  envelope.   "He's  only 
sixteen,"  she  thought.   My  own  son,  but  sometimes 
I  don't  even  know  who  he  is.  .  .  ." 

Stephen  looked  up.   "Is  there  something  else 
you  want  to  say?"   Icicles  hung  from  every  word. 

"No,  Stephen,  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  be- 
lieve anything  I'd  tell  you  right  now." 

"And  I'm  afraid  you're  right,  .  .  .  Mother . " 
He  made  the  last  word  an  epithet. 

Camille  stepped  out  into  the  hallway.   She 
felt  her  ears  burn  as  Stephen  closed  the  door 
with  a  heavy  kick  behind  her.   A  top  corner  of 
the  Grand  Funk  poster  came  unstuck  with  the  slam 
and  drooped  from  its  honored  position  on  the 
maple  door.   Camille  lost  control  of  her  lower 
lip  and  smeared  the  dustrag  across  her  steamy 
cheeks.   "Damn  that  letter,"  she  fumed  inside. 
"After  all  this,  I  almost  wish  I  had  read  it." 


Nine-year-old  Christienne  burst  through  the 
back  door,  blonde  pigtails  flying.   "Saturdays 
are  great.  Mom.   I  love  'emi   'Specially  when 
there's  no  homework  buggin'  ya."   She  snatched 
a  banana  from  the  fruit  bowl  and  stripped  it 
thoughtlessly.   "Whaterwe  havin'  fer  dinner,  huh, 
Mom?" 

Christienne  had  shortened  her  name  to  Chris, 
way  back  before  her  birthday  two  weeks  ago.   She 
figured  a  guy  named  Chris  had  a  better  chance  of 
playing  third  base  on  the  neighborhood  team  than 
a  guy  named  Christienne.   But  her  mother  still 
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insisted  on  calling  her  Christienne.   Thought 
it  was  more  ladylike  or  something.   That  was 
okay  —  for  Mom  to  call  her  that  —  as  long  as 
nobody  else  got  the  bright  idea  to  do  it,  too. 

"Christienne,  it  seems  like  you  just 
finished  your  lunch.   You  can't  be  hungry  al- 
ready, can  you?"   Camille  turned  around  from 
the  sink,  flicking  a  potato  peeling  from  her 
thumbnail.   Her  face  was  blank. 

"Yep.   I  can  be  hungry,  and  I  ami"   She 
wadded  up  the  banana  peel,  gave  it  an  artistic 
toss  into  the  trash  container,  and  wiped  her 
sticky  hands  on  her  once-white  cutoffs.   "But 
I  guess  I  can  wait  till  you.  .  .  I  mean,  till 
we  .  .  .  get  dinner  ready.   Whaterwe  havin' , 
dijasay?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  we'd  .  .  ." 

"Whew I   It's  getting  hot  out  there."  Jeff 
Andrews  threw  the  back  door  open  and  stepped 
in  from  the  garage.   "If  that  grass  had  been 
any  taller,  I'd  have  needed  a  machete  to  get 
through  it."   His  husky  frame  fell  into  the 
nearest  kitchen  chair.   "Do  we  have  any  beer, 
Hon?   I'm  spittin'  feathers." 

Camille  answered  disinterestedly.   "Yes, 
I  think  there's  one  left  from  last  weekend, 
way  in  the  back  of  the  refrigerator.   Chris- 
tienne, can  you  find  it  for  him?" 

"No.   Uh,  wait.  ..."  Chris  maneuvered 
a  mysterious  foil  package,  two  jars  of  pickles, 
a  sticky  dish  of  grape  preserves,  and  a  plastic 
lemon  out  of  the  way.   "Oh,  yeah.   Here  it  is. 
Dad." 

She  twisted  off  the  easy-open  cap,  plunked 
the  amber  bottle  on  the  Formica  tabletop,  and 
skillfully  lobbed  the  bottlecap  into  the  waste- 
basket. 

"Thanks,  Chris,"  said  Jeff,  flipping  his 
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daughter's  pigtail  playfully.   "Where  you  going 
now?" 

Chris  unwrapped  the  foil  and  pulled  out  a 
dry  piece  of  week-old  roast  beef.   "Oh,  I  think 
I'll  go  find  Stephen,"  she  said,  bobbing  her  entire 
head  up  and  down  to  chew  the  meat.   "He  promised 
he'd  get  me  a  patch  kit  for  my  bike  tire  while 
he  was  at  the  station  today.   He's  home  from  work 
by  now,  isn't  he.  Mom?" 

"Yes,  he's  home,  all  right."   Camille's  ex- 
pression frosted  with  her  words.   She  sighed 
and  turned  deliberately  back  to  the  sink. 

"Well,  jist  call  me  when  ya  want  me  ta  set 
the  table  er  somethin' ,  okay?"   Chris  and  her 
roast  beef  raced  three  stairsteps  at  a  time  to 
the  bedrooms. 

Jeff  pulled  a  long,  cold  mouthful  from  his 
Bud.   He  swallowed  luxuriantly  and  then  carefully 
placed  the  bottle  back  inside  the  wet  ring  it 
had  drawn  on  the  table  surface. 

"Camille,  is  something  wrong?" 

"No.   What  makes  you  think  so?"   Her  back 
was  still  to  the  table,  and  her  potato  peeler 
was  working  much  faster  than  before. 

"Well,  you  sounded  sort  of  .  .  .  well  .  .  . 
perturbed,  when  Chris  asked  about  Stephen.   Did 
something  happen?" 

"Oh,  a  little  something,  I  guess.  ..."   She 
emptied  her  hands  and  dried  them  on  her  apron. 
"When  Stephen  came  home  this  afternoon,  he  and 
I  .  .  .,"  she  turned  toward  her  husband,  "... 
well,  we  had  a  little  fight."   She  reached 
for  her  coffee  mug  and  filled  it  from  the  green 
enameled  pot  on  the  back  burner.   "No,  we  didn't 
either.   We  had  a  BIG  fight,  and  we  screamed  at 
at  each  other.  ..."   Her  voice  shook,  as  it 
had  with  Stephen. 

"Oh,  Hon,  ..."   Jeff  pulled  out  a  chair 
for  his  wife,  and  Camille  sat  down  slowly. 
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"And  I  feel  just  terrible  about  it."   She 
set  her  mug  down  noiselessly  on  the  woven  place- 
mat  and  used  her  index  finger  to  trace  the  daisy 
design  on  the  mug's  glazed  surface. 

"Now,  Camille,  it  couldn't  have  been  as  bad 
as  all  that.  What  could  you  and  Stephen  possibly 
have  to  fight  about?  He's  always  been  a  good  kid." 

"Yes,  he  has,  and  he's  still  a  good  kid. 
But,"  Camille  felt  tears  welling  up,  "he  doesn't 
think  I ' m  such  a  good  mother . " 

"But  why  would  he  say  a  thing  like  that? I" 
Jeff's  voice  was  puzzled  and  defensive. 

"Because  he  thinks  he  can't  trust  me  any- 
more.  He  thinks  I've  destroyed  his  privacy,  .  .  . 
and  .  .  ."By  now  she  was  crying.   "And  the  ■ 
worst  part  is,  he  doesn't  believe  anything  I  say 
—  his  own  mother." 

Jeff  covered  her  nervously  tapping  fingers 
with  his  own  hand.   "Oh,  c'mon,  Doll.   Don't 
cry.   It's  not  like  Stephen  to  say  things  like 
that.   I'm  sure  he  doesn't  mean  it.   What  in 
the  world  brought  all  this  on  in  the  first  place?" 

Jeff  took  another  swig  of  his  beer  which 
was  warming  too  fast  to  suit  him.   He  twirled 
the  bottle  with  his  right  hand,  his  left  still  on 
Camille' s. 

"Oh,  that  letter  is  what  started  it." 

"Letter?  What  letter's  that?"   Jeff  stopped 
playing  with  the  bottle,  and  he  involuntarily 
squeezed  Camille 's  hand. 

"The  one  from  Darlene." 

"Oh."   Jeff  held  onto  the  word  for  a  second 
or  two.   Then  he  removed  his  hand  from  Camille 's 
and  shifted  his  weight,  trying  to  drape  his  left 
elbow  casually  over  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Clearing  his  throat,  he  spoke  quietly,  "What's 
wrong  with  a  letter  from  Darlene?" 

Camille  looked  at  him.   "That's  just  it.   I 
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don't  know  what's  wrong  with  it.   But  he  ac- 
cused me  of  reading  it  —  of  'invading  his 
privacy. '  " 

The  corners  of  Jeff ' s  mouth  turned  up 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  he  leaned  his  face 
close  to  Camille's.   "Well,  now,  did  you  read 
it?" 

Her  blue  eyes  snapped  at  him.   "Of  course, 
I  didn't I   How  can  you  even  ask  such  a  question?!" 
She  burned  her  tongue  on  the  hot  coffee  and 
jerked  the  mug  away  from  her  face.   Coffee 
dripped  from  her  lip.   "What's  wrong  with  me? 
Everybody  in  this  house  thinks  I'm  a  sneaky  .  .  . 
peeping-MomI " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Camille,  I  didn't  mean 
that  I  thought  .  .  .  it's  just  a  letter,  ..." 
Jeff  reached  for  vocabulary.   "I'm  just  trying 
to  figure  out  what  has  you  and  Stephen  so  wound 
up  at  each  other." 

"It's  not  that  hard  to  figure  out,  Jeff," 
she  explained  disgustedly.   "Not  hard  at  all. 
He  thinks  I  read  his  letter  from  Darlene,  and 
he  hates  me  for  it.   I  didn't  read  the  letter, 
but  he  won't  believe  that."   Camille  twisted 
a  sweaty,  red  curl  in  front  of  her  earlobe. 
"And  frankly,  Jeff,  he  got  so  upset  about  the 
letter,  I've  spent  the  whole  afternoon  wondering 
what  is^  in  it. " 

"Simmer  down,  Hon.   I'm  sure  it  isn't  any- 
thing to  get  excited  about."   Jeff  moved  his 
hand  back  to  her  wrist. 

It  isn't,  huh?  Then  explain  to  me  why  our 
dear  son,  who  never  so  much  as  looked  cross- 
eyed at  me  before,  suddenly  accused  me  of  'feedin' 
him  this  honesty  crap'  and  then  of  'wreckin'  his 
privacy. '  "   Camille  tossed  her  head  flippantly 
and  then  stared  at  her  husband.   "The  boy's  got 
troubles,  Jeff —  maybe  real  troubles  with  Darlene— 
and  I'd  just  like  to  know  what  they  are." 
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Jeff  shook  his  head.   "I'm  sure  you're 
making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  over  this 
thing."  His  voice  was  calculated  and  smooth, 
over  his  accelerating  pulse. 

"Oh,  I  am?  Well,  how  can  you  be  so  sure? 
You're  no  mind-reader 1 "   Camille  got  up  from 
the  table  and  carried  her  empty  coffee-mug 
back  to  the  sink.   Her  face  was  drawn  and  pale. 

Jeff's  eyes  followed  her;  he  inhaled  slowly, 
and  his  words  began  with  the  influx  of  air. 
"All  right,  Hon.  Do  you  want  me  to  talk  to  him? 
Find  out  what's  on  his  mind?"   He  unconsciously 
gripped  the  damp  bottle. 

Camille  picked  at  a  snag  on  her  terrycloth 
apron.  "Well,  it's  a  cinch  he  won't  be  talking 
to  me  for  awhile  .  .  .  or  showing  me  any  of  his 
personal  mail." 

"Okay,  now,  just  relax."   Jeff  stood  up, 
abandoning  his  now  warm  half-bottle  of  beer. 
We'll  have  a  man-to-man  chat,"  he  chuckled  self- 
consciously.  "Maybe  that'll  help." 


" I  wouldn ' t  touch  your  crummy  letter  even 
if  you  MADE  MEll"   Chris  shrieked  tearfully  over 
her  shoulder.   "And  I  won't  be  coming  back  into 
your  crummy  room  anymore,  either  —  EVERII!" 

"Good  riddance,  Christienne,"  Stephen  crooned, 

"And  you  can  keep  your  crummy  patch  kit, 
tool"   Her  pitching  arm  flung  the  metal  con- 
tainer hard,  and  it  clanked  into  Grand  Funk  as 
the  door  swung  shut. 

"Hey,  kidsl   What's  going  on  here?"  Jeff's 
voice  boomed  as  he  climbed  the  stairs. 

"Stephen  thinks  he's  soooooo  smart.  Daddy," 
Chris  whined  in  the  hallway.   "He  called  me  a 
'lyin'  little  sneak' 1   I  hate  him!" 
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"Oh,  you  do  not  hate  your  brother,  and  you 
know  it." 

"I  do  so_  hate  him,"  came  the  whimper. 

Jeff  held  his  daughter,  both  hands  on  her 
shoulders.   "No,  you  don't.   You  don't  mean 
what  you  said,  and  neither  does  Stephen." 

He  spanked  her  lightly  on  the  smudged  seat 
of  her  cutoffs.   "Now  go  see  if  your  mother 
needs  any  help  in  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  see 
what's  up  with  Stephen."   He  exhaled  heavily. 

Dramatically,  Chris  sniffed  once  more  and 
then  galloped  down  the  stairs. 

Jeff  knocked  twice  on  his  son's  door. 
"Stephen,  may  I  come  in?" 

"Yeah,  Dad.   Door's  not  locked  or  anything." 

Jeff  walked  into  the  room  and  looked  at  the 
dark-haired  young  man  sitting  at  the  desk. 
"Stephen,  what's  going  on  around  here?"   Jeff 
asked  quietly.   What's  all  this  between  you  and 
your  mother,  and  now  Chris  is  having  a  fit,  too?" 

"Oh,  Dad,  it's  like  my  room  is  a  museum. 
Everybody  thinks  they  can  walk  in  here  and  just 
browse  through  anything  they  find."   Stephen 
looked  up  quickly  at  his  father.   "Oh,  I  don't 
mean  you.  Dad.   It's  just  .  .  .  everybody  else 
in  this  house."   He  finished  the  sentence  hur- 
riedly. 

Jeff  swallowed  the  knot  in  his  throat  and 
spoke  with  a  dry  tongue,  "What  do  you  mean?  Has 
Chris  been  into  your  things?" 

"Nah,  not  her."   Stephen  shrugged  and 
smiled  slightly.   "She's  just  a  nuttly  little 
kid.   I  shouldn't  have  yelled  at  her  just  now, 
but  I'm  so  mad  I  .  .  ."   He  dropped  his  eyes  to 
the  wooden  pencil  his  fingers  were  tapping  on  the 
blotter  pad.   "I  didn't  mean  to  call  her  a 
little  liar.  Dad.   She's  not.   Besides,  she  was 
probably  outside  all  day.   She  didn't  even  know 
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there  was  a  letter,  let  alone  read  it." 

Walking  to  the  window,  Jeff  looked  out 
absentmindedly  at  his  freshly  cut  lawn.   "Well/ 
now,  do  I  understand  that  you've  accused  your     ■ 
mother  of  reading  this  letter?"  And  then  he 
added  quickly,  "Whatever  letter  it  is  you're 
talking  about."  | 

"It's  a  letter  from  Darlene,  Dad.   This     I 
one."   Stephen  pulled  the  envelope  out  from       ■ 
underneath  the  blotter  pad  and  held  it  up.   Jeff's 
eyes  never  left  the  window.   "And  she  did  read 
it.   When  I  walked  in  my  room  today.  Mom  was 
standing  there  by  the  dresser,  and  Darlene 's  let- 
ter was  out  —  half-opened  up  and  everything. 
She  probably  threw  it  down  in  a  hurry  when  she 
heard  me  comin'  upstairs.". 

Jeff  played  with  the  keys  in  his  workpants 
pocket.   Still  looking  at  the  yard,  he  remarked, 
"Well,  now,  son,  there  wasn't  anything  in  that 
letter  you  didn't  want  your  mother  to  know  about, 
was  there?  You  know  how  mothers  are  .  .  .  she's 
probably  concerned  about  how  serious  you  two 
may  be  getting,  Darlene  inviting  you  to  her  spring 
dance  and  all."   He  spoke  quickly,  and  the  words 
blurred.   Turning  to  Stephen,  he  was  surprised 
that  his  voice  suddenly  got  louder.   "Is  it  really 
so  bad  if  your  mother  DID  read  the  letter?" 

"But,  Dad:   That's  not  the  point!"   Stephen's 
hands  flew  to  his  head.   "She  read  my  personal 
mail.   And  to  make  things  worse,  she  lied  and  said 
she  didn'tl"  The  boy  pushed  back  his  desk  chair 
and  stood  up.   "If  a  guy  can't  trust  his  own 
mother.  Dad,"  Stephen  walked  to  the  window  and 
drew  his  father's  eyes  into  his  own,  "who  the  hell 
can  he  trust?" 

Jeff  looked  at  his  own  reflection  in  his 
son's  black  eyes,  stormy  under  heavy  lashes.   He 
put  his  arm  around  Stephen's  neck  and  wrestled 
him  closer.   "Ah,  Stephen  .  .  .  Stephen.  ..." 
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His  voice  was  nearly  inaudible,  but  his  pounding 
pulse  filled  both  temples.   "You  can  trust  your 
mother,  Stephen.   You  can  trust  ..."   Jeff's 
voice  trailed  off. 

Stephen's  reply  was  muffled  against  his 
father's  T-shirt,  "Yeah,  sure.  Dad.   That's 
easy  for  you  to  say.   It  was  my  letter  that 
she  read." 

Jeff  released  Stephen  from  the  fatherly 
bearhug,  and  they  looked  at  each  other.   Jeff's 
square  jaw  was  set.   "Nope,  m'boy,  that's  where 
you're  wrong.   That  was  not  easy  for  me  to  say." 

Suddenly,  then,  Jeff  backed  away  and  headed 
for  the  door.   "Uh,  look,  Stephen,  .  .  ."he  spoke 
mechanically,  pausing  in  his  steps.   "I  want  to 
talk  about  this  some  more ,  but  I  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
forgot  and  left  the  hose  running  in  the  garden. 
Can  you  wait  a  minute  while  I  go  move  it?"    ^ 

"Okay,  Dad.   Sure."   Stephen  hesitated. 
"But  I  really  don't  see  what's  left  to  talk  about. 
But  .  .  .  sure.  Dad,  whatever  you  want."   His 
smile  chilled  Jeff's  neck. 

Pulling  the  bedroom  door  closed  behind  him, 
Jeff  let  his  feet  take  him  down  the  stairs.   His 
memory  was  swimming  through  those  scented  pages 
of  adolescent  secrets,  the  private  jokes,  the 
promises.   A  curse  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he 
felt  a  coarse  whisper  rasping  through  his  clenched 
teeth.   "Nice  going,  Jeffrey.   That  boy  in  there 
can  be  real  proud  of  his  old  man.   Real  proud.  .  .' 

A  few  seconds  later,  Stephen  opened  the 
door  and  followed  his  father's  path  down  the 
stairway.   Camille  was  still  working  at  the  sink. 
She  saw  Stephen  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  and 
turned  to  look  at  him. 

Stephen  grinned  at  her  slightly  from  one 
side  of  his  mouth,  but  his  eyebrows  were  low  over 
the  black  coals  of  his  eyes. 
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"Yes,  Stephen?"   Camille  began  shakily. 
"Did  you  decide  to  apologize?" 

"Not  exactly.  Mom."   He  was  moving  his  head 
up  and  down  in  a  slow,  knowing  rhythm.   "I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  one  more  thing.   I  think  it's 
awful  nice  of  you  —  awful  nice  —  I  mean  the 
way  you  not  only  read  my  letter  but  then  you 
have  the  courtesy  to  share  it  with  Dad  — 
especially  that  really  cute  part  where  Darlene 
invites  me  to  her  dance."   Stephen  leaned 
flirtaciously  on  the  word  "cute." 

Immediately  Camille  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  but  then  she  closed  it  again  slowly, 
until  her  lips  pressed  tightly  together.   Her 
eyes  pulled  her  unwilling  head  away  from  Stephen 
to  the  window  over  the  sink.   Dazedly,  she 
watched  Christienne  pull  a  handful  of  young 
lettuce  from  the  garden,  rinse  it  in  the  gush 
from  the  hose,  and  then  wipe  it  on  her  cutoffs. 
Camille  allowed  her  eyes  to  slide  cautiously 
along  the  garden  edge,  across  the  lawn,  and 
finally,  to  Jeff.   He  sat  hunched  on  the  too- 
green  grass,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  in  front 
of  him,  head  down,  hands  over  his  ears. 

Camille  watched  her  husband  for  a  long 
moment,  and  then  turned  back  to  her  son. 
Stephen  was  still  there,  staring  at  her.   But 
the  sneer  was  draining  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  fire  from  his  black  eyes. 
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THE  LESSON 


You  taught  me 

breaking  the  green  striped 

shell 

to  red  center 

warm  sweet  wet 

wrists  to  elbows. 

You  taught  me 

cracking  the  charred  mud  shell 

to  white  center 

coarse  sweet  hot 

tongues  to  stomachs. 

In  the  dying  garden 

in  Sunday's  fall 

you  thought  me  child 

you  taught  me 

the  fierce  sweet  center. 

We  became  each  other 

eating  the  ripe  fruits 

but  later  I  grew  wild 

refused  to  let  your  tongue 

into  my  center's  juice. 


Jacqueline  R.  Maki 
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TO  PARIS 

City  suck 

in  your  anti-Yankee  breath 

and  hide  it  in  your  greedy  breast 

behind  red  teats  pulled  sore 

by  mobs  of  death. 

Still  your  Seine  tongue 
serpenting  between 
your  naked  streets 
licking  at  the  dung 
beneath  your  feet. 

Listen  to  me  long 

enough  to  learn  his  name 

the  only  boy  who's  sleeping  with 

your  fetid  fecund  heat 

the  one  more  man  who  will  awake. 


AU  PARIS 


You  feed  his  eyes  reflections 
his  own  new  dreams 
dancing  on  the  dayheat 
surface  of  your  Seine 
for  centuries. 

You  wrap  his  reaching  bones 

his  hungry  flesh 

in  hot  yeast  scents 

le  pain 

the  color  of  raw  seed. 

You  dip  your  velvet  finger 

into  tomorrow's  wine 

and  write  a  promise  on  his  tongue 

his  blood  is  young 

you  age  it  carefully. 

Jacqueline  R.  Maki 
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THE  HARVEST 

Six  apples 

new  and  firm  and  green 

sunned  themselves  among  the  dancing  leaves 

upon  my  tree. 

One  by  one 

he  wrapped  the  six  green  apples 

in  his  sweating  palm 

gently,  slowly  twisting 

until  he  pulled  them  down. 

He  pressed  each  apple 

to  his  stubbled  cheek 

bruised  the  cool,  green  skins 

just  tenderly 

and  one  by  one 

rolled  six  apples  toward  his  teeth. 
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MARIONETTE 

I  dance  your  subtle  rhythms 
bounce  my  hair  beneath  your  nose 
shrug  my  shoulder  bones 
and  flap  my  elbows  in  your  face 
wag  my  hips  across  your  stage 
leap  and  droop 
according  to  the  cross 
you  hold  over  me. 

But  strings  break 

and  rhythms,  too. 

You  never  see 

the  frantic  beat 

I  dance  in  my  dark  room. 


Jacqueline  R.  Maki 
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CHINA  DOLL 

China  doll,  painted  pink 

Treasured  while  you're  new. 

Your  life's  spent  in  glass  and  paint. 

Your  eyes  stare  cold  and  blue. 

What  is  your  wealth?  A  Chiseled  face? 
A  body  soft  and  new? 

Through  your  gray  eyes  will  you  not  see. 
There's  more  to  life  than  you? 

Andrea  Steeley 


A  CHIP  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK 

Lad  has  a  headful  of  sawdust 
Splintery  fingers  and  toes 
Grooms  with  nomtan  and  camuba 
Always  gets  runs  in  his  hose. 

His  mama  had  roots  in  the  forest 

A  hoary,  old  chiseler's  his  pop 

He  wears  Gucci  shoes  and  a  Spred-Satin  smile 

His  tag  reads,  "Gepetto's  Workshop." 

James  Bryant 


Eye  Contact 

The  last  time  I  looked 

I  thought  I  saw  something 

Flutter  there. . . 

A  light,  a  vague  disturbance 

Interaction. 

We  played  a  foreplay. 
Lost. . . 

We  talked  of  costs, 
Machines  and  dreams. 
Soft  and  silent- 
Still... 

A  certain  strength  in 
Separateness, 
Respectfully  distant- 
We  observed. 

Laura  Moser 


Flame  Throwers 

As  red  becomes  a  candle's  flame  and  blue  its  base 

adorns 
And  night,  a  settling  friend,  presides 
I  often  find  myself  like  this — 
So  memories,  like  a  storm  of  dusty  butterflies 
Go  coughing,  spreading  ancient  germs  of  where 
And  there  and  never  again  all  up  and  down  where 
I  had  only  just  about  forgotten  and  seal  them  so 
Forever  in  this  candle's  flame — 
So  I  cannot. 

Laura  Moser 
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"I  ran  to  sleep" 


I  was  there,  yet  could  not  weep. 
And  so  I  ran  to  sleep. 

And  in  the  sleep,  I  found  it  strange- 
All  day  and  night,  I  did  not  change. 

My  eyes  were  shut,  and  filled  with  rain; 
My  eye  lids  became  window  panes. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  was  tired. 
And  I  only  wished,  what  I  desired. 

Her  face,  her  limbs  were  part  of  me. 
But  all  the  dreams  were  not  to  be. 

All  day  and  night  she  became. 

But  sleep  awoke,  and  conscious  came. 

I  was  there,  but  could  not  weep, 
And  I  ran  from  her  into  my  sleep. 


Bert  Wayne  Ballinger 
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"alone/april/easter" 


rain  on  fractured  glass 

in  a  city  soiled  with  pain 

and  cold  street  faces 

as  hard  as  the  marble 

statue  or  the  ancient 

cob 'stone  lane 

& 

then  realizing  the  day 

is  sweet  tidings  over  death 

and  joy  to  the  world 

but  still  alone  in  a 

city  spilling  out  guts 

and  intoxicated  in  blood. 

rain  on  splintered  panes 
washing  the  sins  away 
on  a  day  soon  lost 
and  alone  in  the  mind... 
always  alone. 


Bert  Wayne  Ballinger 
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"she  is  the  wave" 


she  is  the  wave 

off  the  ocean  at  night 
freely  charging  over  me 
in  a  wild  flurry. 

she  is  the  wave 

off  the  silent  sea... 
freely  resounding 
into  my  soul. 

she  is  the  wave 

off  the  emerald  ocean, 
secretly  touching  me 
under  an  oceanic  star. 


Bert  Wayne  Ballinger 
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A  Poet  to  His  Audience 

I  am  a  newborn  singer; 

I  cannot  sing  my  song. 

I  sing  those  songs  you  know  well  of— 

Only  one,  I  speak  not  of. 

I  dare  not  sing  it  to  you,  my  dear. 
For  fear  of  what  will  come. 
My  voice  is  a  little  rough,  my  dear; 
My  verse  a  little  strong. 

So  at  night,  when  I  alone 
Am  up  to  play  the  stars. 
My  guitar  I'll  strum  silently 
As  I  quietly  hum  my  bars. 

Shelby  White 


A  Lament 

Ah,  there  was  a  time 

When  Gilmore  would  have  excited  in  my  heart 

Great  Debate 

Great  Speeches 

Great  Passions. 

I  would  have  argued  with  my  Cousin 
And  He  would  have  been 
Just  as  excited 

Just  as  passionate. 

Now  all  we  do 

Is  read  the  Bible 

And  talk  about  the  crucifixion. 

Shelby  White 
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WAITING 

Patricia  Schweitzer 

In  her  twenty-first  year,  without  benefit  of  mercy 
or  understanding,  the  girl  is  dying.   She  lies  twisted 
upon  the  bed,  legs  like  stiff  straws,  tensed  against 
the  pain.   She  coughs.   A  stabbing  pain  sears  her 
stomach.   It  lingers  on  and  on  and  does  not  fade.   But 
this  causes  no  suffering;  it  is  not  the  pain  which 
makes  her  suffer.   Her  suffering  is  from  something 
else  entirely. 

A  nurse  appears  at  the  door  just  long  enough  to 
dutifully  ask,  "How  are  we  doing?"  With  her  rigidly 
starched  body  and  mechanically  moving  jaws  she  re- 
minds the  girl  of  a  ventriloquist's  dummy. 

In  a  room  not  far  away  a  child  is  whimpering.   No 
one  goes  to  ease  his  lonely  fright.   His  cries  are 
as  little  regarded  as  the  caterwauling  of  a  cat  in 
the  gutter. 

Two  young  men  in  white  lean  against  the  wall  out- 
side her  room  sharing  a  cigarette.   The  force  of  their 
laughter  jangles  the  stethoscopes  around  their  necks. 

These  are  the  things  which  cause  the  girl  to  suf- 
fer, not  the  scalpel  wound  which  has  been  stitched 
and  clamped  and  taped,  dividing  her  stomach.   She  is 
trying  to  condition  herself  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
others  do  not  care.   She  must  not  let  this  hurtful 
fact  fester  and  grow  within  her.   For  the  girl, 
locked  into  her  world  of  pain,  knows  that  the  suf- 
fering of  the  mind  is  much  more  destructive  than  the 
surgical  wound  in  her  stomach  or  purely  physical  pain. 

She  seeks  for  something  to  distract  her,  but  there 
is  little  of  distraction  in  the  hospital  room.   The 
bland  cream  of  the  walls  is  unbroken  by  ornamentation. 
The  ceiling  is  creamy  too.   The  only  movement  in  the 
room  is  an  oblong  of  light  rippling  on  the  floor  be- 
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neath  the  single  window.   But  one  can  always  keep 
occupied,  even  in  a  small  hospital  room.   One  can 
count  the  number  of  tiles  visible  through  the  bath- 
room door.  All  of  them,  naturally,  cannot  be  seen, 
otherwise  counting  them  would  be  too  easy.   Some- 
times she  gets  mixed  up,  forgets  the  count,  and  has 
to  start  over  again.   But  for  a  girl  who  is  suffer- 
ing all  this  has  value;  she  does  not  have  to  listen 
with  terror  to  a  child's  painful  crying,  or  care  be- 
cause of  the  niggardly  appearance  of  a  nurse,  or 
mind  the  callous  merriment  of  young  doctors.   She 
can  count  the  tiles  and,  for  awhile,  forget  that  no 
one  cares. 

So  counting  tiles,  she  prepares  for  night,  though 
she  is  never  quite  prepared,  because  at  night  the 
pain  increases  and  her  temperature  rises.   Then  she 
craves  water.   It  is  not  too  difficult  to  get  water. 
You  push  the  button  on  the  panel  next  to  your  bed  and 
the  nurse  comes.   If  she  doesn't  come  at  once,  you 
ring  for  her  again,  and  she  comes,  sooner  or  later. 
She  comes,  looking  as  sour  as  clabber  perhaps,  but 
she  does  come.   She  puts  the  water  on  the  stand  be- 
side the  bed.   The  glass  has  a  curved  straw  in  it  so 
that  the  girl  can  drink  without  lifting  her  head. 

This  nurse  is  the  one  with  the  goitrous  double 
chin.  A  tall  character  shaped  like  an  elongated  dia- 
mond, her  uniform  hangs  like  a  sheet  draped  upon  a 
pole  on  a  windless  day.  Her  nose  has  a  pinched  look 
as  though  she  suffers  from  a  continual  cold.   She 
always  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  day,  at  an  hour  as 
dismal  as  herself,  to  perfunctionally  perform  the 
nighttime  ritual.   She  rolls  the  girl  over  onto  her 
side  and  props  her  with  pillows.   For  a  few  fleeting 
moments  the  girl  feels  the  blissful  pressure  of  hands 
kneading,  rubbing,  soothing  the  soreness  that  lives 
in  her  back. 

Weeks  ago  there  had  been  a  different  nurse.   She 
had  been  smiling  through  the  fog  when  the  girl 
opened  her  eyes.  Her  hands  had  been  soft  and  com- 
forting as  she  smoothed  the  8weat-> tangled  hair  from 
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the  girl's  entreating  eyes. 

"The  doctor  has  been  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up. 
I'll  get  him." 

He  was  an  indistinct  green  blur  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.   She  heard  him  say  one  word,  a  word  which  seemed 
to  leap  from  his  tongue  and  go  hissing  through  the 
air  in  a  three-syllabled  coil  like  a  whip  lash.   "Ma- 
lignant." 

She  had  wanted  to  cry,  to  sob,  to  scream.   She  had 
done  none  of  these  things  for  fear  whe  would  never 
stop. 

Then  there  had  been  the  welcome  sting  of  a  needle 
in  the  flesh  of  her  hip,  and  the  word  retreated  to 
lurk  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

Gleaming  needles  and  multicolored  capsules,  these 
are  the  units  that  measure  time  now  in  the  girl's 
world,  and  the  sun  which  seeps  in  through  the  window- 
shade.   This  sun  is  no  longer  a  part  of  nature's  rich 
and  golden  livery,  no  longer  the  friend  she  used  to 
watch  from  her  kitchen  window.   She  would  stand,  hands 
plunged  deep  in  hot,  sudsy  water,  nostrils  flared  to 
the  pungent  scent  of  perking  coffee,  and  watch  the  sun 
laying  his  blessing  on  the  morning  hills.   Later,  as 
she'd  worked  the  soil  of  her  garden,  the  noon  sun  had 
burned  into  her  aching  shoulders  like  linement.   After 
the  earth  had  turned  awhile  she  would  sit  on  her  porch 
with  the  cat  curled  in  the  natural  trough  of  her 
crossed  legs.   In  the  west  the  orange  sky  of  evening 
died  away  as  she'd  gathered  pleasure  like  a  bee  among 
her  flowers.  Although  the  sunny  sky  through  her  hos- 
pital window  is  no  longer  an  artist's  palet,  it  is 
still  useful.   By  the  sun's  position  in  the  window 
frame  she  can  tell  that  time  is  passing.   And  that  is 
important,  the  passage  of  time.   Each  new  morning  is 
important.   If  the  sun  is  hiding  she  can  still  tell 
when  it's  morning.  The  doctors  come  in  the  morning. 
A  nurse  crackles  into  the  room  first  to  get  things 
ready.   She  checks  the  fluids  dripping  patiently  down 
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the  green  tubes  from  the  glass  globes  suspended  above 
the  girl's  bed.   Sometimes  she  lifts  the  girl's  head 
with  one  hand  and  plumps  up  the  pillows.   This  is  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  so  she  does  not  always  do  this, 
but  when  she  does  it  is  a  fine  thing.   Now  everything 
is  ready  for  the  doctors'  visit.   The  girl  listens 
for  the  clop  of  their  shoes  in  the  corridor.   They 
stop  outside  her  door,  paste  deceptive  smiles  on 
their  faces,  and  march  with  military  precision  into 
her  room.   They  stay  a  correctly  brief  moment,  ask 
polite  questions.   As  they  talk  their  eyes  study  an 
invisible  spot  over  the  girl's  right  shoulder.   This 
allows  no  eye  contact  and  is  a  regulation.   Regula- 
tions, even  though  confusing,  have  their  place  in  hos- 
pitals.  The  doctors  march  with  regulated  unconcern 
through  the  hospital  as  though  through  a  drill  yard, 
and  the  girl  is  left  to  while  away  the  hours  by  her- 
self. 

She  has  a  tickle  in  her  throat  all  afternoon,  and 
strains  to  be  careful  so  she  won't  cough  and  the  pain 
suddenly  become  piercing  again.   But  with  the  approach 
of  night,  she  has  as  little  chance  of  stopping  the 
pain  as  a  spider's  web  would  have  to  stop  a  falling 
rock. 

A  little  room  in  semi-darkness  can  become  a  world. 
Looking  at  a  now  gray  ceiling  and  walls  that  run  into 
each  other  can  give  rise  to  untold  thoughts.   Not 
thoughts  about  walls  and  ceilings,  but  images  which 
seem  to  spring  from  them.   And  the  marvelous  thing  is 
that  they  fill  the  mind,  and  a  new  image  always  dis- 
places the  one  before  it,  and  so  the  hours  pass. 
From  time  to  time  the  building  speaks,  something  moves 
inside  the  radiator  with  a  rhythmic  rumble,  from  a 
faucet  water  plops  polyphony. 

The  girl  listens  alone,  bound  by  thin  air  and  empty 
shadows,  until  the  sky  turns  pewter  and  the  light  at 
the  window  becomes  brighter  than  the  one  from  the 
corridor. 
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Week-end  Memories 


You  brought  sunshine  into  my  life, 
along  with  sunshine 
came  fields  of  daisies, 
a  still  cool  pond, 
and  a  clear,  blue  sky. 

Together  we  shared  the  gifts  you  gave; 
Saturday  picnics, 
running  barefoot, 
learning  to  fish, 
as  the  summer  smiled. 

But  now,  you've  gone  and  I  am  alone; 
winter  is  arriving, 
the  flowers  are  gone, 
the  pond  is  freezing, 
the  sky  is  cloudy. 

I  miss  you. 


Carol  Hamilton 
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BLUE  ON  A  BLUE  FIELD 


Blue  on  a  blue  field 
That  is  the  essence 
Of  me. 

Timeless,  I  drift  for  days. 
I  don't  know  where  or  when 
I'll  stop. 

Tears  and  watercolors  in 
Macabre  fashion  ordained 
Of  life. 

Fingerpainting  by  armless  men 
I  sit  and  stare  at  them 
Alone. 

I'm  damp  inside  and  its  cominj 
All  through  my  being 
Too  soon. 

Tomorrow  is  another  day 
Of  washed  out  blues 
And  me. 

T.  E.  Branscum 
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ECHO  VALLEY 


My  soul  resounds 

As  an  echo  in  your  valley. 

Reverberating  it  returns 

Back  to  me,  to  hold  closely 

Till  I  send  it  back  again. 

I  come  closer  till  I'm 

Within  a  stones  throw  of  the  source 

And  you  precipitate  my  downfall 

With  a  million  crushing 

Stones. 

I  shall  reach  you 

Although  battered  and  torn  apart 

And  I  shall  make  my  camp 

In  the  midst  of 

This  echo  valley 

And  you  shall  be  my  friend. 

Call  to  me,  my  friend. 


E.  Branscum 
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CREATIONS 

Just  as  God  took  a  shapeless  object, 
raw  and  without  beauty. 

And  patted  it  and  nurtured  it  and 
made  it  grow. 

So  we  took  our  love  -  so  young. 

We  worried  about  it,  perfected  it, 
and  shared  it  in  every  way. 

Then  God  took  the  earth  and  put 

it  in  a  safe  place. 
Just  like  I  tucked  our  love  away 

in  my  heart  to  stay. 

All  I  want  to  know  is  .  .  .  where 
did  you  put  your  half? 

Patricia  Hays 
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A  Company  Production 

The  J.  T.  Posey  Company  makes  all 
kinds  of  cotton  products  I 
suppose . 

They  probably  have  their  clover- 
leaf  trademark  on  a  lot  of 
linens  and  the  like. 

But  I'm  sure  they  made  the  mitt 
that  my  father  wears  so  he 
can't  pull  out  the  tubes 
his  life  is  hanging  from. 

It  says  right  on  the  label: 
J.  T.  POSEY  COMPANY 

Patricia  Hays 
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LADY  M 

Strike  forth  with  your  golden  daggers, 

Dashing  their  blades  into  a  million  pieces  upon  the 

sea. 
Smile  mockingly  down  -  gleam  as  do  my  tears, 
Hide  not  behind  the  trees  for  I  sense  your  presence, 
Mark  the  days  finality  with  no  special  encore. 
Your  beauty  serves  only  as  needles  stinging  within. 
For  I  feel  beauty  such  as  yours,  inappropriate. 

Nestle  yourself  amongst  the  haze 

Tonight  -  as  you  did  that  other  night  so  long  ago. 

As  the  curtain  call  suggests  the  ending  -  so  you 

glow  the  same  sad  message. 
One  circle  of  happiness  in  the  eternal  darkness 

overhead , 
Summoning  the  crickets  to  chant  forevermore:   It's 

over. 
You  illuminate  the  misery  in  my  gazing  eyes. 

You  laugh  down,  choosing  not  your  cheerful  liglit 
to  dim. 

Oh  Lady  Moon,  I  still  love  him. 

Patricia  Hays 
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L ' ARROGANTE 

She  smiles  haughtily  down  on  the  world 

With  pure,  tangible  disdain  in  Her  eyes. 

She  builds  a  shrine  to  Herself, 

The  earth  shall  worship  Her, 

It  shall  throw  itself  at  Her  feet  in  abject 

Humility, 

And  mankind  shall  kiss  the  hem  of  Her  dress 

And  shall  carry  Her  train. 

For  they  are  all  beneath  Her. 

She  looks  askance  at  God: 

l^at  is  he  doing  up  here  with  Her? 

Nyoka  A.  Wierman 


Contrast  in  Black  and  White 

It's  entirely  an  accident  that  I  am  me 
and  you  are  who  you  are. 
When  the  Picassos  of  God's  artists 
knocked  the  paint  over  it  could  have 
just  as  easily  fallen  on  me. 
Although  it  was  entirely  accidental 
inside  we're  the  same — though  the 
paint  seems  to  have  darkened  our  minds 
That  we  have  used  linseed  oil  on  our 
ideologies  and  have  become  comrades  is 
no  accident. 

Nyoka  A.  Wierman 


The  Ancient  Autumn  Artist 


The  ancient  autumn  artist  prepares  a 
pallette  of 

golds  and 

reds  and  browns. 
He  sketches 

curved  and  carnal 
lines. 
His  aching  eyes 

mist 
in  the  melting  of 

his  frozen  well. 
The  square  eyes 

of  buildings 

glow  cold. 
The  round  eyes 

of  lovers 

glow  warm. 
The  ancient  autumn  artist 

puts  down  his  brush 

and 
picks  up  his  sickle, 


Robert  Akin 
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Evil  You  Shun 


gallow  gray  ghosts  billow 
over  assembly-line  streets 
shooting  icy  arrows 
igniting  crimson  cheeks 

one  way  weary  walks 

through  milling  mumbling  multitudes 

exchanging  tangling  talks 

and  agitating  attitudes 

the  cold 

outside  inside  blow 
negative  waves  flow 
from  ominous  dark  guilt 
freezing  fingers  squeezing 
life  from  warm  security 
shadows  dissolve  reality 
fear  melts  the  light 
of  the  nervous  nebulous 
neon  night 


Robert  Akin 
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Autumn  Woman 


The  icy  teeth  of  winter  bite 

down  to  the  seams  of  dreams 

of  springs  no  longer  seen. 

They  died  in  the  fluttering  dances 

of  sapless,  autumn  colors,  no  longer  green, 

At  this  time  of  year, 

when  my  heart  is  full  of  fear, 

an  autumn  haired,  autumn  eyed  woman 

melted  the  shiver  of  solitude 

into  a  tear. 

A  touch,  a  kiss,  a  smile 
a  shimmering  summer  spring 
flowed  with  feeling  for  a  mile. 

That  November  night, 

a  soul  sore  with  pain  took  flight 

and  soared  with  joy 

and  felt  a  symphony  of  light. 


Robert  Akin 
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Beer  in  the  Backseat 

I  was  like  a  can  of  beer. 
You  held  me  in  your  hands 
and  popped  my  top. 
I  touched  your  lips  and 
tasted  your  tongue. 
You  drank  me  down, 
until  I  was  empty. 
Drunk  and  delighted,  you 
threw  me  in  the  street. 
Tons  of  tires  smashed  me 
into  a  misshapened  mass. 
You  giggled,  as  you  gulped 
another  beer. 

Robert  Akin 
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After  Waltzing  with  a  Statue  of  Daedalus 

I  waltz  with  a  statue  of  Daedalus, 

Filling  bags  for  a  living. 

Bags  that  have  smooth,  brown  skins 

And  plastic  guts. 

A  lot  like  me,  I  suppose. 

The  bags  are  full  of  clean,  rational  powder 
And  topped  with  a  cellophane  rose 
Then,  like  a  casket,  closed. 
A  lot  like  me,  I  suppose. 

John  Samples 


For  Thomas  Stearns  Eliot 

From  the  deep  gallows  of  existence. 
My  muffled  cries  can  be  heard. 
Battered  mind  being  readied 
For  the  guillotine  of  words. 

So!   I  am  to  enter,  one  foot  at  a  time. 
Your  acid  pool  of  wasting  rhyme. 
Dare  I?   Dare  I  welcome  another  death 
With  open  arms  and  acquiescence? 

John  Samples 
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Ezra  Pound  was  a  Lion 

If  you  threw  a  lion 
Into  the  middle  of 
A  crowded  subway  train, 
It  would  attack 
Someone  undoubtedly. 

Merely  because  its 
New  position  was 
So  absurd. 

John  Samples 


In  My  Days  of  Nescience 

Death,  Death,  Death! 

Such  an  obsession  for 

Such  tender  years! 

Yet,  these  twenty  could  be 

Rolled  into  a  moment,  or 

A  few  petty  lines  of  argument 

For  the  absolution  of  flesh  extant 

And  I  shall  grow  old, 
I  shall  wear  my  skin  rolled. 
Pallid,  cold,  and  silent; 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  sense. 
Shedding  all  my  shadows 
From  my  days  of  nescience. 

John  Samples 
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Birth  Of  A  Galaxy 

Ebony  space,  windless  and  dry. 
Disregarded,  forgotten,  lost. 
Life  has  completely  passed  it  by. 
A  tomblike  silence  lingers  here. 

Creeping  like  a  thief  in  the  night 
Within  the  heart,  the  galaxy 
Erupts  with  intense,  blinding  light. 
And  the  stillness  is  lost  to  fear. 

The  charcoal  sky  bursts  into  flame, 

A  kaleidoscope  of  color. 

Creation  is  never  the  same 

At  the  dawn,  but  the  end  is  clear. 

The  vast  expanse  is  drenched  with  blood; 
Amethyst  vapors  drift  outward. 
Blue  clouds  swell  like  a  mighty  flood. 
With  suffocating  force  they  come  near. 

Particles  fly  on  silver  wings 
Becoming  spheres  of  radiance. 
Pearls  suspended  from  unseen  strings. 
The  pain  is  concealed  yet  severe. 

Asteroids  hang  in  frozen  space. 
Planets  assume  familiar  shapes. 
Creation  is  set  into  place 
And  it  will  never  disappear. 


Virginia  E.  Ober 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  PASSES 

Barbara  R.  Getman 

The  sheets  felt  cool  and  somehow  substantial  under 
her  hands.   Her  fingers  were  lying  quietly,  reverently, 
on  the  crisp  expanse  of  white.   Only  the  sensations 
recognized  by  her  fingertips  and  palms,  and  those  an- 
noying yet  vague  complaints  being  registered  by  her 
feet,  cramped  under  the  too-tight  sheet,  kept  her  from 
drifting  completely  into  a  blissful  nothingness.   It 
was  too  much  effort  to  actually  look  at  anything. 
Nothing  really  mattered  .  .  .  after  all.   Through  her 
eyelashes  bits  and  pieces  of  her  environment  would 
float  by  and  out  of  sight.   The  tubes  which  seemingly 
were  hanging  from  everywhere  ended  somewhere — sup- 
posedly in  her  arms  and  orifices.   For  how  long  she 
didn't  know  .  .  .  But  why?  .  .  .  she  supposed  she  knew. 
The  knowing,  however,  was  a  bitter  retribution.   It 
had  been  a  campaign  launched  of  herself,  by  herself, 
and  for  herself.   Now,  dreamily,  she  was  content  to 
maintain  gravity  with  the  mere  touch  of  her  fingers 
and  the  discomfort  of  her  toes. 

The  doctor  was  peering  into  her  eyes.   Some  of  his 
black  hair  was  falling  onto  her  eyebrows  and  tickling 
her  eyelids.   The  scent  of  him  was  as  intriguing  as 
his  accent.   The  light  in  her  eyes  was  a  violation, 
though.   And  then  there  was  the  nurse.   She  glimpsed 
a  tight-lipped  old  bitch  with  what  looked  like  one  of 
those  little  panties  that  you  put  on  drumsticks  to 
make  them  look  fancy  ...  on  her  head.   Thank  God 
they're  going.   And  what  was  even  better,  they  didn't 
want  to  tire  her  with  attempts  at  conversation. 

Jane  let  her  mind  float  free.   She  still  felt  Fat, 
even  though  she  certainly  wasn't.   Once  fat,  you  never 
forget.   One  mentally  carries  the  burden  of  the  fat 
with  him  or  her  always.   It  could  be  like  a  woman 
carrying  a  baby  nearly  to  full-term  and  then  never 
quite  being  able,  somehow,  to  bring  it  to  delivery. 
Those  who  could  gorge  would  never  know  what  it  was 
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like  to  deny  everything  in  hopes  of  attaining  some 
noticeable  alteration  in  the  suffocating  tissues  of 
one's  own  body.   It  was  hell  to  always  be  hungry.   It 
was  hell  to  take  diuretics  and  appetite  appeasers  and 
all  the  other  rainbow  of  pills  that  flush  out  and 
speed-up  and  keep-up  the  losing  battle.   Jane  had 
heard  all  the  words.   She  had  read  all  the  books,  had 
seen  all  the  clinics,  and  had  swallowed  all  the  damn 
pills.   She  had  visited  all  the  meetings,  had  heard 
all  the  talk  and  had  struck  out  every  bloody  time. 
The  offensive  pounds,  the  blubber,  the  obesity,  the 
lard  would  melt  off  and  then  creep  right  back  upon  her 
like  a  boomerang,  puffing  her  up  again  with  hated  self, 
And  every  time,  she  had  gotten  a  new  chart  to  follow 
and  a  lousier  self-concept.   She  knew  all  about  her 
uncooperative  thyroid,  about  her  sluggish  metabolism, 
and  about  the  unfortunate  tendency  toward  overweight 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  her  like  a  legacy,  or 
more  like  a  curse  or  a  plague,  from  generations  past. 
She  had  had  it  with  tests.   All  the  excess  pounds 
might  be  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  but  they  were 
each  a  cross  to  bear  and  a  pain  compounded  many  times 
over. 

Jane  remembered  how  she  had  decided  to  end  her  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  charts.   If  a  little  was  too 
much,  then  it  would  have  to  be  less.   Fasting  was  in. 
It  really  was  supposed  to  be  good  for  you.   There 
wouldn't  really  be  any  danger.   It  could  take  a  very 
long  time  to  actually  starve  to  death.   She  resolved 
only  to  refrain  from  fainting  in  public  places. 
Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  being  fat  and 
feeling  self-conscious  about  it.   Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  pain  of  being  called  "Big"  by  those  whom  you 
were  supposed  to  be  closest  to  and  yet  who  neverthe- 
less seemed  to  want  to  deal  out  the  most  hurt. 

The  pain  for  the  first  few  days  of  fasting,  taking 
in  only  fluids,  was  difficult  but  no  so  difficult  as 
she  would  have  thought.   She  never  entertained  in  her 
apartment  any  way,  so  there  were  no  others  to  comment 
or  coax  or  to  be  alarmed.   It  became  easier  and  easier. 
Really  almost  too  easy.   Jane  was  between  jobs  and 
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didn't  care  to  look  just  yet.   She  wanted  a  new  woman 
to  seek  employment.   No  one  would  need  to  know  that 
she  had  had  a  problem.   And  indeed  she  thought  that 
her  "problem"  was  as  terrible  as  drug  addiction,  al- 
coholism, or  flashing  in  the  park.   If  worse  came  to 
worse  she  could  probably  let  a  small  gallery  handle 
some  of  her  paintings.   But  she  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  yet  to  deal  once  again  with  the  sleek  models 
and  the  eager,  THIN  young  aspiring  artists  to  whom 
she  had  "taught",  if  one  could  teach,  art.   To  hell 
with  teaching.   I  don't  want  to  teach  anybody  anything! 
Except,  maybe,  about  me.... 

As  the  days  wore  on,  Jane  had  broken  her  fast  only 
enough  to  steady  her  legs  and  to  keep  her  head  from 
buzzing  quite  so  badly.   The  morning  scales  were  a  de- 
light to  her.   She  was  melting!   She  never  needed  food 
again,  she  thought ... .not  like  before. 

"I'll  have  to  start  a  new  affair  as  soon  as  I  am 
ready  for  unveiling,"  she  had  gloated.   The  affairs 
usually  happened  between  the  fat  times.   Although, 
every  now  and  then,  there  would  be  one  who  would  like 
his  women  with  more  meat  and  less  bone.   She  just 
never  felt  like  making  herself  available,  too  often, 
when  she  felt  FAT.   They  even  told  her  she  was  beauti- 
ful.  But  she  didn't  feel  beautiful  in  her  head — and 
that's  where  it  counts. 

Being  a  recluse  had  it's  advantages.   No  one  came, 
no  one  saw,  and  what  the  hell  was  there  to  conquer 
except  in  her  own  little  space.   Television  and  books 
and  paintings  and  baths  and  finally,  bed.   Long  times 
in  bed.   She  didn't  even  have  a  dog  to  walk.   Every- 
thing was  beautiful.   Another  cup  of  bouillon  a  club 
soda  and  Nirvana.   She  did  feel  euphoric.   Those 
Eastern  folks  knew  where  it  was  at  all  right... 

Suddenly,  out  of  nowhere  the  phone  had  rung.   Jane 
started  and  then  sat  for  what  seemed  like  a  very  long 
time  before  she  even  touched  the  beige  intruder  that 
was  eagerly  chiming  out  communication. 
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"Hell,  there  must  be  somebody  still  out  there  a£ter 
the  holocuast,"  she  mused. 

Still  somewhat  shocked  at  the  jingling  she  slowly 
put  the  receiver  to  her  ear. 

"Are  you  the  lone  survivor  on  the  beach?" 

"What?"  was  the  reply,  "Jane,  Jane.  .  .  Is  that  you 
dear?" 

"Who  is  this?" 

"Good  Lord,  Jane.   It's  Alice!" 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned.   It's  my  ever-loving,  screwed- 
up,  straight  as  anything  sister  Alice.   Hello,  sister 
Alice." 

"Jane,  what  is  wrong  with  you?  Don't  you  know  what 
day,  rather  night,  this  is?" 

"No,  should  I?" 

"Well,  for  Godsakes  it  is  New  Year's  Eve,  Jane!" 

"So  what?" 

"So  what!?"  Horror  and  disbelief  shook  the  wires. 

"Do  you  want  to  go  downtown  with  us  and  see  the  big 
ball  drop?" 

"How  many  big  balls?"  Jane  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  my  God.   Are  you  sick?  This  is  New  York  on 
New  Year's!" 

"So,  I  don't  care  if  it's  Tampa  in  July  or  Bombay 
in  November." 

"What  do  you  want  from  me,  Jane.   I'm  your  sister! 
Listen,  Mel  and  I  will  be  over  in  a  little  while 
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to  have  a  toast  with  you.   Turn  on  the  television. 
We'll  be  over."   She  hung  up. 

Jane  sat  there  and  grinned  at  the  phone  for  a  while 
and  then  hung  it  up  very  gently,  lest  it  should  ring 
again.   She  turned  on  the  television.   Yep.   There 
were  still  crazy  people  in  Times  Square.   Guess  the 
holocause   hadn't  gotten  New  York.   "And  that  should 
be  the  foist  to  go,"  she  said  out  loud,  while  raising 
her  eyebrows  and  wagging  her  imaginary  Groucho  cigar. 

She  went  to  her  closet  and  pulled  out  a  jump  suit, 
red,  low-cut  and  slinky.   "I've  got  clothes  every  size 
to  fit  any  number  of  women,"  she  thought.   "I  could 
open  a  clothing  store."   She  sprayed  on  the  Youth  Dew 
and  applied  bangles  and  hoop  earrings.   "Not  bad  after 
all,"  she  thought.   She  bent  over  to  slip  on  her  jew- 
eled sandals  and  was  aware  of  a  buzzing  in  her  ears. 
She  swayed,  caught  the  dresser  and  steadied  herself. 
Her  wrists  felt  very  strange,  weak  and  vulnerable. 
She  could  feel  the  blood  throbbing  in  her  wrists  and 
in  her  temples.   She  felt  like  the  Visible  Woman  that 
kids  can  buy  and  assemble  and/or  disassemble  as  they 
so  desire. 

The  doorbell.   She  went  to  answer  it. 

"Come  in,  dear  Alice  and  Mel." 

"My  God,  Jane.   You  look  so  pale  and  so  thin.   Have 
you  been  sick?   Why  didn't  you  let  us  know?   My  God!" 

It  sounded  beautiful  to  her  ears. 

"No,  no.   Just  tuna  fish  lunches.   You  know  me,  al- 
ways weight-watching.   I'm  convinced  that  I  was  never 
thin  in  my  life.   Big  bazooooms,  you  know!   How've 
you  been?"   She  plopped  on  the  sofa  while  they,  in 
some  confusion,  deposited  coats  in  the  closet  and 
champagne  in  the  bucket. 

"Where  are  your  glasses,  Jane?" 
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Mel  was  sitting  by  his  sister-in-law  somewhat  in 
awe  of  the  whole  situation.   His  brown  eyes  were 
blinking  rapidly  behind  his  tinted  lenses. 

Alice  had  found  some  glasses.   Mel  poured  the  pre- 
chilled  bubbly  liquid  into  the  three  vessels.   Jane 
twirled  her  glass,  holding  it  on  high  like  a  chalice 
and  murmured — "What's  any  more  beautiful  than  cham- 
pagne? 

They  drank  and  listened  to  the  counting  and  watched 
the  Big  Ball  slowly  drop.  They  kissed  and  clinked  and 
drank  some  more.   Euphoria! 

She  had  started  forward  when  Mel  caught  her,  red 
jump  suit,  bazooooms  and  all.... 

They  were  back  peering  in  her  eyes  and  speaking 
very  quietly.   Hearing  is  the  last  sense  to  go,  you 
know.   God,  all  of  a  sudden  she  felt  gorgeous.   Skinny 
and  wonderful  again.   She  would  do  it  all  over,  given 
the  opportunity.   It  was  worth  it.   Electrolytes... 
turn  out  the  lights. .. last  rites,  who  cares? 

Deck  the  halls.  .  . 


TUESDAY  BLUE 

Its  a  blue  Tuesday 

And  I  feel  about  hung 

I've  got  my  feet  dragin' 

And  I'm  hangin'  out  my  thumb. 

Ain't  nobody  on  this  road  pay in'  me  much  mind 

They  just  flip  their  eyes 

And  keep  wheelin'  by. 

There's  a  cold 

Slow  rain  comin'  down  around  me 

And  all  that  I  know  seems  cloudly; 

My  feet  are  cold 

My  head  is  wet 

And  I  just  lost  my  last  bet. 

Girl,  why  don't  you  send  some  of  your  sunshine 

my  way; 
Come  on  and  brighten  up  my  day; 
I  promise  not  to  break  your  heart 
All  I  need  is  a  sunny  spot. 

Guy  S.  Jones 


TO  A  ROSE 

My  heart  has  feeling  for  you 

My  mind  has  dreams  of  you 

My  arms  want  to  hold  you 

And  my  feet  want  to  move  you; 

Girl,  I  want  to  have  you. 

Call  you  mine 

But  I  know  what  happens 

to  a  rose 

When  its  taken  from  the  vine. 

Guy  S.  Jones 
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Waiting  Room 

I  ushered  you  out 

of  the  office  of  my  life, 

took  your  hand  with  a 

polite  smile  that  said 

don't  call  us  we'll  call  you, 

and  led  you  into  the  waiting  room. 

The  waiting  room 

waiting  with  cobwebbed  eyes. 

You  waited  there  for  a  time 

and  then  you  got  tired  of 

all  the  muzack  and  magazines 

and  somewhere  in  the  waiting  room 

of  my  life  I  lost  you. 

Don  Williams 


Empty  Handed 

a  beggar, 

hatless  humblefaced  alley-turd 
with  a  face  like  a  scarred  copper  penny, 
fumbled  the  uncorked  bottle 
while  smiling  back  at  the  vendor 
and  watched  as  his  precious  miracle 
spilled  into  cinders. 
Don  Williams 
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Giving  Up  The  Ship 

Talking  of  the  Silence  of  Death 
Who  masters  all  when  they  give  up  the  ship- 
Give  up  the  ship- 
Told  about  Death  by  word  of  lip. 
The  sailors  stand 
With  knives  in  their  hands 
And  on  shore 
I  hear  the  Brass  Band- 
The  Captain  stands  and  presses 
His  heart 

And  the  bite  is  always 
Worse  than  the  bark. 

B.  R.  Ewing 


Silver  and  Glass 

Wordlessly,  they  travel-down  the  slopes 
Seeking  other  rivers,  other  reasons- 
Slowly  they  slide-slowly,  carefully- 
And  it  all  goes  so  easy-so  harmlessly- 
So  silently- 

Water  trickling  down-going  onward- 
Sliding  from  my  crystal  cold  pools- 
Past  the  warm  cheeks-down  my  throat- 
To  the  sterile  linen  beneath. 

And  it  all  goes  so  easily- 
So  quietly- 

The  emotions,  the  reasons,  the  thoughts- 
All  the  vitality  and  all  the  voids- 
They  go  streaming,  sliding  onward- 
Silently. 

B.  R.  Ewing 
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Funeral 

Love  is  dead. 

He's  gone  and  died  on  me 

And  it's  not  my  fault- 

We  just  had  the  Dread  Disease 

They  call  Can't  Relate  or 

Don't  Understand- 

You  catch  it 

Whenever  there's 

Too  Much  Demand. 

Love  is  dead. 

He's  gone  and  died  on  me 

But  there's  still  Desire 

On  your  part 

But  Indifference  has  taken  up  residence 

In  my  heart- 

And  it  would  help  if  you  would 

Despise  or  hate  me- 

When  he  dies  for  you 

Me   both  can  be  free. 

I'm  having  Love's  funeral- 
Will  you  help  me  pick  out  the  stone? 
Because  there's  nothing  as  bad 
As  falling  out  of  love  alone. 

B.  R.  Ewing 
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TRANSITION 

Philosophers  and  dime  store  novels 
Share  shelves  with  bean  bag 
Teddy  bears 

a  glass  menagerie 
and  a  magazine 
In  a  room  for  a  girl 
moved  away. 

Donna  Tucker 


TEN  A.M.  THURSDAY 

Blue  skies  lend  themselves 

to  poetry 
Quite  well. 

But  brown  carpets  on  office  floors 
Know  only  dirty  shoes 

and  cigarette  butts 

and  cast  iron  wheels 

on  the  bottom  of  office  chairs 

White  clouds 

pinned  on  blue  skies 
And  gray  ashes 

ground  into  brown  carpets 
A  medal  on  a  dead  hero 
And  mud  on  the  jeans  of  a  poet. 

Blue  skies  and  bloody  heroes 

Lend  themselves  to  poetry 

Quite  easily. 
But  brown  carpets  on  office  floors 
Are  only  friends  to  those 
Who  take  time  to  meet  them. 

Donna  Tucker 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  SUNDAY  MORNINGS  PAST 


How  weak  and  undeserving 

I,  in  all  my  modest  humility 

Am. 

A  mourner 

for  human  life  lost. 

They  come  single  file 

through  carved-wood  doors: 
Rows  of  ducks 

quacking  humble  amens  in  unison. 

It  seems  such  a  small  price 

(one  life  time) 
For  such  a  great  reward 

(a  thousand  life  times). 

Sunday  morning  sunshine 
never  seems  to  shine 
quite  as  brightly 
Through  the  leaden  stained-glass  windows 

Pity. 


Donna  Tucker 
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THE  ANSWER 

Bert  Wayne  Ballinger 

John  Daniels  was  five  years  old.   He  was  blond 
headed,  with  a  face  dotted  with  brown  freckles.   He 
lived  with  his  parents  en  his  grandparents'  farm. 
Their  house  was  gray,  and  tar-covered  in  places.   It 
had  three  small  rooms,  and  hung  tightly  on  a  green 
cactus  sewn  hillside.   Below  and  farther  down  the 
hill,  the  house  of  his  grandparents'  rested  in  silence 
on  a  greener,  more  level  section  of  the  hillside.   It 
was  not  gray  or  tar-covered  like  his  parents'  house, 
but  a  white  frame  house,  consisting  of  two-stories. 
In  the  mind  of  John,  his  grandparents'  house  was  a 
castle  of  old.   It  was  a  beautiful  old  house,  having 
artistical,  well-placed  columns  to  support  its  por- 
ches, polished,  mirror  like  floors  in  the  twelve  rooms, 
and  a  Victorian  staircase  stretching  and  curving  into 
the  darkness  of  the  second-story  of  the  house. 

On  the  outside,  John  could  look  at  his  grandmothers' 
flowers,  a  profusion  of  roses,  dallies,  and  marigolds 
mixed  together,  and  thrown  about  in  different  sections 
of  the  yard.   John  use  to  run  through  the  flowers,  but 
this  adventure  had  stopped  after  his  grandmother 
caught  him  once.   John  could  also  sit  all  day  under 
cool,  dark  shade  trees  that  his  father  had  planted  as 
a  boy.   They  were  tall  trees  now,  and  they  circled 
his  grandparents'  house  completely.   His  father  had 
told  him  the  trees  were  maples.   But  more  important 
to  John,  his  grandparents  had  a  small,  white  birdhouse 
in  their  backyard,  where  he  could  hear  the  soft  songs 
of  the  martins  and  the  strong  songs  of  the  robins  each 
spring,  and  well  into  the  autumn.   Sometimes  his  grand- 
parents would  sit  on  the  backporch  in  the  evening, 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  as  the  sun  went 
down.   It  was  peaceful  then. 


One  day  when  the  red  face  of  the  morning  sun  hung 
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loosely  on  the  silvery  hills  of  dew,  John's  joys  of 
the  birdhouse  came  to  an  end,  an  end  that  he  had  never 
calculated  or  thought  of.   John  watched  his  Uncle  Her- 
man and  his  uncles'  two  friends,  Joe  McHone  and  Law- 
rence Abrams  come  into  the  yard.   John  watched  them 
as  they  walked  slowly  over  to  the  birdhouse.   They 
then  looked  straight  up  the  pole  to  the  birdhouse,  and 
started  to  laugh.   John  didn't  laugh,  but  kept  watching 
them.   Uncle  Herman  began  to  shake  the  pole  that  the 
birdhouse  rested  on.   Joe  and  Lawrence  placed  their 
big  hands  on  the  pole,  and  started  twisting  and  rocking 
the  pole  between  themselves.   John  stood  watching  them. 
John  heard  his  grandmother  walk  out  of  her  kitchen, 
and  onto  the  backporch  of  her  house.   John  looked  up 
to  her  as  she  wiped  her  wet  hands  on  her  flowery,  blue 
apron,  and  then  saw  her  fling  a  lock  of  her  white  hair 
out  of  her  eyes  with  a  jerk  of  her  head.   Her  lips 
were  tight  and  white. 

"What  are  you  do 'in,  Herman?"  she  asked,  eyeing  him 
and  watching  Uncle  Herman's  friends  shake  the  bird- 
house  pole,   John  continued  to  watch  them,  and  watched 
his  grandmother  out  of  the  corner  of  his  left  eye. 

Uncle  Herman  and  Joe  continued  to  laugh.   Lawrence 
was  on  the  green  grass,  rolling  about  in  fits  of 
laughter.   John  thought  their  laughs  were  crazy 
laughs,  laughs  he  had  heard  at  the  horror  movies  in 
Monroe  City.   It  was  always  a  laugh  coming  from  the 
pit  of  the  monsters  stomach,  and  echoing  out  into  the 
world  as  a  hollow,  whispery  laugh  of  darkness.   John 
heard  that  laugh  coming  from  them  now.   But  John  went 
on  hoping  that  his  grandmother  would  stop  them.   But 
she  didn't  stop  them,  and  they  continued  to  shake  and 
twist  the  pole  with  their  hands. 

"Well,  Herman?"  his  grandmother  asked,  raising  her 
right  eyebrow,  and  expecting  a  simple  answer  from  her 
son.   John  knew  his  Uncle  Herman  didn't  have  an  answer. 

Uncle  Herman  ducked  as  a  martin  dived,  and  attacked 
him  and  his  friends.   They  pointed  at  the  martin  and 
laughed.   John  watched  as  the  purple  streak  dived  over 
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and  over  again.   But  the  diving,  shallow  attacks  of 
the  martins  did  no  good,  and  John  knew  it. 

"It's  shaky  and  dangerous,"  Uncle  Herman  shouted, 
"and  you  know  he's  fourteen  today?" 

"I  know  how  old  he  is!"  grandma  said.   John  didn't 
say  anything. 

Uncle  Herman  continued  to  shake  the  birdhouse  pole, 
trying  with  the  swaying  force  of  his  body  to  break 
the  pole  off.   Joe  started  kicking  the  dirt  away  from 
around  the  pole.   Lawrence  used  his  shoulder  to  push 
the  pole,  putting  his  weight  behind  every  push.   John 
watched  and  his  grandmother  watched. 

A  sky  blue  egg  came  rolling  out  of  the  birdhouse, 
falling  freely,  and  breaking  into  a  thousand  blue 
pieces.   John  watched  the  yellow  liquid  seep  slowly 
over  the  green  grass  and  into  the  ground.   John  then 
wished  he  could  put  the  eggs  back  together  again. 
But  John  then  remembered  Humty-Dumty,  and  knew  he 
couldn't  help. 

"Hurry  up!"  Joe  said,  snickering  and  whinnying  like 
a  horse.   John  thought  of  his  black  pony  when  Joe 
laughed. 

Uncle  Herman  and  Lawrence  started  to  laugh  too. 
John  watched  his  grandmother  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  porch,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun.   The  sun  was 
up  above  the  trees  now  and  high.   But  John  kept  looking 
at  his  grandmother,  and  kept  wondering  when  she  would 
stop  them.   But  she  didn't  stop  them,  and  John  began 
to  wonder  why  she  let  them  get  away  with  such  an  act 
of  destruction.   John  watched  as  his  grandmother  went 
back  into  her  kitchen  through  the  screen  door.   She 
waved  away  the  fat,  green  flies  from  the  door  before 
opening  it,  and  then  went  in.   John  stood  on  the  back- 
porch  alone. 
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Finally  the  young  purple  martins  and  orange-breasted 
robins  started  falling  out  of  the  white  birdhouse. 
John  could  hear  some  of  the  birds  cries  as  they  fell 
to  the  ground.   Uncle  Herman  and  Joe  began  to  ring  the 
birds  necks,  twisting  their  heads  around  to  their 
backs  in  one  quick  motion.   Lawrence  picked  up  their 
limp  bodies,  and  tossed  them  over  the  barbed  wire 
fence  and  into  the  grazing  pasture  of  the  Jersey  cat- 
tle.  The  Jersey's  sniffed  at  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
birds,  backing  away  quickly  when  they  caught  the 
scent  of  death  in  their  nostrils.   John  ran  up  the 
hill  to  his  parents'  house  when  he  saw  all  of  this. 

At  his  parents'  house,  the  sun  was  shining  through 
the  dusty  caked  windows,  striking  onto  the  floor  in  a 
blinding  white  glare.   John  looked  through  the  screen 
door,  and  pressed  his  face  up  closer  against  the 
screen  so  he  could  see  in.   He  saw  his  mother  sitting 
on  a  yellow  sofa.   He  asked  her  through  the  screen 
door  if  he  could  have  the  young  birds.   John  called 
them  babies.   He  wanted  to  save  the  ones  left  alive. 

"Are  they  tearin'  down  the  birdhouse?"  his  mother 
asked,  turning  the  pages  on  a  wish  book.   John  won- 
dered why  she  called  the  Sears  &  Roebuck  catalog  a 
wish  book.   He  had  never  asked  her.   Even  his  father 
called  it  a  wish  book.   All  John  knew  was  that  they 
never  ordered  anything  out  of  it.   Not  one  thing. 
But  he  didn't  have  time  to  ask  her  now  about  the  wish 
book.   He  just  took  the  papersack  from  her  hand. 

John  didn't  answer  his  mother,  but  raced  back  down 
the  hill  to  his  grandparents'  house.   When  he  arrived, 
John  found  the  birdhouse  lying  on  the  ground.   It  was 
broken  and  splintered,  and  didn't  seem  as  white  to 
John  now.   John  then  looked  at  the  blue  eggs  and  the 
white  eggs  lying  on  the  green  grass.   He  knew  the 
blue  eggs  belonged  to  the  robins  and  that  the  white 
belonged  to  the  martins.   John  could  even  hear  the 
cries  of  the  young  birds  coming  from  within  the  broken 
birdhouse.   John  walked  over  to  the  birdhouse  and  bent 
down  upon  his  knees.   He  looked  inside.   Inside,  John 
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found  two  martins  and  one  robin  alive.   They  tried  to 
get  away  from  John  by  hopping  away,  but  he  caught 
them.   He  placed  them  in  his  papersack  for  safe  keep- 
ing, and  started  back  up  the  hill  to  his  home.   John 
was  happy,  and  he  held  the  papersack  up  to  his  ear  so 
he  could  hear  the  birds  inside. 

"What'cha  got  in  that  sack,  Johnny?"  Joe  asked, 
sitting  with  Uncle  Herman  underneath  a  shady  maple. 
Lawrence  stood,  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  smiling  at 
John. 

"Birds,"  said  John,  "and  you'd  better  not  bother 
them." 

Uncle  Herman  and  Joe  got  up  from  their  sitting  po- 
sitions, and  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  the  maple. 
Lawrence  looked  at  them  and  winked.   They  winked  at 
him.   John  looked  at  their  mouths.   Their  mouths  were 
twisted  into  sly,  simple  smiles.   John  didn't  like  any 
of  their  smiles. 

"Let  me  see  them."  demanded  Joe. 

"No."  John  said. 

John  put  the  papersack  behind  his  back,  and  started 
to  move  slowly  up  the  hill  to  his  home.   He  felt  like 
running.   He  thought  he  could  outrun  them.   John  knew 
he  had  outran  the  wind.   When  the  rains  came  in  the 
spring,  being  pushed  by  the  wind,  John  had  outran  the 
rain  and  the  wind.   In  the  summer,  John  had  heard  the 
wind  in  the  trees  and  had  outran  it.   In  the  autumn, 
John  had  heard  the  wind  in  the  yellow  and  red  leaves 
lying  on  the  ground  and  he  had  outran  it.   In  the 
winter,  John  had  heard  the  wind  whistle  across  the 
snow,  and  saw  it  toss  the  snow  high  in  the  gray  sky, 
and  he  had  outran  the  wind  then.   Surely  he  could 
outrun  them,  John  thought.   John  thought  he  could  do 
it.   But — 

"I  told  you  I  wouldn't  hurt  them."  Joe  said,  look- 
ing at  Uncle  Herman  and  Lawrence  after  he  had  caught 
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John,  prying  the  papersack  out  of  John's  small  hands. 
It  had  taken  Joe  a  long  time  to  pry  the  sack  out  of 
John's  hands.   John  had  squeezed  his  small  hands 
tight,  but  Joe  had  won. 

"You'd  better  not!"  said  John,  watching  the  three 
of  them  carefully.   Joe,  Lawrence  and  Uncle  Herman 
opened  the  papersack  and  looked  into  it.   They  smiled. 

Joe  began  to  shake  the  papersack,  and  they  could 
all  hear  the  cries  of  the  birds  from  within.   John 
began  to  cry,  and  tried  to  reach  for  them.   Joe  held 
the  papersack  high  above  John's  head.   Then  Joe,  Law- 
rence and  Uncle  Herman  tossed  the  papersack  back  and 
forth  over  the  head  of  John.   John  kept  jumping  up 
for  the  papersack,  but  he  never  could  reach  it.   He 
began  to  kick  at  the  three,  and  swung  his  small  fists 
in  a  wild,  free  manner.   They  laughed  at  him.   John 
kept  his  eyes  shut  the  whole  time. 


Back  at  his  parents'  house,  his  mother  met  him  at 
the  screen  door.   She  looked  at  the  red  sun  sinking 
into  the  nest  of  trees  in  the  distance,  and  then 
looked  at  John  standing  in  front  of  the  screen  door. 

"Shoo  away  those  flies  before  you  open  this  door!" 
his  mother  said. 

"They've  killed  them."  John  said,  holding  the  paper- 
sack  open  to  her.   She  looked  inside,  and  saw  the 
three  dead  birds.   Their  eyes  were  shut,  and  they 
looked  like  they  were  asleep.   John  began  to  cry  more. 

Finally  in  a  garbled  voice,  John  asked,  "Why?" 
John  hoped  his  mother  could  give  him  an  answer.   She 
hugged  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  his  mother  said,  "I  just  don't 
know."   It  was  then  that  John  realized,  for  all  of  his 
five  years,  he  didn't  know  the  answer  either. 
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At  one  end  of  the  pier,  the  grounded  end,  crouches 
Gander's  Gift  and  Bait  Shop.   The  land  falls  sharply 
away  behind  the  small,  square  building;  at  low  tide  a 
sinuous  beach  surfaces  below,  but  at  high  tide  the 
sea  laps  directly  against  the  base  of  the  twelve-foot 
cliff.   Due  to  the  drop-off  of  the  land,  the  seaward 
end  of  the  eighty-foot  fishing  pier  stands  high  over 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  sides  of  Gander's  are  garishly  painted  to  at- 
tract the  tourist's  eye  as  he  or  she  drives  out  Gal- 
veston Roadway  away  from  town,  or  inward  toward  town 
— one  side  or  the  other  of  the  shop  is  sure  to  lure 
him  or  her  with  its  pitched  promises  and  its  invita- 
tion to  "COME  ON  IN  AND  TAKE  A  GANDER! !" 

Within  the  shop  are  stuffed,  glass-eyed  baby  alli- 
gators, thick  rubber  snakes,  and  wooden  tomahawks 
painted  tribal  reds  and  blacks  and  yellows  and  pret- 
tified with  dyed  goose-feathers  (magenta  and  aqua- 
marine) dangling  from  the  crux  by  thin  licoricelike 
straps.   One  could  also  purchase  Indian  spears  (fan- 
cifully painted  dowel  rods  with  rubberstone  heads) 
and  coconut  husks  into  which  pirate  faces  have  been 
carved.   And  other  such  memorabilia.   The  bait  shop 
at  the  rear  supplies  fishermen  with  what  they  may 
need:   live  bait,  lures,  hooks,  sinkers,  bobbers, 
even  rent-a-poles. 

Colored  fishnets  laden  with  tinted  glass  balls, 
starfish,  bamboo  rods,  and  such  seaside  paraphernalia 
are  slung  from  the  shop's  naked  rafters  in  downward 
swells  and  upward  crests.   The  proprietor  of  the  shop 
looks  as  though  he  can  care  about  little,  unless  it 
be  the  infrequent  sales  he  makes.   He  sits  behind  the 
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counter  at  the  side  of  the  store  and  watches  a  ball- 
game  on  a  tiny,  Japanese-made  television  set,  but 
even  it  does  not  appear  to  command  his  attention  much, 

From  time  to  time  people  will  come  in,  patter 
around,  walk  back  out,  with  only  the  swinging  bell 
over  the  door  to  announce  their  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures.  If  anyone  ever  does  speak  it  is  in  a  hushed 
voice  and  admonishing  tone  as  he  or  she  pores  over 
the  worthless  merchandise,  every  bit  of  which  is 
stamped  in  one  way  or  another:   "Greetings  from  Gal- 
veston Beach" — the  only  conceivable  indication  of 
where  an  item  has  been  purchased.   Most  of  the  same 
items  boast  "Made  in  Okinawa"  or  "Made  in  Hong  Kong." 

Access  to  the  fishing  pier  is  gained  via  the 
metered  turnstyles  at  the  rear  of  the  shop — twenty- 
five  cents  going  out,  another  twenty-five  cents 
coming  back  in.   At  the  distal  end  of  the  pier  sits 
a  young  man  alone,  dressed  in  blue  jeans,  a  yellow 
hooded-sweatshirt ,  Sears  sneakers,  and  a  pair  of 
chrome-framed  blue-tinted  teardrop-lensed  Cool-Ray 
polarized  sunshades.   The  Gulf  breeze  tosses  clumps 
of  the  young  man's  hair  quaveringly  across  his  fore- 
head and  bears  the  saline  scent  of  the  sea  up  to  his 
nostrils.   He  is  seated  at  the  very  end  of  the  dock, 
swinging  his  legs,  crossed  at  their  ankles,  back  and 
forth  over  the  gold-flecked  green  waves  of  the  sea. 
His  hands  are  buried  in  the  mufflike  pocket  on  the 
front  of  his  sweatshirt.   His  shoulders  are  hunched. 

Glaucous  gulls,  laughing  gulls,  and  roseate  terns 
wheel  in  the  salt  air  roundabout  the  young  man,  dip 
into  the  salt  sea  water  for  fish,  arise  again  trium- 
phant or  empty-mouthed,  whining  at  will.   Along  the 
shore  in  the  distance  sandpipers  dart  in  and  out  of 
the  lapping  sea  foam  as  dying  waves  disperse  them- 
selves on  the  shingle  and  seek  the  deep  anew.   San- 
derlings  plow  their  little  furrows  with  their  beaks, 
seeking  to  expose  the  tiny  crustaceans  which  comprise 
their  meals. 

The  young  man  is  aware  of  everything  around  him 
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but  of  nothing  in  particular.   He  is  as  indifferent 
to  the  world  as  the  world  has  proven  itself  indif- 
ferent to  him.   It  is  the  sea  alone  that  can  offer 
him  solace  any  longer,  by  its  constancy,  by  its  al- 
ways being  there  and  its  never  saying  a  word;  and  he 
offers  the  sea  solace  by  visiting  her,  appreciating 
her  on  days  like  today.   The  young  man  hasn't  been 
around  much,  but  he's  been  around  enough  to  know--and 
has  read  books  which  confirm  his  suspicions — enough 
to  know  that  Gander's  is  America,  and  that  the  pier 
is  all  that  separates  him  from  and  connects  him  to 
the  land  mass,  and  that  twenty-five  cents  is  the  price 
he  has  paid  to  be  rid  of  it  all.   He  knows  also  that, 
except  for  his  bunched  hands,  his  pockets  are  com- 
pletely empty. 


II 

A  young  woman  wearing  a  smart,  green-and-white, 
candy-striped  summer  dress  and  a  grayish  sweater  tied 
across  her  shoulders  drops  a  quarter  in  the  slot,  re- 
leasing the  turnstyle's  mechanism,  and  steps  out  onto 
the  pier.   A  scarf  in  her  hair  matches  her  dress. 
Her  arms  are  folded  across  her  chest,  their  slim,  ar- 
tistic fingers  splayed  at  the  opposing  elbows,  secur- 
ing the  sweater.   She  is  slow  walking  the  length  of 
the  pier,  and  turns  to  the  side  rail  some  ten  feet 
short  of  its  end. 

"Mm,  what  a  beautiful  afternoon,"  she  compliments. 
"Excuse  me,  do  you  know  what  kind  of  bird  that  is?" 
she  asks. 

The  young  man,  at  first  unresponsive,  cranes  his 
neck  to  look  at  the  voice.   Everything  has  an  eerie 
blue  cast  through  his  Cool-Rays.   "I  don't  know  birds, 
he  says,  turning  his  head  around  to  the  sea.   "I  just 
look  at  them  sometimes." 

"Look  how  low  it  glides  over  the  waves,"  the  young 
woman  muses  aloud. 


The  young  man  obligingly  lifts  himself  to  stand  be- 
side her,  but  not  too  closely.  "Which  one?"  he  grunts 
perfunctorily. 

"That  black  and  white  one,  there,  with  the  red  beak 
— see  it?"  she  points.   "Every  once  in  a  while  he'll 
open  his  beak  and  skim  with  only  the  bottom  tip  of  it 
touching  the  water — sort  of  like  he  skates  across  the 
waves."   She  shrugs  and  laughs  at  herself,  finding  the 
young  man  to  be  disinterested  in  her  Smalltalk, 

"That's  how  he  feeds,"  the  young  man  says  suddenly 
after  an  extended  silence.   "It's  a  Black  Skimmer,  or 
Sooty  Shearwater  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.   He's  scoop- 
ing up  plankton,  which  is  his  main  staple.   By  the  way, 
you  had  him  correctly  sexed — it  is  a  male." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  know  birds,"  the  young  woman 
accusates. 

"So  I've  heard  Barbra  Streisand  sing — does  that 
mean  I  know  her?"  replies  the  impassive  young  man. 

"I  only  wondered  what  kind  of  a  bird  it  was,  that's 
all."   The  young  woman's  hands  adjust  themselves 
against  her  sleeves. 

"Why  not  leave  it  at  'the  black  and  white  one  with 
the  red  beak'?  It's  the  only  one  out  there  that  ans- 
wers such  a  description."  His  delivery  is  as  marmor- 
eal as  his  demeanor. 

The  young  woman  casts  a  longish  glance  around,  sur- 
veying the  encompassing  air.   "What  about  those?"  she 
asks,  pointing  at  some  birds  scooping  arcs  and  gyres 
over  the  water. 

"Laughing  gulls,"  the  young  man  nods.  "Call  them 
'the  black  and  white  ones  with  the  short  red  beaks'; 
it'll  do.   I'll  know  you  mean  the  laughing  gulls." 

The  young  woman  shakes  her  head,  smiles  the  smile 
of  one  throwing  the  towel  in.   She  eases  an  arm  away 
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from  an  elbow  and  fingers  her  down-turned  forehead, 
and  laughs.   In  histrionic  supplication  to  Heaven  she 
outstretches  her  arms,  but  stays  herself  from  speech. 
Her  arms  drop  to  her  sides,  then  fold  once  again 
across  her  chest.   She  eyes  the  young  man. 

"Why  don't  you  take  off  those  sunglasses;  let  me 
have  a  look  at  you." 

The  young  man  makes  no  motion  so  to  do,  yet  puts 
up  no  resistance  as  the  young  woman  places  her  fin- 
gers on  the  chrome  frames. 

"You  mind?" 

He  shrugs,  grunts. 

The  young  woman  pulls  the  glasses  toward  her,  free- 
ing them  from  his  ears  with  a  slight  upward  movement. 

The  young  man's  eyes  blink  like  butterflies.   A 
corner  of  his  mouth  twists  in  a  smirk.   "Them's  eyes," 
he  says  without  explaining  but  with  a  trace  of  smile. 

"I'm  Karen,"  she  says. 

He  nods. 

"Well,  do  you  have  a  name — or  are  you  'the  brown- 
eyed  boy  with  the  incessant  scowl'?"  she  asks  cagily. 

He  considers  momentarily.   "Hey,"  he  says  quietly, 
"don't  call  it  a  scowl.   It's  uh — like  Richard  Star- 
key  once  said?   'It's  just  a  face.'" 

Karen  laughs  at  the  young  man's  shrugging  impres- 
sion of  "the  melancholy  Beatle." 

"Name's  Robert,"  he  concedes. 

"Oh,"  she  nods.   "D'you  like  Bob?" 

"I  don't  know  him." 


"As  a  nickname,  I  mean." 

"Whatever  suits  you.   I  prefer — Robert." 

"Never  broke  in  a — a  sobriquet,  huh?   I  just  learned 
that  word,"  she  admits  with  a  laugh;  "I've  been  waiting 
to  slip  it  into  a  conversation  somewhere."   She  shrugs, 
smiles,  draws  breath.   "No  one  ever  broke  a  nickname 
in  on  you  when  you  were  small?" 

"Sure;  what  are  relatives  for?   I've  been  Bobs  and 
Bobbies  and  Robbies  for  seventeen  years — even  a  Berto, 
once.   But  my  given  name  is  Robert,  and  even  if  it 
doesn't  mean  anything,  at  this  point  in  my  life  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  folks  calling  me  by  the  name  I 
was  given." 

"Fine...  Robert  it  is.   Karen's  kind  of  a  funny 
name;  there  are  no  real  nicknames  to  go  with  it." 

"How  'bout,  mm — Wren?"  Robert  suggests. 

"Wren?   Like  the  bird,  huh?   You  know,  that's  the 
first  I've  heard  that...  Yes,  it's  nice."   A  sunny 
smile.   "I  like  it." 

"I  wonder  if  you  warrant  it." 

"Warrant  it?  What  do  you — " 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  about  wrens.   The  wren 
— Eastern  House  Wren,  Troglodytes  aedon  aedon — is  a 
very  fastidious,  energetic,  sort  of  a  temperamental 
dickens.   Are  you  at  all  prone  to  an  uncontrollable 
urge  to  rearrange  furniture  when  you're  choleric?" 

"Angry,  you  mean?   Yes,  I  do  take  it  out  on  my 
living  room  at  times." 

"And,  other  times,  do  you  hum  around  the  house 
while  you're  working?" 

"Oh  sure,  usually.   Or  I  sing  along  with  Gladys 
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Knight  on  the  stereo." 

"You're  a  wren,"  Robert  unequivocably  affirms. 
"You  are  indeed  a  Wren.   May  I  call  you  that?" 

She  smiles  broadly,  warmly.   "Call  me  anything  you 
want,"  she  Mae  Wests,  "Just  so  you  call  me." 

The  two  gaze  out  across  the  waves  in  contemplative 
silence. 


Ill 

"Sobriquets,  I  think,  are  symptomatic,"  Robert  says 
at  last.   "A  person  applies  a  sobriquet  to  another — 
it's  a  distancing  mechanism.   Sobriquets  prevent  the 
applicant  from  ever  knowing  applicee  as  a  specific 
individual.   Take  Bobbie — " 

"Please!" 

"First  you're  Mae  West,  now  you're  Hennie  Youngman. 
Or  was  that  Milton  Berle?   No,  but  anyway,  I  think 
that  a  person  forms  inside  himself  an  image  of  what  a 
Bobbie  is  or  should  be.   Then,  he  applies  that  same 
nickname  to  every  Robert  or  Roberto  he  ever  meets, 
and  thereby  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  ever  having 
to  confront  those  Roberts  and  Robertos  personally. 
He  is  comfortable  with  the  image  he  has  of  what  a 
Bobbie  is  and  he  never  has  to  stray  beyond  that. 
Parents,  though,  are  the  worst  offenders.   They  come 
up  with  sobriquets  that  at  best  only  vaguely  reflect 
the  name  they  have  given  their  child.   Boberino,  for 
gosh  sakes.   Now  don't  you  think,  in  a  sense,  that  is 
a  form  of  rejection? — so  that  the  only  time  a  parent 
invokes  the  child's  real  given  name  he  fears  it,  be- 
cause he  has  a  pretty  good  sense  of  what's  in  the 
wings  when  he  hears  that  unfamiliar  Robert  Allen  Ang- 
strom!  The  damn  kid  is  liable  to  go  into  hiding — and 
it's  nothing  more  than  his  given  name.   Had  you  ever 
thought  of  that,  Wren?" 
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"I  hadn't,  no."   She  tilts  her  head,  her  chin  cou- 
ched in  a  palm.   "Can  you  name  all  these  birds;  I 
mean,  like,  even  all  those  little  ones  on  the  shore? 
They  all  look  so  much  alike  to  me."   She  shades  her 
eyes  with  her  free  hand,  wets  her  lips,  and  gazes  in- 
tently at  the  shorebirds. 

"Ah,"  he  says,  "with  a  little  practice  you  could 
know  them  (as  they  are  wont  to  say)  'by  heart'.   But, 
what  of  it?   To  know  a  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  from  a 
Greater  Yellow-Legs  from  a  White-Rumped  Plover — or  is 
the  plover  semipalmated  and  the  sandpiper  white- 
rumped?   Do  you  appreciate  them,  their  grace  and 
beauty,  any  the  more  for  knowing  them  by  name?   I 
rather  think  we  get  hung-up  on  the  names  and  forget 
the  finer  aspects  of  them.   To  look  and  to  say,  'Ah, 
Limosa  haemastica! ' — it  sort  of  resolves  the  case,  we 
need  no  more  than  identify  it  and  move  on  to  the  next. 
I  could  teach  you  if  you'd  like  to  name  them  all,  but 
I'd  prefer  you  merely  used  the  descriptives — better 
yet,  point  them  out  with  a  finger  as  you  speak  of 
them.   Point  to  each  individual  bird,  maybe  give  it  a 
name  of  your  own,  one  that  you  think  applies." 

"Where 'd  you  learn  so  much  about  Birds?"  Karen 
asks  delightedly. 

"Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes." 

"Who?" 

"A  naturalist  and  wildlife  artist." 

"Um. . .  Can  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"It's  certainly  your  prerogative  so  to  do." 

"Why  are  you  so  hostile  toward  names?   You  seem  to 
detest  names  something  awful." 

"No;  I've  nothing  against  names  per  se.   It's  just 
the  on-going  war  I'm  waging  against  words  in  general." 
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"Words?" 

"Yes.   Like  'forgive',  to  take  an  example.   One 
person  says  he  'forgives'  another.   What  the  deuce 
does  it  mean?"   He  throws  his  arms  up  and  blows  horse- 
like through  his  lips.   "Do  you  see?   'I  forgive'  is — 
it's  like  an  abracadabra." 

"I'm  probably  dumb,  but  I  still  don't  see  your 
point." 

"Hey,  hey,"  Robert  admonishes,  pressing  a  pair  of 
fingers  delicately  to  Wren's  lips.   "Don't  ever  say 
anything  like  that  about  yourself.   You'll  come  to  be- 
lieve it,  bye  and  bye.   Self-denigration  with  words 
is  rhetorical  suicide.   Don't  do  it!" 

"Now  I'm  really  mixed." 

"Of  course,  of  course.   People  toss  words  around  so 
thoughtlessly  because  they  don't  realize — no  one  has 
bothered  to  inform  them — what  bilious  little  bombs 
words  are.   My  opinion,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  is 
that  words  are  the  most  destructive  weapon  ever  to  be 
devised  by  Man.   That  no  one  ever  cautions  us  of  their 
potency  I  take  to  be  either  a  severe  oversight  or  a 
significant  ellipsis  from  our  education.   So  don't 
ever  let  me  hear  you  say  'I'm  probably  dumb'  or  any- 
thing like  it  ever  again." 

"Sorry." 

"Haven't  you  learned  anything?   'Sorry'  is  as  lame 
as  'I  forgive  you.'   Anyway,  what  have  you  to  be  sorry 
for?" 

"I  thought  there  was  something,"  Karen  shrugs. 
"If  you  say  otherwise — " 

"No!   Wren,  no,  it's  not  because  I  say  otherwise. 
It's  the  way  it  J^,  that's  all." 

Karen  stares  at  him,  fearful  of  speaking,  fearful 
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of  setting  him  off  again,  fearful  lest  another  hail- 
storm of  criticism  should  descend. 

Robert  surveys  her  silence,  then  nods.   "That's 
good,"  he  says,  "you're  coming  along  well.   You, 
Wren,  are  becoming  word-conscious." 


IV 

"Don't  you  ever  forgive  people?  Don't  you  ever 
say  you're  sorry?"  Wren  asks  several  minutes  later, 
exhuming  a  subject  Robert  has  thrown  some  dirt  over 
earlier. 

"I  don't  condemn.   You've  nothing  to  forgive  if 
you  don't  condemn." 

"And  you  never  say  things  when  you're  angry  that 
you  later  regret?" 

"Wren,  listen:   last  year  at  school  a  friend  picked 
up  a  copy  of  Playboy  magazine.   In  it  appeared  a  psy- 
chological test,  one  of  those  multiple  choice  tests 
that  the  reader  is  asked  to  answer  as  honestly  as 
possible.   This  particular  test  was  designed  to  in- 
dicate one's  Anxiety  Quotient — how  uptight  a  person 
one  was.  This  friend  suggested  we  take  the  test  and 
compare  results.   He  read  off  the  questions  and  the 
choices  of  answers,  and  we  both  tallied  our  scores 
at  the  end.   We  checked  our  totals  against  the  pro- 
vided norms.   This  ft lend,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a 
sufficiently  uptight  member  of  society.   And  what  do 
you  think?  If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  I'd 
changed  my  answer  concerning  my  projected  reaction 
from  'Slightly  Peeved/A  Few  Angry  Words'  to  'Duke  It 
Out  With  The  Bungler',  I'd  have  flunked — I'd  have 
been  categorically  deceased." 

"Urn." 

"So  you  see.  Wren,  I  am  not  the  most  upset table 
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of  persons,  not  much  prone  to  excreting  expletives  I 
will  later  have  to  mop  up." 

"Apparently  not." 

"Something  else  I  don't  do — I  bet  you  can*t  guess 
it — I  also  don't  cry  ever.   Not  since  I  learned,  and 
in  a  painful  way,  five  years  ago,  that  tears  are  much 
less  emotional  than  rhetorical." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Ah,  we  much  more  often  cry  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade someone  that  we  are  hurt,  by  whatever  cause  and 
for  whatever  reason,  than  simply  to  express  an  emo- 
tional state  of  mind,  an  honest  one." 

"You  think  so?" 

"It's  something  we  learn  from  the  cradle.   Baby 
cries,  mama  comes  running,  mama  coddles.   We're  con- 
ditioned that  way.   As  we  grow  older  we  start  faking 
illnesses  just  for  the  attention  it  protracts.   Don't 
you  believe  that's  so?  So  long  as  we  at  least  sub- 
consciously acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  tears  have 
great  bargaining  power,  we  continue  to  use  them  to 
whatever  ends  we  might  exploit  their  use.   I  call  it 
Lachrymal  Sophistry." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  that's  strictly  true;  not 
always.   Sometimes  we  cry  out  of  real  sadness.   I  do." 

"Yes,  but  they  must  be  tears  that  nobody  sees. 
Tears  shed  in  solitude,  tears  in  a  darkened  movie 
theater,  tears  shed  over  a  song — those  are  the  best, 
the  most  beautiful,  because  they  are  useless.   The 
closest  I've  been  to  tears  since  I  realized  all  of  my 
tears  had  always  been  plastic,  rhetorical,  was  when 
I  went  to  a  John  Denver  concert.  Honestly,  Wren, 
that's  one  beautiful  man,  John  Denver.   I've  been 
suicidal  ever  since  I  lost  my  tears;  I  guess  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  of  life  was  as  much  a  crock  as 
ny  tears  had  been,  that  the  whole  of  life  was  this 
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tremendously  ridiculous  joke,  and  a  very  cruel  one 
for  no  one  ever  telling  us  so.   But  that  night  in  the 
darkened  auditorium,  amid  18,000  people  I  was  totally 
alone;  I  was  very  close  up  to  the  stage;  it  was  like 
...well,  it  was  indescribable.   But  that  man,  John 
Denver,  the  way  he  sang,  the  songs  he  sang,  his  en- 
tire disposition  and  attitude  toward  life  as  some- 
thing positive — well,  I  may  not  have  left  crying,  but 
I  sure  left  wishing  that  I  could  cry.   Useless  tears. 
Wren,  are  certainly  the  best." 

"Am  I  to  applaud?"  asks  Wren,  loosely  clapping  her 
hands  twice.   "You  almost  had  me  going,  for  a  minute." 


V 

The  two  lapse  into  a  contemplative  silence,  their 
consciousness  lulled  by  the  waves.   Robert  slips  away 
from  the  rail,  meanders  slowly  updock,  where  he 
stands  with  head  bowed.   Immersed  in  thoughts  of  her 
own,  Karen  does  not  at  first  notice  Robert's  coolly 
defiant  stance.   What  ensues  is  an  absurd  stalemate, 
with  Robert  the  only  participant.   At  last  Karen 
comes  to  herself  as  if  out  of  a  dream;  she  experien- 
ces momentary  disorientation,  but  regains  her  sense 
of  things  as  she  looks  updock  at  Robert,  whose  back 
is  to  her.   She  eases  from  the  rail  and  walks  toward 
the  moody  young  man.   She  arrives  behind  him,  sets 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  jokingly  asks  "Sulking 
again,  Robbie  dear?" 

Robert  turns  on  her,  almost  viciously.   'Vhy'd  you 
have  to  come  out  here?"  he  blurts. 

Karen  is  taken  aback.   "I  don't — " 

"Why  couldn't  you  simply  ignore  me?" 

Words  gorge  in  Karen's  throat.   "I —  I — "  she  fum- 
bles, but  dumbness  overcomes  her. 
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Robert's  hands  writhe  in  his  sweatshirt  pocket; 
anger  contorts  his  face.   "Hadda  be  nice,  didn't  you? 
Hadda  turn  on  the  old  Southern  hospitality."  He 
snorts,  jerks  his  chin,  turns  away  from  the  girl, 
leaving  her  helplessly  suspended  in  amazed  confusion. 

Karen  shuts  her  eyes  and  trembles  as  she  tries  to 
understand  the  nature  of  her  guilt.   The  entire  situa- 
tion has  taken  a  turn  toward  the  irrational.   Try  as 
she  may,  she  cannot  decipher  the  young  man's  unkind 
accusations.   "Look,  I — "  she  begins  feebly. 

"Don't  bother  with  explanations.  Wren,"  Robert 
shoos  her.   "We're  two  distinct  individuals,  tem- 
porarily unexpectedly  close  in  space  and  time.   As 
if  we  should,  in  the  last  analysis,  have  to  explain 
ourselves,  or  apologize  for  what  we  accidentally  are." 

Karen  chews  her  lip  in  frustration.   She  firms  up. 
"Robert,"  she  says,  "I  don't  like  the  way  you're 
talking  just  now.   Something  has  happened  out  here  in 
these  few  minutes  we've  been  together.   I  want  you  to 
tell  me  what  it  is.   What  have  I  done  that  has  of- 
fended you  so?" 

"Damn,  Wren,  I  thought  maybe  I  had  at  least  reached 
you  at  some  level,"  Robert  scorns,  "but  now  you're 
talking  crazy  again.   If  you  desire  to  do  someone  a 
favor,  kindly  vacate  this  dock.   Otherwise,  zip  it 
up." 

"Robert,  1  need  to  know  what  I've  done,"  Karen 
pleads.   "Aren't  I  entitled  to  at  least  that?"   She 
shifts  around  some,  though  she  conscientiously  main- 
tains the  distance  he  has  set. 

"Why  can't  a  dame  accept  her  own  innocence?" 
Robert  mutters  for  Karen  to  hear. 

"Hey,  Sport,  aren't  you  generalizing  a  bit? — you 
who  so  abhors  those  who  generalize  with  names?"   She 
approaches  and  once  again  places  a  hand  lightly  on 
his  shoulder.   "Robert?"  she  asks  quietly. 
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"I  made  an  ass  of  myself,  all  right?  Now  will  you 
please  leave  an  as«  alone  to  contemplate  his  asshood?" 
Robert  shakes  his  head  slowly  side-to-side. 

"Mind  explaining  a  bit  more  clearly?  Why  have  you 
made  an  ass  of  yourself —or  why  do  you  think  you 
have?"  There  is  a  paradoxical  tone  of  cool  compas- 
sion in  the  young  woman's  voice. 

"I  do  it  every  time  I  speak,  every  attempt  I  make 
at  communication  ends  up  this  way,  with  me  in  the 
manger.   Praise  holy  Neptune  that  you're  the  last." 
Robert  has  slunk  back  inside  his  impassive  melancho- 
lia.  He  turns  his  back  to  the  rail,  curls  his  fin- 
gers around  it  out  to  his  sides.   Wren  is  facing 
away  from  him,  her  hands  pressing  to  her  lips.   She 
stands  stock-still,  feeling  the  young  man's  eyes  upon 
her. 

"Give  me  my  sunshades.  Wren,  and  I'll  do  my  im- 
pression of  Stevie  Wonder  for  you."   This  is  Robert's 
attempt  at  reconciliation  without  compromise.   Karen 
hands  him  back  his  sunglasses  but  refuses  to  look  at 
him.   He  slips  the  Cool-Rays  on,  tilts  his  head  half- 
back and  rolls  it  jerkily  side-to-side,  affecting  a 
cutting  smile  all  the  while.   He  gropes  for  Karen 
with  an  extended  finger  and  mumbles  "Hey,  mama." 

Karen  bats  the  hand  away,  suppressing  a  laugh  in 
the  process.  "What  do  you  mean,  I'm  the  last?"  she 
asks  sadly. 

"You  don't  wanna  know  that,  mama,"  he  responds, 
still  Stevie  Wonder. 

"I  do  want  to  know,  Robert,"  Karen  insists  softly. 
"I  think  I  do  know." 

Robert  does  not  answer.   He  lets  go  his  hand  from 
the  rail  and  walks  once  more  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
pier.   Karen  allows  him  a  short  distance  before 
trailing  after  him.   "Robert,"  she  intones,  a  cons- 
cience suddenly  possessed  of  vocal  organs;  "Robert, 
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you  can't  do  this.   You  know  that."  He  stands  at 
piers  end,  hands  lifted  to  the  tubular  rail  with  the 
paint  flaking  off.   Karen  has  assumed  a  position  some 
six  feet  behind  him. 

"I  tried  to  impress  you,  Wren,"  Robert  confesses. 
"That  was  wrong,  it  was  hypocritical;  I  shouldn't 
have  tried  to  impress  you." 


"But,  Robert — what's  so  wrong  with  impressing  some- 


one 
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"No,  Wren,  you're  not  listening.   There's  nothing 
wrong  with  impressing  someone — except  when  the  Navy 
does  it."  He  snorts  at  the  undetected  joke.   "Oh 
well,"  he  mutters.   "What  I  said  was  that  I  had  tried 
to  impress  you;  I  strove  to  present  myself  as  some- 
thing more  than  I  am,  something  I  truly  am  not.   I 
deceived  you.   Do  you  see  what  that  does?   I'm  as 
phoney  as  the  superficiality  I  purport  to  reject. 
I'm  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  next  guy,  so  long  as 
the  next  guy's  there  to  be  phoney  with — with  whom  to 
be  phoney.   Heh,"  he  snorts,  "see  what  I  mean?   Next 
thing  you  know  I'll  be  apologizing  for  God-(if-only- 
He-existed)-Could-Only-Know-What . " 

"Tell  you  what,"  Karen  offers;  "You  come  home  with 
me  and  I'll  fix  you  a  nice,  genuine,  superficial-free 
dinner.   How's  that  sound?" 

"Enchanting,"  Robert  replies  with  a  smirk.   "Splen- 
did." 


VI 

"Come  along,  then,"  says  Karen  cheerily.   "We'll 
have  us  a  nice  dinner.   We'll  talk.   Let's  find  out 
precisely  what's  the  matter  with  you,  why  life  seems 
so  unbearable  for  you." 

"You  walked  through  that  gift  shop,  didn't  you?" 
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responds  Robert;  "And  you  still  have  to  ask  'why*? 
How  blind  you  must  be.  Wren." 

The  words  pierce.   Karen  is  again  being  convicted 
and  she  scarce  knows  why.   She  moves  up  next  to 
Robert,  puts  an  arm  around  his  shoulders.   "Come  with 
me,  please,  Robert.   You'll  only  hurt  yourself  if  you 
stay — if  I  leave  you  here  alone."   She  tousles  his 
hair,  smooths  it  again. 

"That's  the  whole  idea,"  says  Robert;  "To  hurt  my- 
self.  That's  sort  of  what  suicide's  all  about." 

"And  you'll  be  hurting  me  now,  too,  Robert — even 
more  deeply  than  yourself.   Had  I  never  found  you, 
things  would  have  been  different.   But  they  aren't, 
because  I  have  found  you,  and  now  at  least  I  feel 
responsible  for  you,  if  you  will  no  longer  feel  res- 
ponsible for  yourself.   What  you  do  will  be  on  my 
conscience,  now.   So  you  see,  I  can't  allow  you  to  do 
as  you  please.   I've  got  a  God  to  square  it  with. 
Maybe  you  don't;  maybe  that's  your  problem.   Come  on," 
she  says,  plucking  up  spirit,  "it's  just  a  walk  up  the 
road,  it's  not  far,  we  can  be  there  in  half-an-hour . . . 
Or,  we  could  spend  the  night  out  here  on  this  pier — 
you  decide.   Just  let  me  warn  you,  it  can  get  pretty 
brisk  out  here  at  night,  once  the  sun  goes  down." 

"The  sun  doesn't  go  down,"  says  Robert  moodily; 
"The  earth  turns  away  from  it."  He  looks  at  Karen, 
studies  her  face,  her  smile,  her  eyes.   He  is  looking 
for  something  which,  until  he  removes  his  dark  sun- 
shades, he  cannot  see.   But  he  removes  his  sunshades, 
pushes  them  up  his  forehead  back  into  his  hair,  and 
then  he  sees  the  tear  in  the  corner  of  Karen's  eye — 
perhaps  it  has  been  drawn  there  by  sadness,  or  by 
gladness,  or  by  the  salt  sea  breeze — it  doesn't  mat- 
ter, it  is  there,  an  honest-to-God  teardrop.   Robert 
nods,  kicks  his  toe  against  the  surface  of  the  dock 
several  times.   "Okay,  Wren,"  he  says,  quietly  smiling, 
"you've  talked  me  into  it,  or  out  of  it,  as  it  were." 
He  raises  an  arm  to  her  shoulder  and  the  two  of  them 
walk  back  the  length  of  the  dock,  each  with  an  arm 
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about  the  other. 

Three  feet  short  of  the  turnstyle  Robert  freezes 
in  his  pace. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asks  Karen. 

"I  just  remembered — I  hope  you  have  an  extra  quar- 
ter.  I  didn't  bring  but  one,  and  I  used  it  getting 
out  here." 

"I  should  have,"  says  Karen,  reaching  around  to 
grab  her  purse.   "Let  me  see."   She  pokes  around  in- 
side the  purse  for  maybe  a  minute  but  fails  to  locate 
more  than  one  quarter.   "Maybe  we  can  ask  the  man  in- 
side," she  suggests.   "He  can  change  this  dollar  for 


She  doesn't  finish  her  sentence.   Robert  has 
scooped  her  up  in  his  arms  and  is  carrying  her  toward 
the  turnstyle.   "Drop  the  quarter  in,"  he  says,  which 
she  does,  and  the  two  pass  as  easily  as  one  back  in- 
side Gander's. 
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ETERNITY? 

Barbara  Simpson 

Standing  here  in  the  warmth  of  a  spring  sun  with  a 
gentle  breeze  blowing  through  the  trees,  I  can  see  a 
small  barnyard  far  below.   It  is  quiet  now  except  for 
the  noises  and  excitement  of  children  at  play.   I  have 
been  watching  those  children  since  I  was  born.   Three 
years  ago,  my  mother  brought  me  here  to  teach  me  a 
lesson  about  people.   As  we  watched,  she  told  me  about 
their  life  styles,  beliefs,  and  emotions.   However,  I 
learned  my  most  important  and  tragic  lesson  about  peo- 
ple on  our  way  back  to  our  home  that  sad  day. 

Mom  was  just  ahead  of  me  when  we  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  into  the  glen.   Suddenly,  Mom  stopped.   Then 
she  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was. 
When  I  started  to  object,  she  gave  me  a  glance  that  I 
knew  that  I  mustn't  challenge.   She  walked  further 
into  the  glen,  being  more  cautious  than  I  had  ever 
seen  her  before. 

Then  two  things  happened  at  once:  I  heard  a  sound 
like  a  twig  snapping,  and  I  saw  my  mother  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Horrified,  I  stood  there  paralized.   Then  I  saw 
two  men  walk  over  to  the  place  where  my  mother  lay 
motionless.   I  took  a  few  small  steps  forward  to  hear 
what  was  said. 

"Great  shot,  Joe!   She  must  have  died  instantly." 

"Nice  size,  even  if  I  do  say  so  myself.   She  must 
weight  close  to  150  pounds." 

Then  one  of  them  spotted  me.   I  wanted  to  run,  yet 
I  couldn't  leave  without  knowing  what  was  to  happen 
to  my  mother. 

"Hey,  Joe.   Look  over  there!   It's  a  fawn.   Do  you 
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think  that  maybe  this  doe  was  its  mother?" 

"More  than  likely,  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to 
the  poor  little  thing  now." 

"Do  you  suppose  Mary  would  mind  if  I  brought  it 
home  as  a  pet  for  the  kids?" 

"She  was  upset  when  you  brought  home  that  litter 
of  pups.   What  do  you  think  she'll  say  about  a  deer?" 

"I  guess  maybe  you're  right,  but  the  poor  little 
thing  looks  so  frightened!" 

"John,  the  best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  let  God  take 
care  of  the  little  fellow." 

When  he  said  this  the  man  named  John  laughed  and 
said,  "My  dear  brother,  that's  a  doe." 

Then  they  dragged  my  mother  out  of  the  glen  and 
out  of  my  life  forever. 

When  I  think  of  those  words  that  man  said  about 
God,  I  often  wonder  if  humans  know  anything  at  all 
about  God.   If  they  do,  then  why  did  they  kill  my 
mother?   The  God  I  know  is  a  loving  one.   Why  would 
He  want  anyone  to  murder  my  mother?   Or  am  I  being 
naive?   No!   I  know  God!   All  the  creatures  of  the 
world  and  I  entrust  our  lives  to  him.   What  right  did 
that  man  have  to  play  God?  What  right  did  he  have  to 
decide  when  my  mother  was  to  die?   Or  was  he  just 
acting  as  an  instrument  of  God?   These  are  the  ques- 
tions I  never  will  be  able  to  answer. 

I'm  almost  to  the  same  spot  where  my  mother  was 
killed  three  years  ago.   The  glen  hasn't  changed  much. 
The  trees,  grass,  and  flowers  are  all  the  same  as 
they  were  on  that  dreadful  day.   I  can  even  sense  the 
same  atmosphere.   It  is  exactly  the  same.   Perhaps 
too  much  the  same. 

I  feel  as  if  someone  is  watching  me.   Someone  who 
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doesn't  belong  here  in  the  woods.   That  someone's 
name  is  man. 

If  I  walk  around  the  edge  of  the  glen,  maybe  I  can 
avoid  the  danger.  But  this  seems  impossible,  because 
as  I  round  a  large  evergreen  I  come  face  to  face  with 
the  man. 

We  stand  there  for  a  moment  because  we  are  both 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  other.   It 
was  during  these  few  moments  that  I  realize  that  I 
know  this  man.   He  is  older  and  different,  yet  still 
the  same.   A  chill  ran  down  my  spine  when  I  suddenly 
remember  him  as  the  man  who  had  murdered  my  mother. 

My  instincts  tell  me  to  run.   I  wonder,  "Where 
shall  I  run."  Having  no  answer,  I  start  running. 

As  I  turn  to  run,  I  hear  that  familiar  cracking 
sound  from  behind  me.   When  I  see  a  piece  of  bark 
not  more  than  two  inches  from  my  head  splinter  from 
the  tree  just  to  my  right,  I  start  to  run  faster 
than  I  ever  have  in  my  life.   But  as  I  run  I  find 
that  I  am  being  hindered  by  tears  of  terror  that 
blind  my  vision.   God!   Dear  God!   Help  me,  please! 
I  run  between  two  large  oaks. 

No!   It's  impossible!   But  it  is  real.   There  in 
front  of  me,  blocking  my  escape  is  another  man.   Be- 
hind me  I  hear  the  footfalls  of  the  other  man.   I 
turn  in  time  to  see  him  kneel  and  aim  his  gun.   There 
is  nothing  to  do  now  but  close  my  eyes  in  a  quiet 
submission  to  my  inevitable  end. 

I  just  stand  here  listening.   I  hear  the  birds 
singing,  the  gentle  breeze  blowing  through  the  trees, 
in  the  distance  the  babbling  of  a  brook,  the  ominous 
cracking  sound,  and  then. ...  silence. 
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NO  EXPLANATION 

I  kissed  yellow,  bible-story  parchment. 

My  eyes  raked  across  two  shrinking  deadwaters. 

They  kept  flowing  back,  far  away, 

into  a  ganglion  of  tubes  running  from 

tube-foreign  places,  and  plastic,  and  bile, 

stuck  and  held  with  glucose. 

He  was  my  grandfather, 

and  just  before  death  he  lay  there, 

already  half-folded-up  in  that  sulfurous  room, 

and  made  us  all  feel  sick  and  helpless. 

Kelle  Emmons 


AS  OPPOSED  TO  DOWN 

You  curl  up  on  your  mattress 

and  pull  the  room 

up  around  your  ears, 

becoming  a  mauve  bruise 

on  a  purple  shadow, 

and  nothing  moves. 

Then,  the  plant  that  was  far  away 

bends  down  to  brush  your  cheek, 

and  your  eyes  fly  open 

startling  the  room  back  (large) 

into  position. 

Kelle  Emmons 
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